Out of some cold figures, came a story 
to warm America's heart 



N ot long ago, the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury studied a figure-covered 
sheet of paper. 

The figures revealed a steady, powerful up- 
swing in the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds, and 
an equally steady decrease in Bond redemp- 

_ tions. . 

But to the Secretary, they revealed a good 
deal more than that, and Mr. Snyder spoke 
his mind : 

“After the Victory Loan, sales of U. S. Savings 
Bonds went down — redemptions went up. 
And that was only natural and human. 

“It was natural and human— but it was also 
dangerous. For suppose this trend had con- 
tinued. Suppose that, in this period of re- 
conversion, some 80 million Americans had 
decided not only to stop saving, but to spend 
the $40 billion which they had already put 
aside in Series E, F & G Savings Bonds. The 
picture which that conjures up is not a pretty 
one! 

“But the trend did NOT continue. 

“Early last fall, the magazines of this country 
— nearly a thousand of them, acting together 
— started an advertising campaign on Bonds. 
This, added to the continuing support of other 
media and advertisers, gave the American 
people the facts . . . told them why it was im- 
portant to buy and hold U. S. Savings Bonds. 

“The figures on this sheet tell how the Ameri- 



can people responded — and mighty good 
reading it makes. 

“Once more, it has been clearly proved that 
when you give Americans the facts, you can. 
then ask them for action — and you'll get it!” 

What do the figures show? 

— On Mr. Snyder’s sheet weresome very. interest- . 
ing figures. 

They showed that sales of Savings Bonds 
went from $494 million in last September to 
$519 million in October and kept climbing 
steadily until, in January of this year, they 
reached a new postwar high : In January, 1947, 
Americans put nearly a billion dollars in Savings 
Bonds. And that trend is continuing. 

In the same way, redemptions have been 
going just as steadily downward. Here, too, 
the trend continues. 

Moreover, there has been, since the first of 
the year, an increase not only in the volume of 
Bonds bought through Payroll Savings, but in 
the number of buyers. 

How about you ? 

The figures show that millions of Americans 
have realized this fact: there is no safer, surer 
way on earth to get the things you want than 
by buying U, S. Savings Bonds regularly . 

They are the safest investment in the world. 
Buy them regularly through the Payroll Plan, or 
ask your banker about the Bond-a-Month Plan. 



Save the easy, automatic way- with U.S. Savings Bonds 




Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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With Your Thinking ! 



*1 RY IT SOME TIME. Concenlrale intently upon an- 
oilier person sealed in a room with you. without liis 
noticing it. Observe him gradually become restless and 
finally turn and loot in your direction. Simple— yet it is 
a positive demonstration that thought generates a mental 
energy which can be protected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you realize how much of 
your success and happiness In life depend upon your 
influencing others? Is it not important to you to have 
others understand your point of view— to be receptive io 
your proposals? 

Demonstrable Facts 

How many times have you wished there were some way 
you could impress another Favorably— get across to him 
or her your ideas? Tbal thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others ts now scientifically 
demonstrable. The tales of miraculous accomplishments 
of mind by the ancienls are now known to be fact— not 
fable. The method whereby these things can be inlen- 
UonaUy, not accidentally, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians— one of the schools of 
ancient wisdom existing throughout the world. To^ thou- 
sands everywhere, for centuries, the Rosicrucians have 



privately taught this nearly-lost art of the practical 
of m incf power. 

This Free Book Points Out the Way 

The Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) invite 
you to explore ihe powers of your mind. Their sensible, 
simple suggestions have caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accomplishment. They urill shorn 
you how to use your natural forces and talents to do 
things you now think are beyond your ability. U so tha 
coupon befout and send for a copy of the fascinating 
sealed free book, "The Mastery of Life,” which explains 
how you may receive ihis unique wisdom and benefit by 
its application to your daily affairs. 

T he ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 



Scribe NVZ The Rosicrucians, AMORC, 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 

Kindly send me a free copy of ihe book, “The 
Mastery of Life. 1 am interested in learning how 
I may receive instructions about the full use of my 
natural powers. 
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W ELL maybe you think we haven’t got a matters worse, this particular ghost talks, acts, 
terrific lineup this issue after the top- and looks like her own favorite male— Marc 

notchers you read last month. Well, all Pillsworth. We might say that Marc too finds it 

we can say is — you’re wrong ! Take a look at our very distressing, especially when — but as usual 
cover story for instance. “The Lamp Of Ven- we nearly spilled the beans. Anyway, you’ve got 

geance” by Berkeley Livingston. You’ve been some rib-tickling reading waiting for you When 

after Berk to do a novel length yarn for some you turn to page 108. 

time, and here he is, with a story that will really 

satisfy you. It’s all about a man who had a cer- D ICHARD CASEY . returns this month also 

tain lamp, a lamp that gave him the power to rule with a neat fantasy yarn called, “The Mira- 

over all mankind. And in the hands of this certain cle Of Herbert Plunk.” It seems that Herbert, 

-man— whose name you know quite well but we’ll just a shy country lad, came to the big city look- 

leave you to find that out for yourself— itl turned" ing for big things -to happen. As, a matter of 
out to be what its name implied: a lamp of fact, he was looking for miracles. And, as he 

vengeance. We think that. Berk, who is- one of. soon found out, miracles did happen. And as 

your great favorites, has written a truly fine ~ everyone - else found out, the reason they hap- 

story. And, we might add that the cover, painted pened was because Herbert Plunk made them 

around the story, is something slightly terrific happen. A very peculiar chap, this Herbert 

too. Robert Gibson Jones can really handle a and a very good writer, this Casey, 
brush ! 



TOHN and Dorothy de Courcy are back this 
" month too with another fine short story. This 
time, with “Come Into My Garden.” It’s one of 
those short fantasy tales that keep you reading 
and guessing right to the last line. The story- con- 
cerns a young woman who sees a blue rose 
garden — in her mind. At least, that’s what the 
doctors said. So in order to prove to them that 
she really did see it, she invited them to take a 
look for themselves. And that’s all we’ll say. 

IX7HENEVER we mention Chet Geier’s name 
’ you know you’re in for some first-class read- 
ng enjoyment. This month, Chet is back with a 
short story, entitled, “Time Out Of Mind.” In it, 
Chet tells about a man who wanted to remain 
young. And he found a way by shutting out the 
rest of the -world from his mind. It seemed like 
a logical thing to do, and it actually worked. out 
that way. Until one day — but there we have to 
stop. You’ll find out for yourself what happened 
when you read the story. We think you’ll like it. 

AT THIS point you can sit back and purr. You 
1 know, like the cat that has just finished off 
the cream. What we mean is that “Toffee” is 
back. Yep, the little hellion herself, tin what we 
think is by far the best story Charles Myers has 
yet written around her. This time “Toffee” finds 
herself in a peculiar position. Being what almost 
amounts to a ghost herself, she suddenly finds a 
real one staring her in the face. And to make 



Tj'INISHING up this issue,. Lee Francis returns 
" with a short story entitled, “Hell Is A Circle.” 
This is as unique a fantasy twist as We’ve seen 
in many a moon. It’s all about a man who re- 
ceives punishment from a higher power. And a 
very odd sort of punishment it is. The whole 
thing started off. at breakfast with a missing bottle 
of milk. That was the beginning, but not the 
end. In summing, up the situation mathemati- 
cally you might say that if heaven is a straight 
line and the shortest distance between two points, 
then hell is a circle 

IXTfi WERE quite interested in the flood of 
mail that came in from you readers after you 
read von Cosel’s "The Secret. Of Elena’s Tomb.” 
Some of those letters — really only a few as we 
didn’t have room for any more — appear in the 
Reader’s section. We’ll say one thing, the story 
really aroused your interest ! 

XTEXT month, as we promised you, J. W. Pel- 
^ kie’s new “Toka” noVel will appear. We’ve 
all been waiting for a long time for another 
story of the further adventures of “Toka”, and 
at last it is here. There’s another swell cover 
by Bob Jones too, which is really something to 
see. It was painted around a scene in the novel, 
and Bob did a terrific job. Then of course you’ll 
be seeing a lot of your favorites like William P. 
McGivern, Chester S. Geier, Berkeley Livingston, 
Lee Francis, Richard Casey, and many others. 
So we’ll be seeing you next month W.L.H. 
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d OW — you may obtain one of the worlds rare 
pleasure) lor yo\ir own private collection! After 
being banned for many years by censorship. “THE 
DECAMERON" is now again available in a complete, unabridged, 
unexpurgated edition. Nothing is too intimate . . . nothing taboo 
to the uninhibited pen of Boccaccio. Anything and everything goes 
S. in this masterpiece of mirth and spice. Beautifully bound. 
\ Contains over 600 pages, including many full-page, revealing 
\ illustrations. This delightful treasure of entertainment will 
help you enjoy life . . . make you glad you’re alive. You II 
^ \ oev * r * to P thrilling to it! 

•” A Examine the DECAMERON 1(1 days FREE — enjoy 
*. *.?; ’ : : v\ every one of its intimate, revealing pages. If you rc 
::i .>;not absolutely delighted, return the book for prompt 
refund. But don't delay! Only a limited quantity on 
v bund— order your copy now! 
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10 DAY EXAMINATION COUPON 






w aii coupQM-siwr ow mm ki ® 

STHAVON PUBLISHERS. Dipr. B4911 © 

1 IS VKen 57th St.. New York 19. N. Y. © 

Send THE DECAM EP.ON by return mat! in plain 0 
wrapper. If at the end of It) days I'm not abso- 
lutely delighted. 1 may return book for prompt © 
refund. 

© 

( I Send C.O.D. I’ll pay postman only &>.9fl 

plus postage. Q 

f ) I enclose S2,9g, Send book postpaid;, A 



(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
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, Satan was snre of his power 
over mankind— for he alone knew 
the secret of the Flame Lamp • • • 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 



H E WALKED with a slight stoop, 
as if the weight of his upper 
body was too much for him. 
His head, which was unadorned, was 
thrust forward, as if it was seeking 
something, and the long thin line of his 
neck was like a bird’s, wrinkled, loose 
and somehow giving the impression of 
many-jointedness. 

The fog, which had come with the 
dying of the day’s sun, had grown 
thicker, more soup-like, and the street 
lights threw a weird glow, as if seen 
through a long series of window panes. 
The street was deserted and was like 
a narrow funnel of darkness melting 
into greying darkness. But the man 
walked with aif odd confidence, ~as if 
an inner light was lending illumination 
to his steps. 

The man came to an intersection and 
for an instant he hesitated, though a 
passerby would only have taken the 
pause as natural, what with the fog and 
the chance of a car making a quick 
turn. But the same passer-by could 
not possibly interpret the very audible 
sniffling sound the man made. Nor 
would he have made sense of the words, 
muttered in a low undertone: 

“Not far, now. The scent lingers in 
the moist air.” 

ROBERT Bruce drew the collar 
of his topcoat up around his throat. 
He shivered, and though the air was 
chilly, it was not alone the cold which 
made him tremble. There was that 
note in his pocket; he could feel the 
grained texture of the paper against his 
sweating palm. What devil from out 
of the past, had come to plague him, 
was the thought in his mind? It was 
all so long ago. How had they found 
him? 

A ghost cab, its fenders dripping 
moisture, sloshed to a halt at the curb. 
Bruce opened the door, slid into a bad- 



ly-cushioned seat and said: 

“164 North Wabash.” 

The cabbie, an elderly man wearing 
gold-rimmed glasses, turned away and 
ground the gears into play. Bruce -saw 
a semi-profile of greying stubble, an an- 
gular chin, bushy grizzled eyebrows 
and a thick nose. Then the face turned 
away and Bruce was alone with his 
thoughts again. 

The letter had come in the afternoon 
i$ail. It had borne a Loop cancellation 
although there was no return address. 
The envelope was quite plain and of 
cheap paper, but when he ripped it 
open he saw the letter had been typed 
on excellent rag-content stationery. He 
started to pull. the. letter out, but the 
hand didn’t come all the way. There 
was no need for it. He knew what the 
letter said. The words lay deep in his 
mind : 

“The Lamp never dies. The maker 
of the Flame has need of his servant. 
Do not fail to heed the summons l To- 
night, at eight. We await thee. . . .” 
No more. Just that and the address. 

T> RUCE shook his head with a fierce 
strong gesture. The jutting line of 
his chin settled into more granite firm- 
ness and the slate-grey eyes became 
agate-hard. Bruce had a heavy, mus- 
cular face. It was best described as 
being, “carved, as if from stone.” Right 
now the simile seemed perfect. Not a 
muscle quivered. The flesh lay firm 
against the bony structure. But in all 
the tiny cells of his brain, turmoil 
raged. 

Twenty years ago, he thought. It 
was like twenty centuries ago! The 
high hard mass of basalt and the waves 
beating against it. And there, high on 
the craggy mass of rock, was .the great 
arched refuge. He could see the robed 
figures, silent-treading, head bent for- 
ward in a stoop, coming from the niches 
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of their individual sanctuaries, making 
for the central hall. He started, nerv- 
ously, as a deep-noted sound came to 
his ears, and for an instant he thought 
it was the summons of the great gong 
in the belfry. But it was only his mind 
playing him a trick. 

“Here we are, sir,” the cabbie said. 

“Huh?” Bruce said - stupidly. { 

“164 Wabash,” the cabbie said in a 
tired voice.. The fare hadn’t looked 
drunk. But it was hard to tell with 
these old-timers. He hoped he wasn’t 
going to ha,ve any trouble. That jerk 
last night . . . There was a case. Boy! 

“Oh!” Enlightenment came into 
Bruce’s voice. “RightI How much?” 

“Forty-five.” 

“Keep it,” Bruce said, handing the 
man a dollar. 

“Thanks!” 

But Bruce was already^on his way 
toward the dimly-lighted lobby. The 
night-damp folded him into its clammy 
clasp and made his bones ache as 
though with pain. His tall, strong fig- 
ure bent a little in a slight stoop as he 
stepped forward. There was the sound 
of meshing gears; then the street held 
only the figure of Robert Bruce moving 
toward the rectangle of dim light in the 
lobby. And in a second that too was 
gone. 

Bruce ran his fingers down the lines 
of white names on the black back- 
ground and stopped at the words, Aijan 
Machin, Lamp Makers. The room 
number was 2233. 

He signed his name and the hour in 
the night-man’s book and waited for 
the elevator. The operator had lost his 
youth several generations before from 
his appearance. Even his voice was 
old, faded and querulous. 

Bruce was his only passenger and the 
operator pushed the stool out, made 
himself comfortable and observed that 
the weather was, “Lousy outside, eh?” 



“Yeah!” Bruce’s reply was abrupt 
and to the point. 

But the other was in a mood for talk. 
He made no effort to close the doors. 
He shifted the wad of gum to the other 
cheek and peered up at his passenger. 

“Come nights like these,” he said, 
“and an elevator man’s job stinks. ’Spe- 
cially when he’s on nights. ’Tain’t bad 
days . a guy gets a chance to see 
people.- But nights like this — Stinks!” 

A thought came to Bruce. He put 
it into words: 

“Yes, I imagine it is a lonely life. 
Not many people use their offices at 
night, eh?” 

“There’s some buildin’s what do an’ 
some what don’t. This is one of those 
what don’t. Oh, now an’ then there’s 
some who come up for a couple' of 
hours. 0 .Usually got a woman with ’em. 
Reminds me of the time one of those 
fancy Dan’s thought I was a bell-boy 
or somethin’. Wanted me to chase out 
and get him some whiskey an’ ice. I 
told that lad off pretty good, I did . . 

Bruce leaned back against the metal 
side and felt sorry he had brought the 
subject up. Then something brought 
him erect: 

“ . Gotta admit that lamp outfit 

comes in regular, though. Usually has 
eight, ten customers. Like tonight. I’ll 
bet I’ve taken at least twenty men. up 
there. Even a couple of women. Must 
be doin’ a right smart piece of business 
up there. Well, guess you’re goin’ to 
ride alone. Floor?” 

“Twenty-two,” Bruce said. 

The operator gave him a quick, side- 
wise look, but said nothing. He pulled 
the lever over and the car started. 

It was a plain door, frosted for its 
top half with two neat rows of letters, 
the top giving the name of the firm and 
the lower, the name, Aijan Machin. 
Bruce waited until he heard the eleva- 
tor start downward before knocking. 
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He became aware of his quickened 
breathing as he waited for an answer 
to his summons. He let it out in a' 
shallow sigh as the door opened softly 
and slowly and he saw a wide room at 
the far end of which was a semi-circu- 
lar desk of a rich looking mahogany 
color. There were a couple' of leather 
seats along the wall to his left; the an- 
gle of the door cut off all vision of what 
the right side of the room held. He 
also caught a glimpse of a water color 
above two' of the chairs. Then a voice 
said: v - 

“Won’t you come in?” 

It was a young voice, a woman’s. It 
was a trifle brusque as though its owner 
was not - in' the* habit of- waiting for. 
things. Bruce stepped further into the 
office, turned and surveyed the woman 
standing with one hand on the door 
knob. He made a mental note that 
the organization was doing much better 
these days. The women they employed 
were certainly lovelier and of better 
physical charm than in the old days. 

T> OBERT BRUCE was known for 
many qualities. The least^of these 
because he made little effort to show 
charm, was the warmth of his affec- 
tion. Mona Layy noticed, before her 
eyes took in the rest of the six-foot fig- 
ure standing, head bowed slightly, eyes 
quirked in amused glance, that this man 
had a physical impact on the senses. It 
was strange, she thought, that she 
should become warm so suddenly. Was 
it his eyes, his superb figure or some 
odd quality ■'.? 

“Thank you,” Bruce said. “I will.” 

“I’m Mona Lavy,” Mona said. “And 
you?” 

“Robert Bruce.” 

“How nice. Sounds like .a sweat- 
er . . 

“Yes. Scotch plaid. The others 
?” Bruce looked inquisitively to- 



ward the closed stained door at the far 
end of the room. 

“Of course,” Mona said severely. 
“You’re the last. Aijan asked me to 
admit you.” 

“Aijan” Bruce said, rolling the name 
over his tongue as though there was an 
odd flavor to it. “Odd. Frankly, I 
must admit to have never known him.” 

“I don’t think it matters,” she said. 
“The point is he knows you. Well,” 
she sighed, “I hate waiting for things. 
And I’m glad that you came along at 
last. Frankly I was about to give you 
another three minutes ...” 

“Then?” Bruce asked. 

“The door would have been closed.” 
— -“Surely^ some _ one else would have 
answered to my knock,” Bruce said 
smiling. 

“That is a> problematical something 
to which I don’t" happen to have the 
answer,” the girl said, and turning on 
a smart-looking -trim' ankle, started for 
the inner door. 

Bruce took two quick steps and was 
at her side before she quite reached 
it. It was his hand which went to the 
knob. 

“Allow me, this time,” he said. 

She turned eyes which -were warm 
sparks of blue fire up to him. He 
smiled down into them. He became 
aware of the closeness of her, realized 
that her body was mature, that her 
figure was a thing of beauty beneath 
the black jersey of her blouse, that his 
breath had subtly quickened and 
opened the door before he gave way to 
the terrific impulse to kiss her. 

He caught the murmur ,of voices just 
as he. opened the door. But as the 
two stepped into the room there was 
only silence to greet them. He brought 
a smile to the surface, looked about the 
room and as the girl moved to one of 
two chairs which stood, side by side 
before a narrow short platform, fol- 
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lowed her and took the empty one be- 
side her. 

It seemed that he saw nothing, so 
shallow was his glance, but that single 
glance catalogued the room and its 
contents, people and props. There 
were a half dozen wall lights, shallow 
lights in wall brackets. On the stage 
there was only a deep arm chair, be- 
side which stood a pair of incense 
standards. Smoke curled from them. 
His nostrils quivered and memory 
brought back the same smell. The smile 
remained but his eyes narrowed a trifle. 
There were two rows of chairs arranged 
in a semi-circle before the stage. There 
were twelve chairs in each row, the 
sacred twelve, Bruce remembered. 
There were only three women present 
so he knew there were twenty-one men. 
But of the one called Aijan Machin, 
Bruce saw nothing. 

“Heavens !” a voice said in exaspera- 
tion. “Are you that slow about every- 
thing? Sit down, man!” 

TTT was Mona and she was looking up 
at him with fury in her eyes. He saw 
that her hands were clenched in her lap. 

His sitting down was as a signal. For 
suddenly the lights in the wall brackets 
went out, and hidden lights on the stage 
went on. And seemingly from nowhere, 
a man stepped out of the darkness from 
the right. He was on the small side, 
neatly put together, well-dressed in 
dark, clean fitting suit, white shirt and 
dark tie. He had a small, narrow head 
and the features were almost feminine 
in the proportion to the rest of the face. 
He walked quickly to the chair, sat 
down, brought his fingers up in an arch 
in front of his eyes and began speaking: 

“Tonight, friends, I have summoned 
you to come to me. I am glad that there 
was no one who heeded me not .” 

The words, or rather their presenta- 
tion, sounded a familiar strain to Bruce. 



He waited for the rest. 

“. . . For surely that one would have 
missed the message of the,” there was 
a pause, “Lamp!" He brought the word 
out in odd fervor. 

And as he spoke the word, there 
came a collective gasp from the audi- 
ence. For though Aijan’s appearance 
was odd, it was explainable. The ap- 
pearance of the man who now stood by 
his side was mysterious in the extreme. 

Bruce found himself breathing 
softly, shallowly, through parted lips. 
The Servant of the Lamp! He hadn’t 
seen him in almost twenty years . 

The man on the stage was robed in a 
blood-red cowled robe. The face was 
hidden in the folds of the cowl. He held 
one hand extended in front of him. A 
spear was held firmly in that hand. The 
blade of the spear was a full two feet 
in length, curved, gleaming steel, on 
which could be dimly seen odd char- 
acters. His left hand was held close to 
his body. In it there was a lamp of 
antique design that was more bowl than 
anything else. Smoke curled from the 
tiny spout. Suddenly the stranger raised 
the lamp on high. Like magic, a bright 
flame poured from its covered top. 

“Bowl Bow before the might of the 
Lamp!” the Servant said in trumpet- 
like tones. 

Bruce didn’t want to. He willed him- 
self not to. Yet, as though his action 
was automatic and beyond will or 
muscle control, his feet swept the chair 
back, and he went down to his hands 
and knees. Nor was he alone. So did 
everyone else there. Everyone, that 
is, but Mona. She turned her head 
back and forth, a startled look of 
bewilderment in her eyes. 

“. . I am come from the Keeper of 
the Lamp,” the hooded, cowled figure 
said in sonorous tones. “Hear and obey! 
The time has come for which we have 
waited. That is the message I bring. 
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You will each of you wait for instruc- 
tions. There is not one of you who' 
knows not his duties. There is not one 
of you, but knows not the reason for 
his being here. Let you not forget why 
you have been instructed. Bow be- 
fore the Lamp and the Flame, before 
knowledge and death! For the Flame 
and the Lamp is eternal and one with- 
out the other cannot be. Return ye to 
your places of Being until the Servant 
of the Lamp calls again. The day ap- 
proaches when what has been taught ye 
will be put to use. In darkness ye came: 
In darkness go . . .” 

There was a weird sound, like that of 
wind whistling through the forest 
growth, like that of spirits wailing-and” 
a great swoosh, as if a bird had passed 
in close flight. And with the passing of 
the giant bird, there came utter dark- 
ness! Then, from the throats of the 
kneeling men and women there came a 
great sobbing sound, and a single word: 

“Aaiee! ” 

The spell passed for Robert Bruce. 
He stood, brushed his knees free of 
dust and looked about. There was a 
peace in his soul. Mona, who, had a 
look of supreme stupefaction on her 
lovely features, looked not alone at the 
man at her side, but at all the rest who 
were now standing about. There were 
a hundred questions in her mind. But 
the one which pressed most closely to 
her consciousness, was: 

“Why do I think they’ve been hyp- 
notized?” 

Yet that was precisely the outward 
appearance of them. There was that 
odd look of daze in their eyes. And as 
though they had all donned the same 
mask, there was a singleness of blank- 
ness in their faces. 

The lights came on again. And it 
brought a return to normalcy at least. 
For the lights were the familiar glow 
from the wall brackets. She turned her 



head toward the stage. There was 
Aijan Machin sitting in the too-high 
chair for him. His head was bent for- 
ward, as though he was asleep. But he 
was not. For even as she wondered he 
lifted his head and. spoke: 

“We have heard the Servant. Let us 
leave now. There is no need for ques- 
tions. For certainly there will come 
the moment when all our questions will 
be answered. Good night, friends .” 

X) UT there was a question Mona Lavy 
wanted answered. She wanted ‘it 
answered then and there. Where was 
the robed, cowled figure? What had 
happened to him? She had to have the 
-answer to those questions. For it was 
all too-apparent that the stage was now 
empty but for Machin. 

Suddenly she realized that he was 
smiling directly at her. There was some- 
thing strange in the smile, a quality 
of .weirdness, and oddly, she couldn’t 
put her finger on it. She knew, though, 
that she didn’t like it. And turning, she 
looked about, as though for help. 

“Wait,” she whispered to Bruce, who 
had taken a few steps to the door. 

Bruce turned at the word and looked 
inquiringly at her. 

“Mind if I walk with you?” she 
asked. 

“Come along,” he said. 

They were the last to leave the room. 
At the door to the outer office she linked 
arms with him. She pretended it was 
another reason, but deep within her she 
knew it was fear alone which had made 
her take his arm.- 

The fog had lifted somewhat, at least 
enough so that things could be distin- 
guished in their proper lights. The rain 
had also ceased., 

“Can I drop you somewhere?” Bruce 
asked. 

She nodded but said nothing. Bruce 
‘looked sharply at her. When she said 
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nothing to his question, he asked again: 
“I’m taking a cab. I’m sure it won’t 
be out of my way. May I ?” 
“Why not come up to my place?” she 
asked. 

He did a double-take at the words. 
But her smile robbed the words of any 
implication he might have assumed. It 
was a smile of pure mischief. 

“Why — why,” he stuttered. “Er , . 

“I thought you might like some cof- 
fee,” she said. “And frankly, without 
too great an .effort at boasting, I make 
the best coffee west of Brazil.” 

“I’d be delighted,” he said. And 
turning, whistled up a cab. 

SHE lived in a very modern five- 
room place on Cambridge Place on the 
near north side. She flicked the wall 
switch on and Bruce looked about in 
pleasure. For the most part he didn’t 
like modern decor, but Mona’s sense of 
the artistic, and feeling for proportion 
saved the apartment from being too 
much on the arty side. First modern 
place he’d seen, Bruce thought, that 
could be called homey. 

“That armchair there,” Mona said, 
pointing to a deep-pile chair, “is just 
meant for a man your size. Go ahead. 
Make yourself to home while I cook up 
a pot of mocha Say!” she burst 
out suddenly. 

“Yes?” 

“How’s for some sandwiches?” 

“Why . .” he seemed undecided. 

“Swell,” she took his indecision for 
acceptance. “I won’t be long. Maga- 
zines are on the stand. Or if you pre- 
fer, the records are in that cabinet be- 
side the combination. See you . .” 
The chair was comfortable, Bruce 
decided. He looked about with inter- v 
est. There were a couple of Picassos 
on one wall and a Matisse on a second. 
The third held only a large water color 
of Aaron Bohrod’s, a street scene. Be- 



low the water color was the center piece 
of a sectional sofa, an immense floral 
piece in yellow, grey and brown. A 
lawson sofa ran the width of one win- 
dowed-wall. One of the latest-type 
radio-phon. combinations took up a 
rather narrow wall. One of the two 
bedrooms was to the right of where he 
was sitting. The other was off the 
kitchen. 

j^/fONA had a catholic taste in maga- 
zines. Fortune lay cheek by jowl 
with Reader’s Digest. The New Yorker 
and Life rubbed elbows. But the maga- 
zine which opened his eyes, was some- 
thing called Occulti. Bruce lifted it 
from the stand and leafed through the 
pages. He saw most of it was standard 
stuff. He turned back to the editor’s 
page and his eyes narrowed when he 
saw the name, Edward Conway Lavy. 
So that was why Mona’s name had 
struck a familiar chord. She was Lavy’s 
daughter. 

“Just a couple more minutes,” Mona 
called from the door leading to the 
kitchen. 

He was so startled he dropped the 
magazine. She walked into the living 
room. Her eyes went to the Occulti 
magazine which was lying face upper- 
most. 

“Yes, he was my father,” she said. 
“No. Wait till I get things ready. Then 
we’ll talk.” 

He lifted his shoulders in a shrug. 
She smiled at the gesture, turned and 
went back into the kitchen. He looked 
up at the ceiling and wondered why she 
had asked him to come. There were 
other questions at the back of his mind, 
but he was quite sure she hadn’t the 
answers to those. 

Once more the door swung open and 
this time she appeared with a loaded 
tray which she set on the coffee table 
Bruce dragged up before his chair. She 
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kicked an Ottoman over so that she was 
sitting directly across from him. 

“Eat,” she directed. “Talk later. Be- 
sides, it’s always better to talk on a full 
tummy.” 

She did brew a fine pot of coffee, 
Bruce thought at the first sip. And the 
sandwiches were filling, too. He sighed 
-in sheer relaxation after he had drained 
the second cup. 

“Now that’s the way I like a man to 
eat,” Mona said. “A woman always 
feels best if the compliment is practical, 
instead of verbal. Really, though, you 
should try my roasts .” 

“I’m quite sure that they are out of 
this^ world,” ’Bruce said, interrupting. 
“However, I don’t think ypu'asked'me 
here for the purpose of practicing the 
art of cooking on me.” 

“No? Why have I asked you up 
here, Then?” 

“I don’t know,” he said frankly. “I’d 
like to.” 

There was no immediate answer. 
First she reached into a section of the 
magazine stand and pulled out. a glass 
cigarette case. Bruce lit the cigarette 
for her, watched her lips draw deeply 
at it, saw the wonderful grain of the 
skin, and sighed in wonder at her 
beauty. 

“I’ll tell you,” she said after a second 
drag. “Not just yet, though. First, I 
want to hear all about you.” 

“Me? Why,” he seemed at a loss for 
words 

“Go on. Who are you; what are 
you; and why were you asked to be at 
Machin’s tonight?” 

1 He leaned back and peered thought- 
fully at her. He could well ask her the 
same things. Abruptly, he began: 

“Name, Robert Bruce. Occupation, 
publisher, same as your late father. 
As for why I was asked to Machin’s, I. 
suppose for the same reason you were. 
To hear the Servant of the Lamp. I am. 



puzzled though, why one so, so, 
well 

“I know,” she broke in. “One so 
beautiful . .” 

“I wasn’t going to say that,” he said. 
“ Young was the word I would have 
used. Beauty and the Lamp are not 
synonymous. But age is. And you are 
much too young to have first-hand in- 
formation about the Keeper of the, 
Lamp. I can therefore suppose and 
correctly so, that your father told you 
of it. Still it does not explain your 
presence.” 

“All right,” she said when he had 
stopped. “I’ll come clean, as they say 
in the who-dun-its. You’re quite right. 
My f ather told -me ^something, of ajnis- 
sion he had to perform. I knew all 
about the Lamp. ’ That is all but how 
he and the rest came to be connected 
with it, you are going to tell me about 
it.” 

“Come now, Miss Lavy,” Bruce said. 
“I’m afraid your bribe was far too 
small. Coffee and cakes . . Look! 
Your father published Occulti. You 
must have known what it contained. 
Why ask me?” 

“It contained nothing I can lay my 
hand on. Believe me. I have gone 
through that damned thing from cover 
to cover. Every last issue of it. Might 
as well have been done in Sanskrit for 
all I could get out of it. Hold it ! ” she 
stopped him short as he opened his 
mouth. “Maybe you don’t read the 
papers.. But I’m Mona Lester of the 
Chronicle. I’m the features reporter. 
That was why I was at the meeting.” 

“Because you’re a reporter? Please, 
Miss Lavy. Let’s not speak in riddles. 
Machin would not have dared to let a 
reporter in on anything like that. You 
came because like myself and everyone 
else, you had an invitation.” 

“A command, you mean,” she said 
bitterly. 
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“Any name will be right. You came 
though.” 

“I had to! I had to find out what 
was the mystery in my father’s life.” 

“You mean you 'don’t know .?” 

“T SWEAR it! Wait. Let me ex- 
plain. Let me tell you what I 
know about my father. I know he was 
an explorer. That in his youth, before 
he married my mother, he went to 
strange and far places. Then he re- 
turned from what he said was his last 
journey and married mom. 

“He settled down in Chicago, started 
in the business of magazine publishing 
and lived quietly here. I was the only 
child they had. Now I know that my 
sex was a disappointment to my father. 
He wanted a boy. For the first fifteen 
years of my life I was raised as a girl. 
The strange part of my life began on 
my sixteenth birthday. And it con- 
tinued till my father died, a year ago. 

“He called me into his office that 
night; he liked to do his editorial work 
after mother and I went to bed, and 
said, ‘Mona. It’s time you learned the 
business.’ To say I was startled would 
be to beg the situation. I was dumb- 
founded. What had I to do with the 
business of putting out a half dozen 
magazines? Yet that was precisely 
what he taught me. There was but one 
magazine with which I had nothing, to 
do, Occultly 

“Of course you couldn’t have,” 
Bruce broke in. ' 

She started to go on, then suddenly 
lifted startled eyes to meet his. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Occulti was the written voice of the 
Lamp. And only those who knew where 
to look for the words could ever find 
them. Let’s forget that for a moment. 
What. I want to know is, why did they 
send a message to you?” 

“Because I am my father’s daughter. 



Fie said long ago, that what was his 
was mine, now and ever. But what is 
it that’s his?” 

Bruce laughed suddenly. It was a 
harsh sound of ridicule. Yet the girl 
felt that it was not ridicule directed at 
her but at him, her father. 

“Listen,. Mona! ” Bruce grated 
through teeth set hard together. “You 
don’t have to be in this.' Forget it. 
Write your little special pieces about 
the forest preserve or the new mode in 
hats. Only forget what happened up 
there.” 

He stood suddenly and his legs 
slapped against the coffee table sending 
it against her-. He didn’t apologize for 
his action, but stepped aside and start- 
ed for the door. She stopped him be- 
fore he quite reached it: 

“I don’t care what you say. I’m go- 
ing to get to the bottom of this, no 
matter what the qost.” 

“The cost is going to be darned 
high) ” were his last words to her.. The 
door closed on his broad back. 

* 

JASON, Bruce’s man, was out. Bruce 
had told him D to take the evening off. 
Jason had left a night light on for his 
master. Bruce kept up his appearance - 
of the masterful man until the outside 
door closed behind him. Then his 
shoulders slumped in weariness and an 
unaccountable feeling of weakness pos- 
sessed him so that he had to take hold 
of the balustrade for support. He 
shook the feeling off with a visible ef- 
fort and started up the stairs. 

And there was the jangle of the 
phone in the alcove next to the butler’s 
pantry. 

“Oh, damn!” Bruce exclaimed aloud. 
He had an idea it was the girl. He had 
a queer and suddenly overpowering de- 
sire to run from the house. But the 
phone kept ringing. And slowly his 
left foot came off the bottom step and 
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he turned 'and made for the alcove. 

“Hello! Hello!” he called into the 
mouthpiece. 

The voice which answered was me- 
tallic, harsh, and sounded as if it came 
from a great distance. 

“Garnett Bruce! Garnett Bruce. Hear 
and obey. Tonight you took the girl, 
the daughter of Gamen Lavy, home. 
She asked you certain questions. The 
Keeper of the Lamp is glad to know 
you gave no information she could use. 
Do not see her again. 

“Why?” Bruce felt anger sweep over 
him in a tidal wave of hate. 

“Because the Keeper of the Lamp 
does not wish you to.” 

“Why? Why?” Bruce only realized 
he was shouting when he heard Jason’s 
voice behind him. 

“Mister Bruce! Sir! Is there some- 
thing wrong?” 

The composed face of the servant 
was more grey than its wont, when 
Bruce turned and looked at the other 
with unseeing eyes. 

“Why?” Bruce whispered to him- 
self, as he walked by the other. Gone 
wasythe power in his face, the sureness 
of' his bearing. Bruce looked like a 
broken man. His shoulders were 
slumped, his eyes dead, the muscles in 
his face sagged so that the flesh hung in 
folds, and his mouth hung loose, like an 
idiot’s. 

J ASON felt a stirring of fear as he 
watched his master walk stumbling- 
ly up the curving staircase. 

He looked at the clock on the dresser 
in his bedroom. Midnight. Four hours 
ago he had started for Machin’s. 
Twenty years ago he had started for 
Machin’s, was his thought. The years 
had caught up with him. He walked 
through the bedroom and opened the 
door to his study. He leaned back in 
the swivel chair by the desk, put his feet 



up on the leather of the desk and folded 
his hands on his belly. It was his 
favorite pose when thinking. And 
Robert Bruce was thinking stronger at 
this moment than he had ever thought 
before. 

So, he thought, the moment has 
come. The moment which had begun 
for him twenty-odd years ago: Robert 
Bruce, successful publisher of books, 
magazines, periodicals. The delight of 
the book-sellers, the darling of the wo- 
men’s clubs, the pride of Directors’ 
Club, where the art directors of Chi- 
cago met and discussed the latest in 
what went on covers and dust jackets. 
Only the day before he had brought 
out The' newest darling7 one -Helmuth 
Jones, and the 1 critics had raved, over 
his book. 

He shook his head free of the past 
and thought of the present, arid the 
future. 

The way had been paved for him. A 
cool million dollars had been, provided 
for him. His brow wrinkled in remem-, 
brance of the words of the chamber- 
lain, “There has been, deposited in the 
Continental Trust Bank of Chicago, 
the sum of one million dollars. The 
money is yours. No accounting is nec- 
essary. The teachings of the Master 
will now be put to use 

The million had grown to ten. Bruce 
Publications was one of the largest in 
the country. Its ramifications extended 
to all levels and influenced a great deal 
of the thinking in the country. Yet in 
all the years which had passed not-; a 
single word, not a single sign had come 
to him from beyond the veil. Oh, he 
knew of other gamen, Lavy for one, and 
a man named Gordon Chin. He had 
even met them, Chin was an influential 
member of Chicago’s Chinatown. They 
had never discussed their past. He 
knew, now, that he would be seeing 
Chin soon. 
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Well, he thought, no use in beating 
my brain silly in speculation. Might as 
well hit the hay 

Jason brought the second cup of 
coffee and a stranger with it. 

“Excuse me, sir,” Jason said. “This 
man is from the office. He said he has 
some important thing to tell you . .” 

Bruce looked up at the man. The 
stranger was quite tall, lean-looking, 
with a drawn face strongly marked and 
intelligent. He was wearing tweeds. 
There was a pipe in one hand and the 
other held a briefcase. The man nodded 
in Bruce’s direction, looked about for 
a chair, and dropped into one Jason 
drew out. 

“Finish your coffee,” the man said 
casually. “I’ve time.” 

“Who are you?” Bruce asked, plac- 
ing his cup carefully back in the saucer. 
Color rose redly in his face. This man 
didn’t work for him. 

“I have a message here for you,” the 
man said, tapping the case. “Important. 
Triple A priority, y’know. Stuff that 
can’t wait.” 

Bruce looked steadily into the other’s 
eyes. The conviction that this was the 
message he had been waiting for, rose 
in his breast. He shook his head for 
Jason to leave. 

--“Join me?” he asked the stranger. 

“No, thanks. I had an early break- 
fast.” 

“Well, I’m through. Come up to the 
study,” Bruce said. 

Bruce had to admire the other’s ease. 
The stranger sat, one leg drawn over 
the other, and regarded Bruce with an 
amused glance. He dropped the case 
by his leg, rubbed his palms together as 
though in anticipation, and reached 
down and unzippered the bag. 

Bruce’s eyebrows rose when he saw 
what the man brought from the case. 
There was no question about what it 
was, a manuscript. 



“No darned good trying to get to 
you in your office,” the stranger said. 
“That secretary of yours is a holy 
terror to us poor, starving authors. I 
thought I was pretty good getting to 
the inner sanctum. But I didn’t think 
it, too, would be guarded. Holy sacred 
whitefish bellies ! How the heck does a 
man get to sell his script to you?” 

J3RUCE hid a grin behind a broad 
palm. He felt a wave of relief 
sweep over him. This chap was an au- 
thor! Maybe it was a good thing he 
came along. Perhaps the tension would 
leave him now? 

“Through the regular channels,” 
Bruce said. “Or have you tried those?” 

“Tried! My dear Mister Bruce, let 
me tell you about those stinking brain 
peddlers. All they want is ten per cent, 
so they say. But do they also say that 
they’d sell a man and his work, work 
he might have sweated a couple of years 
over, for any piddling sum they offer. 
Hell, no!” His voice underwent a 
change. It was now insinuating, whee- 
dling: “Mister Tarrant! You are a 
genius. I know that. Surely it is a 
work of art. But does it buy the in- 
gredients for a Manhattan? Does it 
get two tickets for Carousel? Does it 
buy those nice tweeds you wear?” 

“Well, does it?” Bruce asked. 

“Guess he had me there. But look 
at it my way. This isn’t my first writ- 
ing I’ve done. Matter of fact I write 
for a living. Pulp stuff. Now don’t 
dilate your nostrils that way, you look 
like Silver coming down the stretch. I 
don’t pretend to be a Hemingway, or 
Lewis. But in my own way I serve the 
arts. 

“ ‘The Street’s My Beat’ is a fine 
book. It’s the best thing I’ve ever 
written. What’s more it’s a subject 
with which I’m more than just ac- 
quainted. I think it’s a heck of a good 
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book. And that’s the reason I told my 
ten-percenter to take the breeze. I said 
I’d sell it if I had to personally see 
every bookseller in the U. S.” 

“So you came to see me,” Bruce 
said. “I’m afraid that you have wasted 
your time. You see, I don’t read any- 
thing until at least two of my readers 
have passed on it.” 

“Yeah. I’ve heard about you, and 
those readers. Is that why you missed 
on, ‘Tears From Heaven’? You had 
first crack at it.” 

Bruce knew what Tarrant was talk- 
ing about. His firm had the first read- 
ing on it. Well, it was one of those 
deals._The reader hadn’t thought too 
much of it. Now 

“Very well, Tarrant,” Bruce said. 
“I’ll break a rule. It’s .always been 
a policy of mine never to make rules 
so hard and fast they can’t be broken. 
I promise you’ll have action on it in 
say, three days. Fair enough?” 

“Fair enough,” Tarrant said. He 
smiled, rose, stretched for a second, 
started for the door, but turned as he 
reached it. 

“Y’know,” he said, “if you can give 
me ten minutes, I’ve got a terrific plot 
I could write into a novel. Care to 
listen?” 

“Oh, come now, Tarrant. You’ve 
accomplished your mission. Let’s not 
overdo it.” 

But Tarrant was not to be denied. 
He came back and resumed his seat. 

“I was thinking in terms of, ‘Tears.’ 
Besides, it would be a matter of spec. 
Won’t cost anything to listen. And 
maybe it might interest you. 

“The story would concern the rise of 
a man in the world. It won’t be one 
of those Alger deals because it won’t 
have a rags-to-riches ending.” 

This time it was Bruce who rose. 

“Look, Tarrant!” his voice was firm. 
“I must ask you to excuse me. I’m ex- 



pecting an important phone call any 
moment. . .” 

“So until the call,” Tarrant said. 
“When it comes I’ll leave. The story is 
about a man who gets large powers, 
but does not use them to any purpose of 
his own. There’s an outside agency 
which wants him to use them to their 
ends. What’s more they are the ones 
who put the money up which enabled 
him to go into business. The plot be- 
comes involved when these outsiders 
reveal their purpose; control of the 
world 

TDRUCE’S face underwent a startling 
transformation as Tarrant went 
on.' The color rose and receded swift- 
ly until he looked bloodless. Only his 
eyes blazed in sudden wild light. Then 
they too lost their life. But his brain 
was racing in speculation. Was this 
Tarrant the messenger after all? Was 
he going to give him his instructions as 
though it were the plot of a book? 

Tarrant, seemingly unaware of what 
was going on in Bruce’s mind, went on: 

“. Actually it could be called a 
fantasy. But fantasy and fact these 
days are synonymous. I had in mind 
to tell it in the first person; that gives 
a factual flavor to any story. 

“The story starts at the end of the 
last war, World War I. A group of 
men band together to stop all wars. 
They choose a place as headquarters, 
let’s say the interior of China. Lord 
knows there are enough hidden-away 
places there. Several of them have 
great wealth which is divided and dis- 
tributed for reasons of proselyting. I 
pick China because many of the great 
pacifist movements have actually be- 
gun there. 

“Converts are recruited carefully. 
There are always the mystics who want 
to act as sacrificial goats for any cause. 
These men are trained; after all the 
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tentacles of this organization will reach 
throughout the world. .” 

“Wait!” Bruce’s voice was a shout. 
“I’ve got it! I mean I think you’ve 
got a terrific idea! Now you listen! 
These men are the ones who control 
things throughout the world anyway. 
But, as always, there are some men 
who can’t be touched by this group. 
Men like Hitler. Megalomaniacs. So 
these men, ,or group, or whatever you 
want to call them, decide it is the little 
men they want to control. They want 
to have the little man in their 
palms. . . 

“Well,” Tarrant said on a note of 
doubt. “I didn’t think quite in those 
terms or that far in advance. You’ve 
got this thing plotted more thoroughly 
than I have' 



was so neutral. 

Even his voice, when he spoke on 
Jason’s closing of the door behind him, 
was neutral ■/ 

“I am here from the Lamp com- 
pany.” 

Bruce’s nose wrinkled in distaste. 
What sort of shenanigans was- this? 
Lamp company! Good heavens! Were 
they going to make a farce out of this? 

“Lamp company?” Bruce said. 
“What lamp company?” 

“Let’s not '"fence,” the man said. 
“You know what I’m talking about. 
The lamp company. Now. Who was 
that person and what did he want?” 
Bruce felt anger and though he tried 
to restrain himself it was in his voice 
when he said: 

“What difference does it make to 
you who he was? Or what he was do- 



en- "mg here? 



p^EITHER had noticed Jason’s 
trance. The first they were aware 
of his presence was when he coughed 
discreetly. Tarrant turned a glance 
over his shoulder while Bruce said: 
“What is it, Jason?” 

“A gentleman to see you, sir. He 
said he was expected.” 

Bruce had a feeling who this one was. 
It was the messenger he was expecting. 

“.Send him in, Jason^” Bruce said. 
And to Tarrant, “If you’ll excuse me, 
I have some business matters 
Tarrant smiled gravely, reached for 
his case once more, and stepped to the 
door, saying as he did so, “I’ll work 
out a synopsis of what we spoke of and 
bring it in with maybe two or three 
chapters worked out. Right?” 
“Right.” 

Jason followed Tarrant from the 
room. He returned in a few seconds, on 
his heels, a small, neatly dressed man 
in neutral colored clothes. Bruce stared 
hard at the stranger. It was like looking 
at a grey wall. There was nothing on 
which he could pin a term. The man 



“It makes no difference to me. But 
it does to the one who sent me. I 
didn’t like his looks. He had the air 
of one who can become unduly curious 
about things.” 

“Look, mister! I don’t care what 
you think. Suppose you state your 
business and get the hell out of here,” 
Bruce burst out. 

“Very well,” the other said precisely. 
“You will call a meeting of the board 
of Bruce Publications tonight. There, 
you will hand in your resignation. You 
will do so with the explanation that 
Aijan Machin is to be the next chair- 
man and the man in sole charge of 
policy . . 

“I will like so much!” Bruce gritted. 

“. Mister Machin will be on 
hand to take over your duties. He will 
also tell you what else is expected of 
you before the Keeper of the Lamp 
sees you. Understand?” the small man 
continued as if he hadn’t heard Bruce’s 
interruption. 

A cold feeling of dread possessed 
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Bruce. This little devil. His words, 
so cold, so final. It was like trying to 
argue with a robot. 

rpRED TARRANT had a thoughtful 

look on his face and the air of a man 
preoccupied with his own thoughts, as 
he stepped out into the street. They 
were deep thoughts, and they permitted 
nothing to intrude into their .privacy. 
He was so lost in thought, that he 
walked squarely into the girl coming 
into the elevator, even though she did 
her best to avoid him. His briefcase 
caught her full in the nose. She let out 
a stifled screech of pain and placed 
both hands against .the small tipped bit 
of flesh. A crimson thread seeped past 
the fingers. 

Tarrant, jarred by the force of the 
accident, recovered and dropping his 
case stepped forward and took her 
hands away from the girl’s face. 

“Oh, darn! I’ve gone and bloodied 
your nose!” 

“Oh, you, you clumsy idiot,” she 
whimpered. 

“Sure! Sure, you’re right. 'I deserve 
worse names. But let’s get that leak 
fixed before you spot your suit,” Tar- 
rant said. Nor did he wait for agree- 
ments her part. Forgetting his brief- 
case, he took hold . of an elbow and 
steered her for the drug store at one 
end of the building lobby. 

He watched the druggist remove the 
salt-soaked bit of cotton from her nos- 
trils and saw that they were no longer 
bleeding. 

“See,” Tarrant said. “All fixed. Good 
as new . . 

“No thanks to you,” the girl said. 
“So don’t be so proud that it is. Thank 
you very much,” she said to the drug- 
gist, who blushed and stuttered that it 
was quite all right. She turned and 
started for the door. 

But Tarrant stood in her way. She 



tried to move around him and he 
stepped directly into her path. 

“Wait, please,” he said. 

“Look, mister fix-it,” she said, corm 
ing to a halt, and staring angrily up to 
the features of this man who wouldn’t 
let her alone. “You’ve played boy 
scout. Your good deed’s been done. The 
damage is forgotten and forgiven. And 
now if you don’t mind', I have an im- 
portant engagement. Would you mind 
letting me by?” 

“Yeah,” Tarrant said. He was more 
than crestfallen. It had been a very 
long time since he’d seen so pretty a 
girl. “Yeah. Oh, say. I left my brief- 
case in the lobby. Mind if I walk with 
you?' Can’t tell: — You- know people^ 
dash out of elevators. Might be handy 
to have me around, acting as inter- 
ference.” 

“Interference is right,” she said 
scathingly. “Well. The lobby is for 
the public’s use. I suppose J can’t 
stop you.” 

“Atta girl,” Tarrant said. 

She kept her face averted while he 
walked back with her. The starter had 
his case. He started to turn away, 
when he saw she continued to avoid his 
eyes, but stopped when she asked the 
starter : 

“What floor does Mister Robert 
Bruce live on?” 

“He’s busy,” Tarrant said, whipping 
around in her direction again. ' 

“How do you know?” she asked. 

“Just come from there. He has some 
business with some guy who walked in 
just as I was going out.” 

Mona Lavy bit her lip in perplexity. 
She should have called, she knew then. 
Hang it ! 

“And I might as well tell you it 
looked like an all-morning affair,” Tar- 
rant continued. He had seen the frown 
of annoyance on her face. “Say. I’ll 
bet you’re a writer too. He’s a tough 
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man to sell. Of course if you’ve got an 
in . . . Now me, I got an in like Hope 
with Paramount. Why don’t you let 
me buy you a drink. Okay! Coffee 
then,” he amended, when he saw her 
flush and guessed it was in anger. 
“Maybe I can help you?” 

“Maybe you' can,” she said. Mona 
was the sort who ‘made her mind up 
quickly. If it was true that this man 
had sold Bruce than he could tell her 
something about Bruce. And there 
were some things she would have liked 
to know before she saw him. 

“Swell!” Tarrant made no bones 
about his being grateful. He hadn’t 
expected her to say yes. Yet he hadn’t 
any ideas that his offer would be ac- 
cepted so quickly. “Any place you’d 
like to eat at?” 

“There’s a nice place across the 
street,” she said. “I’ve lunched there 
before.” 

“Well, we’re a little too early for 
lunch. But if you’re hungry, I’m sure 
they can fix you up.” 

“You’re a great one for getting peo- 
ple fixed up, aren't you?” she asked, 
but her smile robbed the words of the 
nastiness which might have been read 
into them. 

“Well,” she began after the waitress 
had taken their order, “so give me the 
lowdown on Bruce.” 

“Y’mean on how to sell him?” he 
asked. 

“Umm, yes.” 

“That depends on what you want to 
sell,” he replied. “He buys all kinds of 
things. Fact articles, mystery stories, 
westerns, book-length stuff, and novels 
of fact and fiction. What are you do- 
ing or what have you done?” 

“I’m doing a fact crime story. . . .” 

“Oh ! ” he broke in. “For True Mys- 
tery. Go on.” 

“Yes. It’s a story about a group of 
men who are trying to control the crime 



' elements of the world. Rather con- 
solidate them under a single leader- 
ship. . .” 

“Did you say a true mystery?” .he 
broke in once again. “Holy whitefish 
bellies! Lady, you’re hitting for one 
of his science-fiction group. Matter of 
fact I saw him today on a story I’m do- 
ing. That’s odd. It’s a bit like that. 
Say! I’ve got an idea. Let’s combine 
our stories.” 

He was smiling broadly as he talked. 
And she saw he was kidding her. 

“You have,” she said slowly, biting- 
ly, “a peculiar sense of humor. I’ll bet 
that once you attempted gag writing 
for radio, but somehow never found a 
comedian who could give the baff 
laughs you wanted when he heard your 
stuff. Now if we’re going to have low 
comedy, let’s just call it quits.” 

“Please. Don’t get me wrong. I 
was pulling your leg. And a . .” 

“Mighty pretty leg it is,” she said. 
“Now are you going to tell .me some- 
thing about Bruce or aren’t you?” 

“IpVERYTHING I can,” he said in 
more sober tones. “But what 
can I tell you about the man that you 
can’t get from Who's who? But about 
that story you’re doing. Certainly you 
didn’t think he’d fall for that. It’s 
ridiculous, for a fact story. But fiction, 
well, it’s not exactly new. I’ve written 
dozens of stories around the same 
theme. He’d buy that especially if it 
were handled right. Give it that slant.” 

“What slant?” 

And Tarrant knew the only slant 
which she could give her story was the 
one he was going to use. H’m. Not 
so hot. She was pretty and all that. 
But his story in her hands. Uhn. Uhn. 

The white apron of the waitress in- 
truded between their talk. She was a 
tall woman in her middle years, with a 
long face which was accented by a 
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large, red-veined nose. Neither had 
given her a second glance when they 
had ordered. Now they looked blank- 
ly at her as she placed the dishes before 
Mona and the coffee, which was all 
Tarrant had ordered, before him. 

“Sorry, miss,” she said. “On’y vege- 
table we had was corn. But I had ’em 
fix it nice. .” 

Mona had ordered a beef stew on 
Tarrant’s recommendation. She was 
possessed of an ever-healthy appetite. 
So she smiled up at the woman and 
said: 

“That’s all right. Nothing wrong 
with corn.” 

The woman smiled and walked off. 
Tarrant idly watched her step into the 
kitchen. An instant later, another girl 
bearing a tray walked out into the din- 
ing room. Her order, was for a table 
beside theirs. Tarrant, watching the 
girl place the dishes on the table, ad- 
mired the skill with which she made 
room for them. Coffee placed here; 
main dish there; vegetables, which in 
this case seemed to consist of peas . . 

Peas! But that was what Mona had' 
ordered, Tarrant thought^ in surprise. 
Why was she given corn? 

He turned to the girl who had started 
on her meal. He was just in time to see 
her take a small forkful of corn in her 
mouth. She started to chew at it and 
an odd look of distaste wrinkled her 
face. 

Tarrant could only call it instinct. 
But the words were out of him before 
he knew they had more than formed in 
his mind: 

“Spit it out! Quick!” 

She was only too glad to do as he 
ordered ."There was an odd bitterness to 
the taste of the corn. She hadn’t 
swallowed any but already -she felt 
a retch come to her throat. Manners 
were forgotten. She bent her head al- 
most to the meat plate and spit the mess 



out into it. But reflex action made, her 
swallow the saliva. 

“Stick your finger down your 
throat,” Tarrant said tersely, his eyes 
fixed in unwavering attention on her 
face. 

But there was no need for that. She 
became sick without the emergency re- 
lief he had ordered. 

Glances of disgust and curiosity were 
thrown at them from nearby diners. 
Tarrant knew better than to look for 
their waitress. He had an idea that 
she had found the rear exit to the res- 
taurant. He arose, stepped around the 
table to Mona’s side, and helped her to 
her feet. There was a woman coming 
from a door T marked, -ladies, >oyer at the 
far right side of the room. He placed 
one arm around Mona’s waist and 
pulled her to the door. 

She was able to murmur: 

“lean . make it from . Oops!” 

npHE door closed on her being sick; 

But Tarrant was no longer there. 
He had turned and was striding back 
to the table. But it was no longer 
empty. There was a man - leaning over 
it, the two women who were seated at 
the table behind Tarrant and Mona, 
two waitresses, and even as Tarrant 
got there, three other diners. 

“Anything wrong, sir?” the strange 
man asked. 

“You the manager?” Tarfant asked.. 

“Yes. Anything wrong, sir?” the 
manager asked again. 

“Only with the food,” Tarrant said 
and turned to look down at the table. 
“Hey!” he yelped. “Where’s the dish 
of corn?” 

“Corn, sir?” the manager said. 

“Yes. She ordered peas, but the 
waitress said they were out and would 
she have corn instead. Now the dish is 
gone.” 

Tarrant whirled on the curious on- 
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lookers. 

“Anybody see that dish disappear?” 
he asked. 

There was a shaking of heads and 
shrugging of shoulders, but it seemed 
that no one had seen the dish of corn. 

“Are you sure the girl said there was 
no peas?” the manager asked. “I’m 
asking because that’s a dish we always 
have.” 

“Positive. That’s what made me 
suspicious,” Tarrant lied. Actually 
there was no reason for his suspicion, 
except that of some strange instinct 
which had compelled him to shout his 
warning. 

“And where’s the girl?” Tarrant con- 
tinued. 

“I don’t think we’ll see' her,” Mona 
said. She had come up behind them. 
She looked paler than usual. But Tar- 
rant saw that she seemed all right, other 
than a whiteness about the lips. 

“I’m very sorry this happened,” the 
manager said hastily on seeing Mona. 
“If there’s anything else you’d like. Of 
course there’d be no charge . .” 

“Thank you, no,” Mona said. “Come 
along,” to Tarrant. “I just thought of 
something .” 

Neither saw the dark-faced man in 
unobtrusive dress get up from a table 
close to the door and follow them the 
instant/they passed through it. 

Mona took the lead. She had parked 
her car down the street. Tarrant tagged 
along almost a pace in the rear. The 
girl was in an obvious hurry. But 
though Tarrant tried to make conversa- 
tion she was silent to any gambit he 
laid in her path. Finally after a hun- 
dred feet of this silence, Tarrant gave 
up and just tagged along, content to go 
where she led. And behind them the 
stranger moved, always just out of 
sight, yet not so far that he could not 
observe their smallest move. 

Their tail almost missed getting a 



cab because Mona’s move to her car 
was so sudden. As it was she was half 
way down the block before the stran- 
ger pulled a Yellow Cab over to the 
curb. 

Mona drove, her eyes straight ahead 
watching traffic. Tarrant sat silent be- 
side her. She began to talk but did not 
look at him : 

“Why did someone try to kill me in 
that restaurant? What do you know 
about it?” 

“I?” bewilderment made his voice 
rise. “What the Now wait a min- 
ute!” 

“Then why did you pick that place to 
eat in?” she insisted. Then'after a short 
silence, “Oh. I suppose you couldn’t 
have known. I — I’ve got to talk to 
someone. I lied to you. I know Rob- 
ert Bruce. But when you said you 
wrote for him, I got a wild idea. There 
are some things I’ve got to know. I 
thought perhaps you could solve a puz- 
zle for me.” 

He thought, “Baby. You’re a puz- 
zle in yourself. What makes you go 
’round?” Instead, he said: 

“Anything I can do I’ll be glad to. 
Ask away.” 

“First,” she continued, “we’ve got 
to think something out. Do you think 
someone has attempted murder?” 

Tarrant cogitated for a few seconds. 
•It didn’t seem possible that what she 
had asked could be true, yet on the 
face of it he had to accept the act as 
such. Though how they knew Tarrant 
and the girl would pick just that res- 
taurant in which to eat was beyond any 
guess he could make. 

“I can’t say with certainty,” he said. 
“But let’s assume so. Why?” 

“Later,” she said. “How did they 
know we were going to eat there? And 
before you answer that,” she turned 
with a swift, illuminating smile to him, 
“I want you to know I’ve eliminated 
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you from the list of suspects.” 

“There’s a list of suspects?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. Well, any idea about that?” 

“T’VE been thinking it over,” he said, 
shaking his head. “And I’ve got 
to admit I’m stuck for an answer.” 

“So am I,” she said. “Because in 
that block alone there are some four 
places we could have gone into. Yet 
we know that waitress skipped the min- 
ute she served me. How did they 
know ? We could just as well think of 
supernatural powers, right?” 

Tarrant grinned. But the grin 
changed to^ a frown when he saw there 
was no answering' smile on her face.' 

“Sure ! Or mental telepathy, if you 
want. What makes you say that?” 
“Because,” she said, “like the come- 
dian on the air, it’s true.” 

, ^arrant digested that. It didn’t go 
^ i'l with his breakfast. He switched 
'udm one thought to another. Was this 
girl a bit wacky? No! Yet He 
looked out of the window and saw they 
were on the Drive. 

“By the way,” he said. “Where are 
we bound for?” 

“My place.” 

“Uhn, uhn. Since we’re operating on 
the assumption it was attempted mur- 
der, they’ll know it didn’t work. Holy 
whitefish bellies! We’re dopes. They 
must have had us spotted when we 
walked out. And for sure there’s a tail 
on us. Turn right at North and we’ll 
start doing circles;” 

Tarrant caught the Yellow follow- 
ing, when Mona made a turn on Banks 
Street. 

“Pull into the curb,” he said sharply. 
The car hadn’t quite stopped rolling 
when he leaped from the seat and 
stepped directly into the path of the 
cab. There was a squealing of brakes 
applied hastily, and Tarrant- caught a 



quick glimpse of a man in the rear 
seat shouting to the driver. But if 
what he was saying to the driver was 
to the effect he wanted him not to stop, 
the driver hadn’t paid any heed. 

Tarrant jerked the door open and 
reached in with one long arm and 
hauled the stranger out. 

“Now, mister, start talking,” he said. 

The other tried to jerk loose but Tar- 
rant only brought his hand higher un- 
til he was almost lifting the other off 
the ground. 

“Are you gonna sing or do I have to 
break you in two?” Tarrant grunted. 

“Hey, fella, what’s all the excite- 
ment?” the cab driver asked. He had 
-left- his- cab the .moment Tarrant had 
dragged his fare from the back seat. 

“I don’t know,” Tarrant said. “But 
I’m gonna find out. Right now.” 

“I thought this guy was kinda hot, 
askin’ me ta folly the broad,” the 
cabbie said. “Maybe he needs a little 
persuadin’, huh?” 

Tarrant saw the stranger’s eyes shift 
in fear. Already a crowd was gather- 
ing, it was just after lunch hour and al- 
though Banks was a quiet street nor- 
mally, it only took something like this 
to make it look like Rush Street when 
there is a fight outside of a tavern. 

“Okay. I’ll talk,” the man said. 
“Where can we go?” 

Tarrant loosed his hold and before 
the stranger had any idea of what was 
going on, he was frisked. He had no 
gun that Tarrant could feel. 

“In the girl’s car,” Tarrant said. 
“Let’s go.” 

Mona accepted the situation as if she 
had been expecting it. Tarrant made 
the stranger sit in the middle. 

“244 Addison,” Tarrant said. 

She gave him a quick look, then 
nodded to herself, set the car in gear 
and started off. It was a ten minute 

v 

run down the Outer Drive. 
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“Make a break and I’ll knock you 
silly,” Tarrant warned as they got out 
of the car. 

Tarrant shoved the man into one of 
the two overstuffed chairs, motioned 
Mona to the sofa, and dragged up a 
kitchen chair for himself. 

“Well,” Tarrant prompted. 

The stranger spread his hands flat 
in a gesture of resignation and began: 

“Okay. I’m a private eye. Work 
for Congress Detectives. Boss calls me 
in this morning and gives me the case. 
Get down to Cambridge Place and trail 
a woman, Mona Lavy. And, mister, 
that’s all I know.” 

“Why?” Mona burst out. “Who did 
the hiring?” 

“Sorry, miss,” the operative said. 
“That’s all I know. Sometimes we 
work direct with the client. Sometimes 
we don’t. This is one of those deals 
where the client is in the dark. And 
there won’t be any use trying to make 
the boss talk. He won’t.” 

“What’s your name?” Tarrant asked. 

“Broach,” the man said. “John 
Broach. But if you’re going to call I 
might as well tell you it won’t do any 
good. The boss’ll even deny knowing 
me.” 

“The man’s right,” Tarrant said 
sourly. “Okay. Scram, mister.” 



r T''ARRANT came back from the 
kitchen, a couple of drinks in his 
hands. Mona was sitting relaxed on 
the wide sofa. He placed them on the 
cocktail table, found a seat beside her 
and said: 

“Drink first. Talk later. Here’s for 
the best.” 

She downed the drink with him and 
smiled with her eyes over the rim of 
the glass. 

“From the beginning,” she promised. 
“My name is Mona Lavy. I don’t 
know whether you’ve ever heard of my 



father, but he was a publisher. In a 
small way. He published magazines of 
the occult. He died a short while ago. 

“Now,” she paused, took a deep 
breath, as though she were plunging 
into deep water and continued, “about 
three years ago he received a letter 
from a man named Aijan Machin. I 
was in the office when it was brought 
in. He read it and I saw that the let- 
ter had upset him considerably. I knew 
that sooner or later he’d talk about 
it. So I didn’t ask what was in it. I 
say that I knew he would talk about 
it. But I was mistaken. He didn’t. 
A week later there was a second let- 
ter. And this one positively frightened 
him speechless. I didn’t wait for a 
confidence but took the page out of 
his hand and read it for myself. Let 
me see if I can remember it literally . . . 

“ 'My Dear Lavy,’ it began. 'I don’t 
think it too wise an action on your part 
to disregard the message which was 
sent to you. We asked you to call on 
Machin, personally. You have not 
done so. There can be no recourse 
from a continued refusal. We can only 
gather that you are no longer an active 
member of the organization. Of course 
you realize what that means.’ ” 

Tarrant was regarding her with a 
blank look and a hung chin. 

“My father died in mysterious cir- 
cumstances. The doctor called it heart 
failure. Yet he had gone to him only 
two weeks before for a complete physi- 
cal check-up and had taken a cardio- 
graph. There was nothing wrong with 
my father’s heart. 

“ Something killed my father ! ” 

“What do you mean, something?” 
Tarrant asked. 

“What else can it be called? One 
second he was sitting in his chair doing 
some editorial work, the next he was 
slumped over, dead. I was there in 
the room. Nothing and no one was 
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with us. What am I to think?” 

“Was he examined for drugs?” Tar- 
rant asked. It was impossible, he 
thought. 

“He was dead of heart failure. Noth- 
ing else. The doctor said he’d stake 
his reputation bn it.” 

Tarrant couldn’t believe it. There 
had to be a more valid reason. But it 
seemed there was none, or Mona 
wanted to go on to something more im- 
portant. 

“My father must have had an idea of 
what was going to happen. Because a 
short while before his death, he called 
me in and told me a story. Please see 
if you can make something out of it. 

“About’ twenty-nine" years - ago my - 
father went to the interior of China. 

I don’t know why he went nor did he 
explain. He only told me what hap- 
pened there. He saw someone called 
the Keeper of the Lamp. There were 
eight other men in the Refuge; that’s 
what they called this place they were 
in. Only Dad called them Gamen. 
Dad said they were instructed in var- 
ious things, some I could understand, 
others I couldn’t. 

“Wait. Don’t interrupt,” she said 
to Tarrant when she saw his lips part. 
“For example, Dad was taught the 
world of the occult. It seems the 
Keeper wanted Dad to go back to the 
world and give it messages through the 
use of a magazine he was to found. He 
was furnished money and facilities. But 
he was also taught something called 
tauatu” 

“And what is tauatu?” Tarrant 
asked. 

“The ability to project your thoughts 
over distances. A sort of telepathy. 
But there was a single receiver, the 
Keeper, of the Lamp. Further, the 
Keeper alone had the means of sig- 
naling to those for whom he had mes- 
sages. Now let me get. back to what 



happened after father’s death. 

“I knew Machin’s address. So I 
communicated with him. I told him 
I knew my father’s duties and that he 
had instructed me in them. Why 
couldn’t I become a member of the 
organization? Machin agreed. As a 
matter of fact he seemed anxious for 
me to join. I attended two meetings. 
The first seemed to be a sort of social 
affair. You know, cocktails and ca- 
napes. It was a mixed group although 
the men were predominant. There 
were two Chinese present and one Jap. 
The nationalities were also mixed. The 
talk was light and varied, very little of 
politics or international doings. I was 
-disappointed,, to ^ say _ the. least. Until 
almost time for departure. 

“T WAS talking to Gordon Chen and 
another whose name I don’t recall. 
Machin came over and joined us. This 
other man said something about the 
realities of the supernatural. And 
Machin said a strange thing. He said, 
‘The West has always received the 
light. And it has always come from 
the East. Who knows but that the 
day may soon come when the East will 
no longer give the light. Then there 
will be eternal darkness over the 
West .’ Tarrant, I puzzled over 
those words for a long time. It wasn’t 
until the last meeting that I ( got' their 
meaning. 

“My father edited a magazine called, 
Occulti. There was something said at 
the last meeting. I thought it sounded 
familiar. And I found the interpreta- 
tion in Occulti. 

“There was a man there who said, 
‘Bow before the Lamp and the Flame, 
before knowledge and x death.’ My 
father had written, ‘First, before all 
else, there was the Flame. And for the 
Flame there had to be a vessel, the 
Lamp. In the Flame is all knowledge 
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and in the Lamp, death. Ayame, the 
seer of the Basalt mountain said that 
the two, are synonymous. But he also 
said that the Lamp came first; first the 
vessel, then its contents, death. We 
have no choice. The road is plain. 
Knowledge leads but to death.’ Does 
that make sense, Tarrant?” 

"Honey chile,” Tarrant said, “noth- 
ing makes sense. I don’t know whether 
you’ve been smoking something or not. 
But it sure sounds like it .” 

“Then why,” Mona asked, “did you 
stop me from eating that corn?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. But 
when she smiled somewhat grimly and 
wanted to go on, he stopped her: 
“Search me,” he said. “All I gotta 
say is that out of all that you’ve told 
me the only thing that makes sense is 
the name, Gordon Chen. And his name 
alone is what makes me think it’s all 
a pipe dream. 

“Like I told you, I’m a writer. Pulp 
stuff, in the main. Sells like mad and 
my editor tells me I’ve even got a fan 
following. But we fellas don’t dream 
the stuff up. We’ve, got to do as much 
research as the big boys in the slicks. 
Chinatown and the Chinese are favor- 
ite heroes or villains however we cast 
them. And who do you think I go to 
when I want information? You guessed 
it, Gordy Chen . .” 

“All right,” she finally managed to 
get in. “What do you think of Chen?” 
“One swell guy, that’s what I think 
of Gordy. Look. I’ve known Gordy 
for some nine or ten years now. I’ve 
never known him to be other than kind* 
gentle and intelligent. What’s more, 
that’s not my opinion alone. All' of 
Chinatown agrees with me.' His name 
is a password there. I’ve gotten into 
more places just by saying Gordy sent 
me, than if I had an F. B. I. badge.” 
She sighed aloud, 'a small sound of 
resignation. She came slowly erect 



from her seat on the sofa and reached 
for her purse. Tarrant watched her 
narrowly. Her face was blank hiding 
her thoughts. She stood, started for 
the door and there was something final 
in her walk, something in the stiffness 
of the head and shoulders which were 
like words saying, well, that’s all 

“And where do you think'you’re go- 
ing?” Tarrant asked. 

“Home,” she said. “I’m tired sud- 
denly.” Her back was to him. 

“Now let’s not be foolish,” he said. 

“I made a mistake and thought you’d 
see things in my light. I suppose I 
shouldn’t have thought that way. After 
all it was too much to expect. So I’ll go 
it alone .” 

Her hand was on the knob and her 
back was still to him. He took a few 
strides and with his long legs they 
brought him to the door. He took her 
hand gently away from the knob. 

“Okay. You win. I’ll play all the 
way. First,” he said as he steered her 
back to the couch, “I'm going to see 
Gordy Chen. Alone. But first we 
have to get you located in a place where 
they won’t find you. Certainly you 
can’t stay here or at your hotel or 
apartment. I think I know of a place 
. Yep! Be back in a couple of sec- 
onds.” 

She could hear him talking in a 
muffled voice from the alcove where 
the phone was. He returned and there 
was a broad grin on his mouth. 

“Did it!” he said exultantly. “It 
pays to have friends. Some guy I 
know is a desk clerk. Did him a favor 
once and now he’s returned it. Jack- 
son Hotel, room 924, that’s your new 
address. Let’s go.” 



'T'ARRANT breathed a sigh of re- 
A lief as he looked back to the tower- 
ing edifice of the Jackson Hotel. He 
was pretty sure Mona would be safe, 
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at least till he got back from Chen’s 
place. He wished he could believe her 
and not think it was fantasy she was 
spilling. He couldn’t quite get her 
angle in telling him those things. Un- 
less she was going to do a story and 
wanted to try it out on him first. 

She had given him the keys to her 
car. He turned the ignition on and 
put the clutch in. But before he re- 
leased it, he looked in the rear vision 
mirror to see ' if there' was anything 
suspicious to be seen. Nothing. He 
let the clutch out and started rolling.. 

The letters on the window were 
square, a half moon of lettering which 
announced that Gordon Chen was an 
importer of Chinese curios. The famil- 
iar sound of a tinkling bell, and the 
pungent odor of incense, were the first 
things to greet him as he opened the 
door. The single clerk Chen employed 
looked up from the white customer he 
was waiting on, recognized Tarrant, 
and smiled in silent greeting/ Tarrant 
pointed a finger at the curtain separat- 
ing the front from the rear.' The clerk 
shook his head, yes. 

Just as Tarrant reached the curtain 
he pulled a half dollar from his pocket 
and held it in the fingers of his left 
hand. Then he parted the material. 

‘T win,” he said to the Chinese seated 
in the barrel chair beside the elaborate 
lamp. 

“Of course, my friend,” Chen said. 
“What better way to pass the time than 
in the quest of knowledge? And who 
gets the half buck this time?” 

“Let’s give it to' the Society Of Starv- 
ing Booksellers,” Tarrant said. “We’ve 
tried every other worthy cause.” 

Tarrant had noticed Chen’s absorp- 
tion in a book every time he had come. 
It had come to the stage, finally, where 
he had expected it., But once Chen 
had disappointed him. So Tarrant made 
a bet with himself. That for every 



time Chen was not in a book when he 
came over Tarrant would have to give 
money to charity. Tarrant did not 
lose often. 

“Well, Dale. What’s new?” Chen 
asked, as he carefully closed the rather 
large volume. 

“Not much, keed,” Tarrant said. 

“Which means my friend Tarrant 
has something on his mind, as .if I 
didn’t know,” Chen said. “Okay, spill 
it.” 

“Sure,” Tarrant said. “What’s tau- 
atu ?” 

Chen had a smooth, hairless face. It 
was difficult to tell how old he was. 
It was, because of the composed pla- 
cidity-of -the .features, .also, difficult to 
tell what was going on in his mind. 
But this time Tarrant -had scored a 
bull’s-eye. The features underwent a 
strange transformation. There was a 
single word to describe what Tarrant 
saw written on the olive skin, fear! 

“Taua-Taua,” Chen stuttered. 
“Where did you hear of Tauatu? 
How .” * 

“First you,” Tarrant said grimly. So 
Mona was right. 

But if Tarrant had made a crack in 
the Chinese imperturbability it was not 
for long. The features assumed their old 
expression of calm and the eyes were 
as blameless of sin or wrongdoing as. 
a child’s. 

“It is something of which very few 
Occidentals have any knowledge,” 
Chen said. “Simply, tauatu is thought 
transference. I’m just curious as "to 
how you learned of it.” 

“From Mona Lavy,” Tarrant said, 
hitting him with a load from the other 
barrel. 

This time Chen was prepared. 

“Mona Lavy, eh. A very charming 
young woman. I had great respect for 
her father.” 

“I hear you knew him in the old 
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days,” Tarrant said carefully. This 
was treacherous ground. He didn’t 
want to get in over his depth. “Y’know, 
back in the days when you were Gamen 
in the refuge on the mountain re- 
treat .” 

“I see her father spoke his mind,” 
Chen said. 

“Yes,” Tarrant broke in. “Just be- 
fore he died. Someone tried to kill 
Mona this afternoon Later a fly 
cop tailed us from the restaurant. Know 
anything about that?” 

“Why should I?” Chen asked. 

“Because it seems you were at a 
meeting over at Machin’s. And be- 
cause she thinks that the whole thing 
started there.” 

“Are you accusing me of anything, 
Dale?” Chen asked. 

Tarrant was silent. He didn’t know 
what reply to give. 

Chen went on. “Dale, how did you 
get mixed up in this?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Tarrant said. 
“What does matter is that it has be- 
come a personal problem with me. I 
want to find out what is behind all this, 
how it concerns Miss Lavy.” 

(OHEN had been holding the large 
book in his lap. He put it to one 
side and stood up. Tarrant was al- 
ways startled on seeing Chen come to 
his feet. The man was gigantic, dwarf- 
ing Tarrant’s own six feet and over by 
several inches. He was not alone tall, 
but also wide, heavy, thick-necked, 
broad-shouldered. 

Tarrant knew Chen was not one of 
the Cantonese usually associated by the 
white man as being representative of all 
Chinese. Chen came from some region 
in Outer Mongolia. He had once said 
most of the men there were built on 
his lines. 

“I see,” Chen said. “I think I un- 
derstand. And for once, Dale, there 



VENGEANCE 

is^nothing I can do for you. But I 
can give you an idea about us. Do you 
remember something which happened 
in Chinatown back a couple of years 
ago? Something which had to do with 
the Dragon War?” 

Tarrant’s brow wrinkled in memory. 
The Dragon War, despite its high- 
sounding name, had been a simple clash 
of personalities for control of gambling 
in the district. Tarrant had thought 
there would be excellent material for 
a story and had come to Chen for 
help, which, as alwaysfChen had given. 
Tarrant shook his head. 

“Then you remember Sun Yet Ling?” 
Chen asked. 

“Wasn’t he the one who was ousted?” 
Tarrant asked. 

“Right. Do you know what hap- 
pened?” 

“Uh, uh.” 

“He was simply told that the Keeper 
of the Lamp thought it was not meet 
that gambling should be held above 
the spirit of light.” 

“How you like, Gordy,” Tarrant 
said, “to give a riddle as the key to 
another riddle. Translate.” 

A buzzer’s whirring sound made 
them turn their heads. It was the 
clerk’s summons. There was an im- 
portant client in the outer room who 
wanted to see Chen himself. 

“I think you’ll have to figure that 
one out for yourself, Dale,” Chen said 
gravely. “Sorry.” 

“You mean that’s all there is to it?” 
Tarrant asked. He put his fingers on 
Chen’s sleeve. 

“No! That’s not all! Tell Miss 
Lavy to get as far away from Chicago 
as possible,” Chen said vehemently. 

Tarrant’s fingers tightened on the 
cloth. 

“Hey! Are you threatening her?” 
he demanded. 

“Not I. Nor is it a threat. That’s 
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a command!” Chen said. And for the 
first time in all the years of their friend- 
ship Tarrant saw Chen in another light. 
It wasn’t a pleasant light. There was 
menace and worse in the Chinese’s 
voice and manner. The white man 
went pale in anger. 

“Look here, Gordy,” he began. 

But Chen whipped his arm free of 
the other’s grip and said: 

“Better leave now, Dale. I have 
someone waiting.” 

“Okay, Gordy. I’ll go: And when 
I return. I’ll have the answer to the 
puzzle you’ve given me.” 

For the first time that day Tarrant’s 
thoughts were not on Mona Lavy. 
There was“a file in the room- in -his- 
apartment which he used for an office. 
He kept carbons of all his stories in that 
file. The Dragon War was in there 
somewhere. 

J^OBERT BRUCE turned the last of 
the lights low. Jason had left only 
a few moments before. Bruce was all 
alone in the apartment. He sat back 
in the wide chair and let himself go 
lax. It had been a long time since he 
had gone into tauatu. 

Slowly things began to lose their 
sharp definitions. The room became 
a blur of soft lightly defined shadows. 
His eyes remained open but a haze 
slipped over his mind. The shadows 
in the room lengthened, deepened until 
the whole room was a mask of dark- 
ness that was like dusk. 

Softly, bell-like, there stole from' 
every corner of the shadows, the sound 
of a gong. Three times a single note 
was repeated like a summons. 

“I hear . and obey !” Bruce said. 
His voice had answered the summons 
of the gong, but his lips had not opened 
to let the words through. 

It was a whisper of sound, a thread 
which, to anyone else, would not have 



made sense, but to Bruce it was as a 
shout : 

“Hear and obey!” the words came 
from the darkness. “I command thee!” 

“From the far corners of the light 
which the Lamp sheds I bring thee the 
spirit. The time has come! The world 
is sinful and full of arrogance. Man 
has it a not in him to learn. I have de- 
cided that before knowledge can be 
given death must fall among the 'arro- 
gant and noisy. 

“I command thee to let thy spirit 
fly to me. Thy tasks have been done 
well and thy reward is at my hand . . .” 

The return to light was swifter than 
the previous transformation. The shad- 
ows were gone._ _There was only the 
soft light from the lamps in the room. 
The man in the chair stirred and sud- 
denly moved. There was a wild look in 
his eyes. There had been no mistaking 
that voice. It was the Keeper of the 
Lamp. 

Bruce wiped the beading of - sweat 
from his ' brow. So the moment was 
at hand. He licked his lips. He wished 
he knew what the Keeper had in mind 
for him. He sighed deeply. 

His mind came out of the depths into 
which it had been plunged by the words 
from the unknown. He knew that the 
end would not be long in coming. If 
only there was time to do what he 
wanted to do. In rapid succession he 
considered and rejected several possi- 
bilities. There simply wasn’t time for 
any elaborate ^lots. He knew he hadn’t 
long to live, and knew also that there 
wasn’t anything he could do about it. 
Who, how, what choice had he? If 
only he could tell his story to some- 
one 

He snapped his fingers ! That young 
fellow who came to his place only that 
morning! What was his name? Tar- 
ring.. No, Tarrant. Dale Tarrant. 
Of course. He still had his manuscript. 
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There would be an address on it. There 
always was. 

His haste was feverish. His hands 
weren’t steady and there was a tremble 
to his body as he scrambled with clumsy 
fingers among/ the papers oh his desk. 
Ah! There it was. 

Wonderful, he. exulted. Tarrant was 
thorough. He not only gave an address 
but also a phone. Buckingham 
23534 

JT TOOK a long time, Bruce thought, 
for him to answer. Maybe he wasn’t 
home? Maybe he had an office some- 
where? These writers! Damn them! 
Did they have to live as the public 
imagined they do? Aah! A voice . 

“Hello!” Bruce said in a strident 
voice. “Tarrant?” 

There was an affirmative answer. 
“Fine, fine! Glad I got you in. This 
is Robert Bruce . That’s right -. 
Look, Tarrant. Are you busy tonight? 

Is it that late? Well, I think 
it’s of sufficient importance to you so 
that you can forego your usual eight 
hours sleep or whatever amount you 
get. I want you to get here as quickly 
as you can. No! Leave now. In your 
pyjamas if you have to. Get a cab! I 
promise whatever your trouble you will 
be well-repaid .” 

Tarrant’s eyes widened in surprise 
when he saw Bruce. The man looked 
feverish, frightened, Tarrant thought. 

“Aah!” Bruce sighed in relief when 
he saw the lank lehgth of the other. 
“You did hurry. Good. Well, come in. 
I won’t be more than a couple of sec- 
onds . want to get things right for 
you. Yes. Mustn’t forget things at a 
moment like this.” 

Tarrant shook his head in bewilder- 
ment. The man sounded like he was 
off his nut. And the way he was going 
at the papers on the wide desk. Tar- 
rant kept a sidewise look at the other, 



as he found a seat. It didn’t take long. 
Bruce grunted aloud in satisfaction and 
came up with a thin sheaf of loose 
papers. He turned in a quick pivot and 
strode to the love seat on which Tar- 
rant was sitting and fell into the down 
pillow. He breathed in a stertorous 
manner, his breath whistling through 
his nostrils. 

“Hey!” Tarrant warned. “Better 
take it easy! You’ll have a stroke. 
It’ll keep for a couple of seconds . . .” 

“Perhaps not,” Bruce said. “Can’t 
take a chance. No time for preamble 
and I’m sure there won’t be time 
for any explanations afterward. Got to 
tell the whole thing as best I can. Lis- 
ten .” 

Tarrant happened to glance at the 
desk clock at the very instant Bruce 
finished his tale. Exactly an hour had 
gone by. Tarrant couldn’t believe his 
eyes. A whole lifetime had gone by! 
Lifetime? A thousand years had passed 
before his eyes. He wished he could 
laugh or cry or anything except sit 
this way with his mouth hanging open 
like a trap for flies. 

The wildest tales of the drunkest 
drunk he had ever listened to could 
not begin to approximate the story this 
man had told. Not even in the most 
lurid of fantasy tales had he ever read 
the like. Incredible was a mild term 
for it. Yet 

Bruce was sitting, his head bowed, 
his hands plastered to the greying hair 
at the temples. He was still breathing 
gustily as though he had been running. 
Tarrant shoved roughly at the shoul- 
der nearest him. 

“Bruce ! Bruce ! ” he called. 

“Yeah,” the other grunted. 

“F’r the love of God, man,” Tarrant 
said. “Get yourself under control. I’m 
not making any comment on what 
you’ve said; I’m not saying I believe 
or don’t. But for Heaven’s sake get 
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hold of yourself before you break into 
little bits of jittering pieces.” 

“I won’t now,” Bruce said. “Not 
now anymore. 'Enough of what I told 
you is in those pieces of paper you have 
there. Don’t lose them. Names, places, 
dates, they’re all there. It’s going to 
be a hell of a big job getting people to 
believe all this but you’ll have to do it 
somehow. Now here’s an angle,' here’s 



'ARRANT started to call his name. 

But the word never left his lips. 
A startling transformation came over 
the man by Tarrant’s side. For sud- 
_denly he jat erect as though drawn to 
the back of the sofa by invisible^ strings? 
His face, usually full of color, became 
pale, as if the blood had been drained 
from it. His eyes were wide, unseeing, 
staring blindly past Tarrant, though 
his face was turned toward him. Sud- 
denly he jerked slightly, his face made 
a terrible grimace and from the corner 
of his mouth saliva dripped in a thin 
thread. 



“Bruce!” Tarrant whispered in hor- 
ror. “What’s wrong, man?” 

There was no answer. As if by 
magic, Bruce’s face assumed its natural 
look.' The color came back and the 
mouth once more became full and red. 
Only the eyes continued their blank 
staring. 

It was the stare of a dead man! 

Tarrant did not know how long a 
time he spent in just gazing into the 
empty eyes. It could not have been too 
long. A cigarette he had lain in the ash- 
tray was just shedding, its last ash. He 
rose to his feet though his bones felt 
fluid, and when he stood erect it was not 
in his erect, lithe tallness. He stooped 
as if in weariness. 

Like a dog shakes himself free of 
water, was how Tarrant shook himself 
free of the horror which had enveloped 



him. Once more his brain was •at work. 
He didn’t look at Bruce anymore. . The 
dead stay dead, he thought.' But in 
this' case the dead might talk.- And he' 
didn’t .want to be around when that 
dead-faced fish, Jason, returned. 

He pulled a kerchief from his pocket 
and went* systematically about remov : 
ing every evidence of his having been 
in the room. Nor did he forget to wipe 
the doorknob free of his fingerprints. 
He took a last look at the dead man, 
still sitting erect in the sofa, turned, and 
with kerchief still around the knob, 
walked out into the foyer. He was 
thankful the elevator was one of the ^ 
self-service kind. 

He looked in-both-directions when 
he reached the street. He had parked 
Mona’s car around the corner. He 
shrugged himself deeper into his jacket, 
patted his pocket to make sure the pa- 
pers Bruce had thrust on him were still 
there, and stepped out onto the side- 
walk. Though the street was empty 
except for a man and woman walking 
arm and arm on the opposite side of 
the street a half block down, Tarrant 
had the .peculiar feeling that invisible 
eyes "were stabbing into his back. So 
strong was the feeling that when he was 
half way to the corner he turned on his 
heels abruptly, and stared intently 
down the stretch of empty street to 
see if there was a reason for his feeling. 

He drove with only part of his mind 
on the traffic. ^ The most of it was on 
what had happened. As. Bruce had 
said, he had all the things necessary,' 
names, addresses, dates, and reasons. 
And not alone in just talk. He had the 
papers to prove . Once more his 
hand went to his breast. 

There should have been' the familiar 
rustle of paper. But there was nothing. 
He stopped the car nor did he care or 
know whether there was traffic behind 
him or not. His hand went to the in- 
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side pocket. Nothing. He gagged in 
sudden terror. He knew he had placed 
those papers there! Why only a few 
moments before he had felt them. How, 
when .? 

He started the car once more. And 
this time he drove with a frantic un- 
seeing wildness which somehow, and 
only through the favor of the goddess 
of fortune, did not pile him up in a 
wreck, to the Jackson Hotel. Through 
the fog of his terror there came a sin- 
gle thought, Mona. She had to be all 
right! 

The clerk started back in fright at 
sight of Tarrant. 

“Quick! Ring Miss Lavy,” Tarrant 
said, pounding a fist on the desk. 

“Huh? Huh?” the clerk bleated. 

“Damn you! Ring 924, d’you hear?” 

Her sleepy voice was the most wel- 
come sound Tarrant had ever heard. 

“It’s me, Dale,” Tarrant said. “Put 
something on. I’m coming up. Amd 
don’t ask why; it’s too important to be 
told over the phone.” 

/ \ 

gHE had^a filmy bit of silk covering 

her night gown. He could see. the 
swelling of curves; he could feel the 
warmth of her. Her nearness and the 
scant costume she was wearing stirred 
his senses like a heady 1 wine. It took 
a real effort to thrust aside the physical 
thoughts which surged within him. She 
must have felt what he was thinking 
because the color in her cheeks height- 
ened and she had to turn her head 
aside. But the tableaux could not be 
kept indefinitely.' ^ 

She made the firsts move, stepping 
aside so he could get by. He made no 
small talk, knowing she was waiting 
with breathless interest: 

“Yeah. I know. I should have 
called you when I got back from Gordy 
Chen’s. But he told me something I 
could trace. And up to an hour or so 



ago, I was busy leafing through my 
files on this deal. Then I got a phone 
call. 

“You might as well sit down, Mona. 
You might jail down when I spit out 
what I have to.” 

She curled up on the sofa and waited 
until he dragged a straight-backed chair 
up and sat facing her. He spoke swiftly, 
in a low tone, trying hard not to make 
it sound too dramatic: 

“The call was from Robert Bruce. 
He sounded frightened, excited. He 
wanted me to come out, fast ! I hopped 
in your car and .got down there in a 
couple of minutes. He was waiting for 
me. Mona, I know now that every- 
thing you told me this afternoon is 
true. What’s more, I know your fath- 
er was killed. 

“Yes. It’s true. Bruce told me. 
He told me a helTof a lot more than 
that. What’s more he had Written evi- 
dence, well, perphaps you couldn’t 
bring it into a court of law and have 
them call it legal, -but to my way of 
looking at it, it was good enough for 
me, Mona. This thing is world-wide. 
Under the guise of .an agency which 
advocates peace, there is a terrible in- 
fluence at work aiming for the over- 
throw of this whole world, and if not 
by peaceful measures, then by force. 

“Your father, Bruce, Chen, Machin 
and dozens of other men, placed in 
strategic positions throughout the 
world, were agents in the direct em- 
ploy of this force. Your father rebelled 
after several years; he was able to see 
what was behind the words and signs. 
Bruce rebelled also. And. like your 
father, he was too late. Or perhaps 
powerless against the force. Bruce died 
tonight, Mona. I saw him die. Yet 
I’m willing to bet my last dollar that 
when the doctor examines him the doc- 
tor will say Robert Bruce died of a 
heart disease.” 
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Her face was a pair of wide dark 
eyes. He centered his glance on them. 
They regarded his with a fixed, hyp- 
notic look, as though what he had just 
told her was beyond belief. He went on: 
“I believe now because something 
happened to me on my way here that 
smacks of 'the unreal, the supernatural. 

I had those papers in my breast pocket 
when I left Bruce’s apartment. Not 
more than three minutes ago I felt for 
them. They were not there. And 
when I reached inside with my fingers,” 
he suited the action to the words, “I 
found this.” 

He pulled his fingers loose. Between 
them, she saw a fine grey ash. 

^ “Wh-What happened to the-papers?”- 
she said stumblingly. 

“I’d like an answer to that myself,” 
he said. “What’s the difference? I 
don’t think they’d have believed me 
anyhow. Y’know what I think, Mona?” 
She was past thinking. These past 
two weeks, tied up in a tight knot all 
the time. Seeing .Machin, his devil’s 
face, those wet warm brown eyes watch- 
ing her, probing at her. Those strange 
men and women she saw, her father’s 
death . She shuddered suddenly. 
But when he leaned forward at the 
gesture in a move of sympathy, she 
shook her head, no. 

“I’m all right. Maybe for the first 
time in weeks. Now /the uncertainty 
is over. We’re facing the facts; Go 
ahead. Tell me what you think.” 

H ER speech was short, jerky, but 
there was purpose in the words, 
determination in the sweep of chin and 
in the look of her eyes. 

“First I’m going to see a friend of 
mine. A chap by the name of John 
Gaylord. He's an agent for the Sec. 
Council of the U. N. To put it plainly, 
he’s top Intelligence man for our gov- 
ernment. I don’t know whether he’ll 



believe us or not, but we’ll have to take 
that chance. While I’m gone, and I’m 
going as soon as I leave here, I’ll want 
you to do something. You said this 
afternoon that you found a clue or key 
in something your father wrote. Try to 
find the magazine in which those words 
appeared . .” i 

“But Dale,” she broke in. “Through 
the years there must have been several 
hundred separate issues of that maga- 
zine . .” 

“I know,” he said. “First try the 
one in which he gave you the first clue. 
Perhaps there are others, also? Or 
maybe he hints or tells of another issue 
in which one appears. We’ll simply 
have, to track the darn thing down. 
You see, I believe your father had an~ 
idea what was going to happen to him. 

I know he had. There was but a single 
path open to him, the magazine.” 

Mona shook her head in agreement. 
“I think as you,” she said. “Very 
well. I’ll get dressed right now and 
get over to my place. If you remember 
there’s a complete file, but of course 
you don’t remember. You’ve never 
been there.” 

“No. But if I ever have the chance,” 
Tarrant said, “I’m going to make it a 
habit being there.” 

Their smiles 'were love candles light- 
ing their faces. And Tarrant, -when he 
reached the door, swung around, dashed 
back to where Mona waited for him, 
took the girl in his arms, planted a kiss 
which seemed to last forever on her lips, 
and ran out. He didn’t have to say 
anything. She knew what the kiss was 
for. And the pressure of her lips in 
return was answer enough for him. 

jyjONA inserted the key in the lock 
with all the stealth of a house 
breaker. The door creaked slightly, a 
familiar creak. Yet she gave a nervous 
start at the sound. The switch was be- 
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side the door. She pressed it and found 
that she was holding her breath in the 
second of time which passed before the 
light flicked on. 

The room was empty of course. But 
her sigh of relief was as profound as if 
she had seen dragons vanish. When she 
walked across the floor toward the din- 
ing room, which also served her as 
library, it was with renewed confidence. 
How silly she was, she thought. Phan- 
tasms exist only in the mind. Once 
more she pressed at a switch set beside- 
a door. 

“What took you so long?” a cul- 
’ tured voice asked. 

She could only stand and stare. 
There were two men in the room. One 
was a tall, heavy, Chinese. The other 
was short, slender, neatly dressed in 
dark clothes. He was the smaller and 
also the deadlier of the two. 

“Come in, Miss Lavy,” Machin said. 
“We’ve been waiting ever so long, Chen 
and I.” 

But she seemed rooted to the spot. 
Chen remedied that. Two. steps and 
he was by her side. Thick blunt fin- 
gers closed around her wrist. And be- 
fore she could utter a single sound his 
other hand was pressing her lips closed. 
He kicked the door shut behind him, 
while, with his free hand he lifted her 
like a sack of feathers and carried her 
to the overstuffed chair which only 
the night before Bruce had found so 
comfortable. 

“That’s a lot better, Mona,” Machin 
said. “Now we’re all comfy, you, I 
and Chen. Like three conspirators, 
eh?” 

gHE swallowed. And somehow it was 

not alone saliva, but her fears as 
well. Why, she thought, they weren’t 
here to harm her, she didn’t know. 
But it was a certainty in her mind. 
They wanted something of her, that 



was why they were here. And when she 
smiled, she noticed with amusement, 
Machin’s eyes widened slightly. 

“Yes. Do make yourselves at home. 
Or am I too late with my invitation?” 
There was no answer, so she continued, 
“Well? Is there something you wanted? 
Surely you didn’t break in just to shout 
surprise when I came home?” 

It was Chen who recovered his bal- 
- ance first: 

“Very nice indeed, Miss Lavy. I ad- 
mire your spirit. Too bad your father 
hadn’t the same stuff. However, we 
won’t delve or stay long on the subject 
of the late Lavy. You’re quite right. 
We didn’t come to surprise you, though 
we were wondering what was keeping 
you. 

“But we knew, of course, that you 
would show up. So here we are gath- 
ered. Now, Miss Lavy, we simply 
want the issue of Occulti which has the 
code which your father used .” 

Well, she thought, Dale Tarrant had 
been right. The key lay in one of those 
magazines. But which one? And what 
good would it do her to know? Noth- 
ing.of.what went on in her mind showed 
on the smooth soft skin of her face. 
She continued to smile as though great- 
ly amused by what Chen had just said. 

The smile was wiped 'dean in an in- 
stant. Machin moved with all the 
speed of a snake and his hand slapping 
her across the mouth was like a snake’s 
fang. 

“I have no time to waste, Mona,” he 
said in a calm low voice. “Where is 
the magazine?” 

There was a taste of salt in her 
mouth. She sucked in softly and tasted 
blood. Her eyes never left the soft 
wet ones of Machin.. And once more 
his hand struck. This time it was a 
harder blow, one which drew blood. 

“Where is the magazine?” he asked 
again. 
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Deliberately, with a strange joy, she 
let the blood escape her lips. It dripped 
down in a thin stream staining her chin 
and falling redly to the white and black 
print of her dress. Her eyes held an 
odd calm nor did they shift in the 
smallest degree from the brown ones 
trying to stare her down.. There was 
the sound of escaping breath from 
Machin. He threw his palms up and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“A pity, Mona,” he said. “I am not 
cruel or savage. I am so much the 
woman that I can only slap and claw ; 
Yes, and sometimes screech. But Chen, 
here. Aah! He is different. Did you 
know that he is a direct descendant of 
T amerlane ?“ But'how could'you know 
that? Your father had no time to tell 
you that. 

“Have you ever read of Tamerlane? 
A cruel, pitiless man. A man inured 
to the sufferings of humanity and not 
caring a hang. 

“Mona, listen. I swear to you that 
if you don’t talk, if you insist on these 
heroics, I shall be compelled to give 
you into the hands of Chen. It will 
be a matter of regret to me. You are 
very lovely, your body is a delight to 
the soul . . Look at his hands!” 

She couldn’t stop her eyes from go- 
ing to the hands of the Chinese. A 
shudder shook her frame. 

“In a matter of seconds,” Machin 
went on, “you would become a rag 
doll, torn, bloody, useless even for the 
scrap heap. There are other things 

Chen can do when he is aroused. The 

» 

touch of flesh brings out the basest in- 
stincts in a man. Chen becomes an 
animal . .” 

“Not NO!*’ her voice was the high 
wail of all the women who have been 
ravaged through ,the centuries. 

“Yes! Unless . .” 

“You’ve got to believe me, Machin. 
I don’t know what you’re talking about. 



Please. Believe me.” 

The two men looked at each other. 
A frown creased the forehead of the 
Chinese. He rubbed a^finger thought- 
fully down-the length of the wide nose. 
There was panic in the woman’s voice. 
Fear also. Above all, however, there 
was truth. She didn’t know. Not so 
good! 

“I think she is telling the truth, 
Machin,” Chen said. 

“Yes,” Machin was disgusted. “I 
think so, too. Aah!” He slapped her 
again, and she fell back from the blow. 
The thin flow of. blood stood out 
startlingly red against the paleness of 
her cheek and chin. 

“Perhaps. Tar rant has it,” Chen said, 
the sudden thought spoken aloud made 
him rigid. 

They turned once more to her. Mona 
was sobbing softly in a corner of the 
"sofa. Machin jerked her close while 
Chen moved in to stand towering above 
the two on the sofa. 

“Does Tarrant have it?” Machin 
asked. 

“And where is he now?” Chen said. 

“No, how can he have what I don’t 
know exists?”' Mona said. “He’s prob- 
ably home.” 

A DECISION had to be made, Ma- 
chin reasoned. This fool woman 
was clogging the flow of destiny. She 
had to be removed. It wouldn’t be 
hard. On the other hand, she was a 
link, however small, with^her father. 
And with the other, Tarrant. Of course. 
Machin snapped his fingers. How 
could he have been so blind? 

“I think I have an answer for one 
of our problems, anyway,” he said to 
Chen. “We have the girl. We need 
Tarrant. How can we get him to come 
tous?” 

But Chen was thinking ahead too. 
He smiled widely, his white, separated 
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teeth' gleaming brightly. It wasn’t a 
pleasant smile. Mona, her frightened 
eyes traveling from one to the other, 
felt an added horror when she saw the 
smile. 

“By telling him she needs him,” 
Chen said. “A letter delivered by mes- 
senger, tonight even Wait! I have 
it. Let her call him. Suddenly she 
screams . ” 

“Please, Chen!” Machin broke in. 
“This isn’t a movie. That would only 
bring the police on the scene. Not that 
it matters greatly but we want as little 
interference as possible. At least until 
our plans are set. You know that. The 
first suggestion was .best. You know 
what we want you to do?” he turned to 
Mona. 

“Yes. There is paper and pen in the 
drum-top table,” she said. Inside she 
breathed a sigh of relief. It was pre- 
cious time they were giving her and 
Tarrant. Then dismay smote her. 
Tarrant wouldn’t be home. Would 
these monsters wait for his return? 
“But I don’t think he’s home,” she said. 
“He mentioned something about going 
to see someone.” 

Once more there was an interval of 
silence. Mona held her breath while 
they considered the possibilities of the 
new development. 

“Devil take it!” Machin burst out. 
“Let’s get her out of here first. Later 
we can decide what to do . .” 

She lifted her eyes just in time to see 
Chen’s closed fist descending toward 
her. A merciful darkness broke on her 
and enveloped her in its folds with the 
contact of his fist with her jaw. 

Tarrant floated down the stairs. At 
least it seemed he was floating. Of 
course he knew he wasn’t. But that 
kiss! Oh man! Normalcy returned 
with its restraining influence when he 
reached the street. A neon sign in the 
distance seemed to be the only sign of 



life. The street was empty of people. 
Not even a car was to be seen. Broad- 
way was just a couple of blocks over. 
Tarrant knew cabs rode the street quite 
often no matter what the hour. He 
started off toward the busy thorough- 
fare. 

An all-night drug store’s lights at- 
tracted his attention. Better call John, 
Tarrant thought. Hell. It was past 
two in the morning. Fella might be 
asleep. Might not even be in town. 
“Ambassador East,” said the voice. 
“John Gaylord,” Tarrant said. 

There was a short Wait, and finally a 
voice, drowsy, heavy with 'sleep, 
“Hel-Io?” 

“John?” Tarrant asked. There was 
an affirmative answer. “Dale. Dale 
Tarrant,” Tarrant said quickly. “Sorry 
I broke in on your sleep. But I’ve 
something darned important to talk to 
you about/ And it can’t wait for morn- 
ing . Can’t help it, John! Be up. 
I’m coming right over .” 

Gaylord had an apartment overlook- 
ing the lake. Tarrant surmised Gay- 
lord had an independent income. Cer- 
tainly the salary attached to the job 
didn’t warrant this kind of apartment. 
He grinned at the tall man in the silk 
robe who was stifling a yawn with a 
well-kept palm. 1 

“I know,” Tarrant said. “I’m a dou- 
ble-dyed jerk! And nothing can pos- 
sibly be so important. But it is, John. 
Oh, hell! Let’s brew some coffee. May- 
be that’ll knock the sleep out of you.” 
“Why must you knock the sleep out 
of me?” Gaylord asked even as he 
started for the small kitchen. ^ 

“Who knows? Maybe you’ll have to 
holler, Hi-Ho, Silver, A way, when I get 
through talking,” Tarrant said. 

Gaylord had trained himself to listen 
without interrupting a speaker. He had 
a photographic mind. Words struck 
and were impinged on his brain. He 
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could have quoted Tarrant verbatim, 

had he wanted. It took Tarrant a lit- 

* 

tie better than an hour to tell his tale. 

“A good job, Dale,” Gaylord said. 
“Okay. I’ve got all the details. Now 
what do you want of me?” 

Tarrant looked a bit stupid, staring 
as he did, with his mouth open and his 
eyes wide and lack-lustre. 

Gaylord felt irritation at the other. 
Good Heavens! Was the 'man an idiot? 
Just what had he expected? 

“What the hell do you mean, want 
of you? Holy whitefish bellies! Why 
you’ve got' enough evidence . . .” 

“Suppositions,” Gaylord said. “Notic- 
ing concrete.” 

“Okay. Suppositions. But enough 
of them to warrant an investigation. If 
this thing is as wo rid- wide in scope as 
Mona says 

“That, Dale,” Gaylord said, accent- 
ing her name, “is the rub. Mona Lavy 
says. Anything besides what the esti- 
mable Miss Lavy has told you would 
be more pertinent and perhaps of 
greater validity. Produce that and I’m 
your whipping boy.” 

“The magazine, Occulti Tarrant 
said in reminder. 

“All right. But which one?” 

“The one she’s looking for at this 
very moment. Which reminds me. I’d 
better check. Mind if I use your 
phone?” 

Tarrant let' it ring. After a full 
thirty seconds a puzzled frown creased 
his brow. Surely it wouldn’t take that 
long for her to answer. Was there 
something wrong? He was afraid to 
think. The color was drained from his 
face when he turned it to Gaylord who 
was standing at his side. 

“What’s wrong?” the intelligence 
man asked. 

“I don’t know. But I’m scared as 
hell.” 

Gaylord made up his mind on the 



instant. “Wait a second while I get 
something^-’ 

He returned shortly and Tarrant saw 
he was buttoning his double-breasted 
jacket. He surmised there was a hol- 
ster with a gun in it under the coat. 
Gaylord ordered his car sent around 
from the garage on State Street. It was 
waiting for them by the time they 
reached the street. 

'T'ARRANT felt the speed at which 
A they traveled by the blur of things 
in passing. But his eyes were blank. 
There was but one thought on his mind, 
Mona. Something had happened, or 
might be happening to her at that very 
moment. He pushed the car to greater 
speed, it seemed, by mental effort alone. 
They came to a skidding halt in front 
of tlie canopied entrance. 

The clerk lifted startled eyebrows at 
their demand to be given a key to 
Mona’s apartment. But the sight of 
Gaylord’s badge instantly brought the^ 
desired key to view. The two men 
fairly leaped into the elevator. 

There was no sign of struggle. The 
room was empty. But Gaylord wasn’t 
content with its looks. He walked 
around, looked at the sofa, pulled at the 
drawers of several tables, walked into 
the combination library-dining room, 
and finally returned to Tarrant sitting 
dejected and frightened on the sofa. 

“Find — find anything?” Tarrant 
asked. His eyes begged an answer he 
knew wasn’t there. 

“Something wrong somewhere,” Gay- 
lord said. “Did she use incense?” 

Tarrant’s brows drew down. In- 
cense? Not that he knew of. He 
sniffed loudly and for the* first time 
smelled it himself. It had a familiar 
odor. He brightened visibly and 
turned his eyes to Gaylord. 

“I got.it, John!” he shouted exult- 
antly. “Gordon Chen’s place reeks of 
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the stuff. Oh! No . 

“Don’t get excited,” Gaylord said in 
a tight voice. “Incense is sold every- 
where. in Chinatown. Even supposing it 
was he. The girl isn’t here. Therefore 
she is with him. It’s a tip-off. By the 
way, Dale, come in here and see what 
you can make of this.” 

Dale looked at the empty spaces in 
the wide bookcase. He was trembling 
a bit. Half his mind was on Mona. 

“Looks like,” he began, then stopped. 
He rubbed with quivering fingers at his 
right temple, and started again, “It 
looks like someone took out a whole 
section of books or magazines. My 
guess is magazines. Sure. Whoever 
did the snatch took the file of Occulti 
her father had kept in the case.” 

“Precisely,” Gaylord said. “Okay, 
boy. I think we can go to- work now. 
H’m. -Ah. There it is,” he said, as his 
eyes fell on the phone. 

Tarrant could see Gaylord in the 
other room but he couldn’t hear what 
the man was saying. Nor did he know 
whom he was calling. He saw his head 
shake once and again, as though in 
agreement with what was being said at 
the other end of the phone. Then the 
phone slammed on the cradle and Gay- 
lord was beckoning Tarrant to get up. 
’ “My men will be down at Chen’s in 
a few moments. I can’t say whether 
we’ll be in time. But we’ll see. At 
any rate, don’t act like you’ve given up 
hope.” 

“I haven’t. But I think they’ll do 
anything to get wha.t they want,” Tar- 
rant said. “And I hate the thought of 
"it.” 

Gaylord put an arm around the oth- 
er’s shoulder in deep affection. The 
lanky writer was one of Gaylord’s fa- 
vorite people. There was an underly- 
ing love of humanity in the writer’s 
make-up, which at times was hidden by 
a sardonic twist of humor. The two had 



r 

been friends through the years and 
Gaylord helped him out many times 
.even though it meant trouble. 

“Take it easy, fella,” Gaylord said. 
“They’re going to pick us up on the 
way to Chen’s. Say! I think I saw 
some drinks in the other room. Go on. 
Pour yourself a couple 

r T''HERE were three other cars parked 
before Chen’s place. Tarrant was 
quick to notice that among the agents 
were several Chinese. They had been 
waiting for Gaylord, for the moment 
he stepped from his car most of them, 
fell in behind him. He gave orders in 
a tense low voice; so many of them to 
the rear, so many to stay out front. He, 
Tarrant and two others made for the 
front entrance. 

“There’s a buzzer by the side of the 
door,” Tarrant said. “The clerk sleeps 
in one of the back rooms, I’m sure.”' 

But no one answered the buzzer’s 
summons. They tried again and accom- 
plished nothing by it. 

“Break it in,” Gaylord said after the 
second try. 

One of the two men who had come 
with Tarrant and Gaylord stepped for- 
ward and Tarrant noticed then that he 
had a small axe in one hand. The axe 
rose and fell-and there was a vast splin- 
tering of glass. Once more the axe de- 
scended and again glass shattered. 
There was enough room for all of them 
to get by then. 

There was no one in either of the 
two rooms. Yet it was evident that 
someone had slept and eaten in one of 
them. There was a cup still on the ta- 
ble and when Tarrant touched it he 
found it was still warm. There was also 
a plate which from the smell had had 
chicken on it. It, too, was empty, 
though the grease was still wet on it. 

While Tarrant was examining the 
cup and plate, Gaylord and one of his 
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assistants had gone through the re- 
maining room. The intelligence chief 
called from the threshold of the room: 
“Dale. Step in here a second.” 
Tarrant did as he was told and 
looked questioningly at the other. 
“Sniff,” Gaylord said. 

Tarrant sniffed loudly. 

“Mona was here!” he said. “That 
odor is from her perfume. She was 
wearing it today. I remember dis- 
tinctly that leathery odor it had.” 

“I thought so too,” Gaylord said. “I 
just wanted to make sure. Well, they’ve 
skipped . ” There was a smashing 
sound from the rear somewhere and in 
a few seconds the rest of the squad piled 
into the room. Jenkins,” Gay- 

lord continued, “get the address of 
Aijan Machin. With a name like that 
he’d be the only one in the book. If 
he’s not listed I’ll talk to the head oper- s 
ator.” 

They all stepped into the store 
proper. Tarrant saw a crowd of curi- 
ous people gathered outside. Someone 
had called the police on hearing all the, 
excitement and glass breaking. There 
was a diminishing sound of sirens, and 
in a few seconds a polite squad car 
pulled up in front of the store. Gay- 
lord delegated one of his men to the 
business of explaining their presence to 
the police and to ask them for help in 
keeping the curious away. In the mean- 
time he stood at Jenkins’ side while he 
tried to get the address of the lamp 
manufacturer. After a short wait Jen- 
kins said, “Uh, huh,” and hung up. He 
turned a puzzled look to his chief and 
said : 

“No phone except a business one.” 
Gaylord nodded somberly on receipt 
of the information, then called the ser- 
geant in charge of the police squad. 
The station nearest Machin’s offices 

It 

was the first district station. This time 
Gaylord used the phone. The Lieuten- 



ant in charge was only too glad to co- 
operate. Of course he’d send a squad 
down. Sure they’d have axes. 

“Well, here we go again,” Gaylord 
said. “I’ll leave a couple of the boys 
here. We’ll just take Jenkins and Sui 
Lee along. We might get lucky and 
maybe get them there before they can 
get away.” 

A ND once more they were away-. The 
run was shorter this time. But 
their luck was no better. If the bird 
had come to roost, it had not stayed 
long. Once more there was a room to 
room search. And at the end there was 
nothing they could lay their hands to 
and say, this is Aijan Machin and this 
is What he does. It was remarkable 
how little information'- was to be found 
in the man’s files. 

Even Gaylord was bewildered. It 
was as though a phantom had done 
business under a name. 

“H’m. Too late now for anything 
else except to send out a pick-up order 
on the trio. Tomorrow we’ll get hold 
of the office help. Maybe one of them 
knows something. As for you, Dale, 
you’re going back to my place to sleep. 
It looks like you could use some. About 
twenty-four hour’s worth 

Tarrant thought it was the alarm 
which had awakened him. He turned 
lazily and winked his eyes open. Sud- 
denly consciousness returned in full 
and he sat erect, swept away the covers 
and leaped from the bed. The bed 
across the runner of rug was empty. 
His ears pricked up at the sound of a 
murmuring voice. Then he^knew it- 
hadn’t been the clock which had awak- 
ened him, but the ring of the phone. 

Gaylord, seated cross-legged on the 
floor was talking into it. He turned his 
head, saw Tarrant and grinned a wel- 
come. The grin made Tarrant take 
heart for some reason. He gathered 
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that whatever the news was it wasn’t 
too bad.- 

“Well, Dale,” Gaylord said, “I 
thought surely you’d°sleep later than 
this.” 

“I probably would have. But the 
phone’s ring awakened me.” 

“Just as well. Are you set for a 
plane trip?” 

“Why?” Tarrant asked. 

“Because we’re going to Washing- 
ton,” Gaylord said. “I’m going to get 
at the bottom of this mystery.” 

“What about Miss Lavy?” Tarrant 
asked what was the most important 
thing on his mind. 

“Which is the why of the capitol 
trip,” Gaylord said. “Machin hack no 
help. The elevator man told my boys 
he worked alone. He had given the 
renting agency a false address, the only 
address on the few papers in the office 
were of the building. We’ll find his 
home address eventually, though. Right 
now I’m interested in other things. 

“Dale. There’s something peculiar 
going on which concerns not us alone, 
and I don’t mean you or I. Strictly on 
what you told me I made inquiries of 
a certain source. Dale, maybe your 
heart throb had something on the ball.” 
He looked at his wrist watch and whis- 
tled. “Hey! Let’s get cuttin’, Dale. 
We don’t have too much time.” 

Gaylord elaborated during the plane 
ride, which was in one of the new jet- 
propelled army transport planes: 

“You read the papers, Dale,” he said. 
“Well, in the lasf year a great step was 
.made in the direction of a universal 
peace. Since nineteen fifty-two the so- 
called big four have worked together in 
perfect harmony. So much so, that dis- 
armament is an actuality. 

“That, of course, is the reason for 
our being. I mean the security patrol. 
Two American scientists discovered 
how to harness the cosmic ray in nine- 



teen fifty. At the same time they gave 
that knowledge to the entire world. Of 
course the atom bomb and such weap- 
ons were instantly outmoded. And at 
the same time because of the material 
they published the new weapon was 
made available to all nations. It was 
the smartest thing science has ever 
done. 

“So disarmament became the thing 
and all nations followed the plan laid 
down by America, England and Russia. 
For the first time in the entire history 
of the world, there is a real peace be- 
cause the weapons with which wars are 
waged have been scrapped. 

“So we come to a fly in all this won- 
derful ointment. Rumors, strange tales 
of a something from the remotest sec- 
tion of the Himalayas, have come to 
our ears. Actually, there hasn’t been 
anything we could lay our hands to 
, and say this- is what is happening, 
uncovered. And you came along with 
this strange tale. So, Dale, my friend, 
w’e’re going to the Library of Congress 
and look into all the issues of a maga- 
zine, called, Occulti.” 

“Yeah! I guess that’s the only 
course open to you,” Dale Tarrant said 
bitterly. There were lines of suffering 
around his mouth and crows feet in the 
corners of his eyes. “But me. I say 
the hell with all that. I just want to 
find Mona.” / 

“Sure, fella,” Gaylord said. “I know 
how you feel. But can’t you see that 
there is no road we know of which could 
lead to her except through the maga- 
zine . .” 

“That’s what I hate,” Tarrant broke 
in. “You’re so certain of it. What 
about Chen and Machin? They 
couldn’t have disappeared into thin air. 
They must still be back there some- 
where.” 

“Jf they are, my men will find them. 
There’s a general alarm out for them. 
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Every plane, ship, train and bus will be 
checked. The entire organization of 
the F. B. I. and secret service is at our , 
disposal. Besides that the police of the 
entire nation have been notified. The 
country will be gone through with i. 
fine-tooth comb.” 

“Then why do you say the only road 
open is by way of the magazine?” Tar- 
rant asked. 

“I should have said, the, best road,” 
Gaylord amended his statement. “The 
quickest road. Just a bit " of pa- 
tience . .” 

It took three days of searching and 
a staff of four to leal through the hun- 
dreds of magazines before they found 
what they were looking for. It was 
Tarrant who found the passage Mona 
had quoted from, the- passage about the 
seer from the Basalt Mountain. The 
passage/ however, was from an edito- 
rial written by Lavy. The five others 
clustered around the magazine-strewn 
table and peered as best they could over 
Tarrant’s shoulder while he read aloud. 

“Yes. I remember your saying 
that,” Gaylord said. His lean hand- 
some face had tired lines in it now. And 
the wide shoulders sagged a little under 
the smart cut of the suit. He had di- 
vided his time between the library and 
the building on O Street, the building 
that was the web of all the services that 
were secret in the government. 

r J''HE only man among the four re- 
searchists, a dark-faced man whose 
intent flashing eyes showed an immense 
intelligence, said: 

“Wait. The name, Ayame . H’m! 
Aha. I’ve got it. There’s a story in this 
issue with an editorial note by the edi- 
tor which says it’s up' to the reader to 
believe or not. Let me think. Oh, 
what’s the difference! It won’t take 
more than a minute to find it.” 

It took twenty-nine seconds pre- 



cisely. The name of the story was, “The 
Seer of The Basalt Mountains.” 

“Okay, Lansin,” Gaylord said, set- 
tling himself comfortably in the leather 
chair. “Go ahead. Read it aloud. 
Smith, you and Wien take notes, com- 
plete notes.” 

The man read the story through and 
when he was done there was a silence 
that lasted for perhaps two minutes. 
Gaylord broke it by saying: 

“I guess that’s it! Names, places 
and even the time, although that’s am- 
biguous. In any event there’s no ques- 
tion in my mind but it was a message 
meant for certain people. 

“Smith, read back that about the, 
‘time stands still on the mountain . . .’ ” 
The woman adjusted the heavy tor- 
toise frame on her rather long nose, and^ 
read from her stenographic notes: 

“ ‘Time stands still on the mountain^ 
And why not. Time is the past, the 
present and the future all rolled into a 
single package. And in the great hall, 
directly below the bronze gong, the 
Chairs of the Mighty are never empty, 
though they are not present. 

“ ‘The Keeper of the Lamp calls the 
Gamen to their tasks and they answer 
in the 'familiar phrases. It is all so 
clear to me. I hear the words again. 
How true they sounded. But the 
Keeper of the Flame could utter the 
most banal of things and make them 
the veriest truths. It is only in retro- 
spect that one remembers and because 
he is so far away, does one think clearly 
on the words. 

“ ‘They were lies. Now I see the 
purpose clearly. The talk of peace 
over the world, the talk of maintain- 
ing the peace, the talk of other’s arro- 
gance and power was but to lull us 
into the hypnotic state which made us 
such excellent subjects. It was he, the 
Keeper himself, who [wanted power, 
who wanted to be the supreme ruler 
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over all. The symbol of the Lamp was 
his hold over us. But I am a long way 
from the Basalt Mountain . .’ ” 

“Cut,” Gaylord said quietly. “Okay, 
Smith. I got it. There’s a complete 
description of the place and a diagram 
or map isn’t there?” 

Once more they bent close over the 
pages. The author of the piece had 
drawn a crude map showing the points 
of guidance for those wanting to make 
the pilgrimage. 

“H’m,” Smith sighed shaking her 
head. “It’s in a hell of a place from the 
looks of this. Here,” her finger stabbed 
at the paper. “This is Tibet. But if 
we scale this down or up, whichever 
proves better procedure, then this so- 
called Basalt Mountain isn’t.” 

They all looked at her as if she had 
lost her mind, 

“How do you figure that?” Tarrant 
asked. 

“Because according to this map the 
Basalt Mountain is either within or 
adjoins the boundaries of the capitol of 
Tibet.” 

“So?” Gaylord put in. 

“So,” the woman said shaking a fin- 
ger about as though she were giving 
a lecture, “we get back to the descrip- 
tion of the place as given in the story, 
‘The mountain rose sheer against the 
angry waters pelting it from below, yet 
disturbing not a single particle of the 
age-old stone. As far as eye can see, 
the waters stretch in grey solitude, 
wave on wave of greyness .’ Do I 
have to read more?” 

They understood then. There wasn’t 
a map they could think of which showed 
a body of water that large in the Hima- 
laya Mountains. It was Lansin who 
broke the silence. 

“HPHE writer speaks of an immense 
body of water. It doesn’t show 
on the map. Why? Either it isn’t or 



it is. So what made him write of It 
and not diagram it? Because who- 
ever knew of it would know where it 
was. Who didn’t, the writer believed, 
would never find it. Now I know these 
fantasy readers, or occult fans or what- 
ever they call ’em. They’ll go to any 
lengths to try and prove a lie oi: mis- 
statement on a writer. So the map was 
put in for the reader’s benefit. They 
must have received scores of letters 
calling the writer a liar ; his map proved 
it. But if we forget the map and think 
of the story, then he can be right.. After 
all there must be immense areas of the 
Himalayas which have never known 
the cartographer’s pen.” 

Put that way, they realized it made 
sense. 

“But how do we find it?” Tarrant 
asked. 

“We can make £ molehill out of any 
mountain,” Gaylord said in paraphrase. 
“That is my job. All right folks. You’ve 
done a splendid job. Now I’ve got to 
get to work. Come along, Tarrant. 
Lansin, you and Smith report to work 
at my office tomorrow.” 

The building on O Street was the 
quietest beehive Tarrant had ever seen. 
Certainly he couldn’t say, heard. He 
made a note of Gaylord’s importance 
among the people whose work made the 
building their headquarters. Gaylord 
had an immense suite of offices on the 
third floor. He and Tarrant went di- 
rectly to the offices from the Library. 

Gaylord spoke something of what 
was on his mind as they rode the short 
distance: 

“By this time my men will have a 
complete and detailed report on what 
has been going on. And maybe some- 
thing on the missing trio. It’s my opin- 
ion that Machin and Chen are cogs in 
that part of the wheel which is in 
America. The question I want an- 
swered is whether or not they have done 
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their work. I think I know what their, 
work was. Also what Bruce and Lavy 
had to do. But the report will bear 
that out, I hope.” 

The exhilaration Tarrant had felt on 
finding where the mysterious Refuge 
was and some of its mysteries cleared, 
had left him. Once more his mind was 
turned to the woman he had found and 
lost in two days. He had 'given up 
speculating on whether she was dead 
or not. He knew that had he continued 
to beat his brain against the stone wall 
of emptiness into which she and the 
two men had disappeared would only 
lead to 'at the very least, a nervous 
breakdown. Gaylord’s advice was best 
to be followed. He could only hope 
that he would be allowed to go along 
when they sent men out. 

The reports were on Gaylord’s huge 
desk. Tarrant dragged up- a chair, 
placed his feet on the desk' and waited 
for the other to begin reading. Gay- 
lord had barely begun, when the tele- 
phone rang. Tarrant’s feet came off 
the desk when he heard Gaylord say, 
“Yes, Mister Gordon. I’ll be there 
shortly.” 

Gordon was the Secretary of State!- 
“Okay, keed,” Gaylord said. '“Come 
along. This is the big deal. And you’re 
in on it. Something’s brewing and the 
pot’s about due for a royal stirring.” 
Even Gaylord became a little tense 
when he saw that the chiefs-of-staff of 
all the forces had been gathered in the 
office. And that something serious was 
happening could be clearly seen re- 
flected in their faces. 

“This is Mister Dale Tarrant who 
apprised me of the situation,” Gaylord 
said in introduction. 

pHINEAS GORDON, the new Sec- 
retary of State was a hard-bitten 
down-easter from Maine. He had been 
a career diplomat who had risen to the 



post of Ambassador to Russia. Shrewd 
and wise in the ways of politics, he was 
of the type England had produced in 
the persons of Gladstone and Disraeli. 
He showed little of the agitation which 
must have been in his mind. His nar- 
row, long face, clean shaven and car- 
ried forward pugnaciously, was 
mounted on a short, .lined neck. He 
was almost completely bald and had a 
habit of.brushing delicately at the small 
remaining fringe of hair at the back of 
his head while he talked. He nodded 
in acknowledgement of the introduc- 
tion and began to talk almost imme- 
diately: 

“Now that you’re here, Gaylord, we 
can get right down to facts. I have 
received detailed reports from all 
branches of intelligence and they all 
dovetail. There is a world emergency. 
Peace, our most precious commodity, 
is being undermined. 

“To put it* bluntly, someone is de- 
claring war on the world governments.” 

“If I may intrude, Mister Secretary,” 
a beribboned General broke in, “I am 
certain I can name the guilty' party. 
It is . .” , 

“You may not intrude,” Gordon said 
sharply. “There will be no naming of 
names ! Suspicion went out at the sign- 
ing of The Covenant of Washington. 
Further, the security section of the U. 
N. has shown that every nation ful- 
filled their individual obligations. There 
is / not a single weapon but which is 
in the hands of the security section. Am 
I right, Gaylord?” 

“Exactly. General Swift,” Gaylord 
spoke directly to the beribboned man 
who had spoken, “the offices of chief- 
of-staff of navy, army, and’ air force 
were allowed only under the jurisdic- 
tional control of the security section. 
There have been times when you have 
attempted to obviate some of the duties 
of my department. I have asked you 
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before not to interfere. I shall make 
an issue of it before Mister Gordon, 
now, because your interference, sir, is 
a deliberate, attempt to .” 

“Gentlemen,” Gordon interposed his 
personality between the two. “This is 
not the time for quarrels. I am per^ 
fectly aware of Swift’s old-maidish out- 
bursts. Jealousy, sirs, must' be put 
aside in this emergency. Let me make 
our position clear. 

“To begin with, a racial war has ac- 
tually been 'declared in the south. Re- 
ligious persecution has spread its vi- 
cious tentacles over a large part of the 
country. Forces are at work with which 
we can hardly cope unless we call an 
emergency. However, they are riot 
aware that we have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the personnel at the head of 
these organizations. Now, sirs, a 
strange fact has come to light. These 
same forces are a part of a world-wide 
movement. And in some countries, they 
have cooperated with labor, farmers 
and others of the productive sections 
until, an actual state of revolution ex-o 
ists. Even in Russia,” the last was a 
pointed statement directed to Swift. 

“Lately, arms have appeared among 
the smaller nations’ revolutionists. Not 
the old type arms but the newest inven- 
tions of science. Where have they come 
from? Who is supplying these people? 
Those are the questions we must have 
answered. Gaylord, I am delegating 
you, in the name of and with the ex- 
plicit directions from, the governments 
of the United Nations, to investigate 
this unnatural phenomena. Further, 
Gaylord, you have the powers which, 
the Council placed in your hands, to 
stamp out these subversive influences.” 

r jpARRANT gave a silent whistle. 

Holy whitefish bellies. This was a 
declaration of war! 

Gordon went on: 



“I have called the chiefs-of-staff to 
assist you in any and every way you 
want in this emergency. Their every 
person in their organization is at your 
disposal.” 

Gaylord’s face tightened into even 
stronger lines, deeper determination at 
the words. 

“I am cognizant of the facts in the 
case, ^Mister. Secretary,” he said. “I 
have already begun a plan of operation. 
The security police have been ordered 
on a" ‘ready’ basis. As it happens, I 
was at work on the matter when you 
called. With your permission, I will 
return.” 

“Very good, Gaylord,” Gordon said. 
“A last word, gentlemen. You all must 
learn to live with each other, for surely 
you won’t be able- to without each 
other.” 

His point was well- taken, though 
Tarrant was aware it did not sit well 
with Swift.- The three military men 
saluted, about-faced and left the room. 
But Gaylord made it a point to stay 
behind. There were things he wanted 
to know ^ . 

“Just how serious is the situation, 
sir?” he asked. 

Gordon looked questioningly toward 
Tarrant. Tarrant’s position in this had- 
n’t been made quite clear to him. If 
things of great import were to be dis- 
cussed Gordon wanted to make sure 
they would go no further than this 
room. 

Gaylord enlightened him somewhat : 

“Mister Tarrant has given my de- 
partment some very important infor- 
mation. I have delegated certain duties 
of great importance to him. I would 
appreciate his being allowed to stay.” 

“Very well,” Gordon said. “The 
situation, Gaylord, is so serious that I 
cannot allow even the smallest hint to 
appear in any of the public dissemina- 
tion agencies.” 
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“You mean, sir, that neither the 
newspapers, radio nor magazines of 
public opinion have any idea of what 
is going on?” Gaylord asked in in- 
credulous tones. 

“I didn’t say that,” Gordon said 
hastily. “After all, there are agencies 
of supply which are established in 
every capital in the world. Some of 
them have sources of information which 
are as reliable as our own government’s. 

“Butl” he exclaimed sharply. “I 
cannot permit these facts to come be- 
fore the public. Because of the dan- 
gers involved I have asked the various 
publishers not to print anything of 
these things without the government’s 
express permission.” 

Gaylord’s lips writhed oddly. It was 
a habit of thought process, like the nar- 
rowing of his eyes. His mind was di- 
gesting the information Gordon had 
given him. Of course some of it was 
known to him. His agency had prob- 
ably been the fountainhead’ 1 of supply. 
He knew about the Fascist revival in 
England, for example. And the renas- 
cence of the Legion of Fire in France 
. H’m. It wouldn’t do any harm 
' to get other pertinent facts. 

Gordon was quite willing to f share 
them. 

“. Let me give you several in- 
stances, Gaylord. Stalin died a couple 
of years ago. Matter of fact it’s al- 
most two years to the day. He named 
a successor to take his place. To all 
appearances everything was as before. 
Molotov, Gromyko, Maisky, and oth- 
ers with whom we’d had dealings were 
still in the saddle. If it hadn’t been 
for deviations in internal policy . 
H’m. Maybe it Would take too long 
to make clear all tlie facts . 

“At any rate, I’ll make it a more 
concise picture. From out of nowhere 
came a man named Peter Novikoff, 
General Novikoff, to give him his full 



title. How he came to be named Com- 
misar of public defense is something of 
which we have no knowledge. From 
that beginning of more than humble 
stature, Novikoff became the dictator 
of policy in Russia.” 

/^OOD Heavens! Gaylord thought. 

These things which were supposed 
to be so secret were matters of public 
knowledge. Surely there was more to 
it than just that. 

There was. 

“. . Thus far,” Gordon continued, 

“everything is known. Now we come 
to the unknown. Who are the people 
behind Novikoff?” 

“What do you mean, sir?” Gaylord 
asked. 

“Simply this. Suddenly, for no rea- 
son which is clear, Novikoff purged 
every military and naval man of note in 
Russia. More than a thousand of them 
died. And to this day no one has taken 
their place.” 

“Well,” Tarrant heard himself say, 
“isn’t that good?” 

“That, sir,” Gordon said, “is what 
we want to know. And why he did it?” 

“I don’t quite see what that has to 
do with us,” Gaylord said, “if the con- 
tinuing policy of Russia is that of 
peace.” 

“Wait,” Gordon said. “I said I had 
a picture to draw. Perhaps when I’m 
through you might not see it clearly. 
Speaking for myself, I have the lines, 
to strike a phrase, at my fingertips, but 
how to place them so that the perspec- 
tive is right, is beyond me. Let us go 
to another country, Spain. A couple 
of years ago Franco, the dictator, per- 
mitted the monarchy to return. Franco 
went into virtual retirement. The mon- 
archy has been in effect since then. 
What we want to know is who, what 
and why a man named Francisco Pi- 
tarrzo has come to importance in Spain. 
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“And in England, who is and what 
has Charles Hemain to do with gov- 
ernment policy? And in France, Henri 
Bayrde? Why has a blanket of silence 
descended over the East? What is 
happening in China, Japan, all the 
countries of the far east? N Certainly 
we can say that to all outward ap- 
pearances nothing is happening. Then 
why all the secrecy they are suddenly 
observing? Those are the things we 
want you to find out, Gaylord;” 

Gaylord whistled thinly. What a pot 
they had given him. And what a stew 
was in the pot. Well, he thought, he 
had been told at the very beginning 
that there would be times such as this 
when he was going to wish he had never 
heard of the security section. They 
had been right! This was such a time. 
But all this was inside of him. Out- 
wardly he was the 1 same. There was 
nothing in his voice to show what was 
on his mind : 

‘■‘Very well, sir. I shall place the en- 
tire agency on these matters. Good 
day.” 

“■yy-ELL, Dale/ my friend,” Gaylord 
said when he and Tarrant got 
back to Gaylord’s office, “it looks like 
I won’t have too much time to give you 
now. You understand, don’t you?” 
“Of course,” Tarrant said heavily. ( 
“However, I’ll give you one of the 
best men I have. And of course you 
will have carte blanche' to the use of 
anything you may need in your search. 
Jerry Lansin and you should do well 
together. I saw you liked him and the 
way he did things. He’s your fella. 
Now I’m going to be busy like a little 
rabbit. Jerry’s in room- 423. I told 
him, on the side, to get to work on the 
case. Better get to him. He might 
have something . _. 

Lansin fairly radiated energy. It 
seemed to flow frona his very fingertips 



as he sorted papers on his desk, fiddled 
with the pen, shuffled reports. His 
narrow, sparkling eyes held Tarrant, as 
he spoke with incisive voice and dra- 
matic gestures of fingers: 

“Sure, fella! We can lick this. Hell! 
There isn’t a man, woman or mouse we 
can’t find. I’ve seen it done. Doneiit 
myself, matter of fact. Now look at 
this thing. Report from the air arm. 
Let me quote; 'Check of ports reveals 
no strange plane check-out. Security 
patrol has been warned, as per instruc- 
tions to be on lookout for missing 
woman and men. Will keep in continual 
comm, with office.’ 

“That was this afternoon while we 
were at the Library. Now listen to 
this. ‘Strange jet-craft, without mark- 
ings, was sighted by Lieutenant Har- 
gerson in patrol sjiip, 984, at approxi- 
mately 9200 hour, proceeding in south- 
westerly direction at approximately 
750 miles per hour. Lieutenant Har- 
gerson gave chase but was soon out- 
distanced . .’ This came in while 
you were with the Chief. I immedi- 
ately alerted all stations to report after 
checking on any strange jetships seen. 

“And here, my boy, was something 
I got on it. Listen. ‘A report on a 
strange occurrence at Los, Cavallos, 
California. Los Cavallos is near the 
airport of Carmel. It is a town on a 
rocky headland and although having no 
port of its own is the headquarters for 
a group of flying enthusiasts who have 
been bitten by the bug of fishing from 
helicopters.' 

“ ‘This morning at about four-thirty, 
two of these bugs, Wilson Hammond, 
and; Josh Smith, came down to try for 
some early morning sport. They drove 
down from town which is about "eight 
miles from the spot where they have 
their ’copter berthed, and drove up to 
the shed which houses it. They had 
just, doused the lights of their car when 
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they heard the peculiar sound of an 
approaching ’copter. - They were made 
curious by the fact that there were no 
riding lights on the strange ship. They 
waited and heard the ’copter descend 
not too far from them. They could not 
swear to it though both claim a posi- 
tive feeling that what they heard was a 
woman’s voice among those who came 
from the ship. At any rate, these stran- 
gers walked in the direction of Smith 
and Hammond. Suddenly there was a 
silence. And . after a short while a 
groaning sound. 

“ ‘With "a suddenness that was elec- 
trifying, a whole section of the ground 
lifted,, and a plane sped, as though 
driven from the very bowels of the 
earth, straight for the heavens. Both 
Smith and Hammond agree that it was 
a super-jet job 

“Now what do you think, Tarrant?” 

“It’s Chen, .Machin and the girl!” 
Tarrant breathed aloud. “But what 
are we doing here? Let’s get out there, 
man!” 

“All in good time,” Lansin said grin- 
ning. “I’ve got some of the boys down 
there now, looking the ground over. Do 
you have any clothes with you that you 
could rustle into a small bag? If it’s 
what I think, we’re going on a long 
trip.” 

“No I don’t,” Tarrant said. “But 
hell! It won’t take me more than an 
hour to get what’s necessary. Where 
shall I meet you?” 

Lansin gave him directions, shook 
hands, and turned back to the papers 
on his desk. Tarrant couldn’t help the 
smile which came to his lips, even 
though the uncertainty of Chen’s and 
the other’s intention to Mona still re- 
mained in doubt.' The point was she 
was still alive 

A/TON A LAVY stretched her cramped 
muscles wearily. It had been a 



long ride. And an uncomfortable one. 
The helicopter had not been. built to 
accommodate four people. Chen was 
as~large as any two ordinary men. But 
the ship had speed beyond the usual 
kind of its type. And the trip across 
the continent hadn’t taken too many 
hours/ 

She looked about but couldn’t see 
more than a few feet in front of "her, 
the darkness was that intense. She 
knew there was water nearby. Prob- 
ably the ocean, she reasoned. She 
could hear the booming sound of surf 
beating against the rocks. There was 
also a salt tang to the air. Chen and 
Machin didn’t allow her too much time 
for the relaxing of her tied-up muscles. 
The pilot should have the ship ready, 
they knew. 

Machin placed the infra-red goggles 
on the narrow bridge of his nose. Ah! 
There was the signal light. 

“I see it, Chen. Better carry the 
girL And make sure her lips are cov- 
ered. We don’t want any interference 
at this stage of the game.” 

Machin took the lead. The ground 
was grassy, level. He removed the 
goggles and walked in a straight line 
for the spot where he had seen the light. 
Behind him, and carrying Mona as if 
she were an infant in his arms, Chen 
trudged in Machin’s footsteps. They 
hadn’t far to go. 

“Ah,” a voice came from the dark- 
ness a few feet to their right. “This 
way.” 

It was a man, kneeling on one foot. 
Mona couldn’t talk; Chen had one hand 
covering her mouth. But her eyes saw 
the man press downward at a lever. 
And before her very eyes the earth 
opened in two sections. An under- 
ground hangar! 

“Quickly,” the kneeling man said. 
“The pilot and co-pilot are on board. 
Get in.” 
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It was a large ship, she noticed, as 
Chen and Machin raced down the short 
flight of steps leading to the ramp on 
which the ship rested. The hatch swung 
open. It took them a few seconds only 
to get on board. And as though the 
pilot had been but waiting for their 
arrival, there was a flick of his fingers 
and like a burst of thunder, a roaring 
sound came from the tail of the ship. 
Mona and the other two were thrust 
backward against the wide seats. She 
had a last look downward and saw the 
lights of a small town below. Then 
there was utter darkness. 

It did not last long. Perhaps an 
hour. Only there was no dawn. Mona 
realized that they were flying so high 
that the transition had to be that com- 
plete. Suddenly the sun was an im- 
mense ball of flame low on the horizon. 
Below there was a huge area of blue 
water. It stretched as far as the eye 
could see. She dimly, through the 
morning haze, was able to see the con- 
figurations of a coastline. California, 
she thought. Then it too disappeared 
from view and there was only water 
below. Somehow, and with a sudden- 
ness that was like shock, her.eyes closed 
and she was in sleep. She hadn't known 
sleep since the day before 

An ear-splitting series of explosions 
awakened her abruptly from the sleep. 
She looked down in bewilderment. 
Desert. A vast stretch of sand . 

No. Not quite. For there, perhaps 
a mile away was a huge desert encamp- 
ment., Then the plane was shooting 
in against the sand with terrific speed. 
There was a grinding sound as the 
wheels slid hard against the grained 
surface of the sand, a slipping motion 
and silence and stability } settled over 
the ship. 

“This is the end of the first part of 
the journey,” Machin said. He stood 
over her shoulder. “We leave the ship 



here.” 

This time there was no supervision 
over her. Machin and the huge Chi- 
nese left the plane first. Mona fol- 
lowed wearily, wondering when she 
wound find rest. Every bone ached 
and cried for peace. Slowly, with drag- 
ging feet, she followed the two men 
from the plane. 



^STONISHMENT made her forget 
her weariness as she stepped from 
the ship. A brisk, chill wind blew 
strongly against her, driving particles 
of sand into her face. She saw for the 
first time the features of the land on 
which they had come to rest. It was 
an immense desert plateau. On all 
sides huge peaks lifted snowy faces 
to the sky. Her eyes turned away from 
their upward look and gave attention 
to what was on the level.. 

They narrowed on seeing a large 
cloud of dust approaching. She was 
able to make out what it was that was 
at the center of the dust cloud, a vast 
number of horsemen. As though in 
agreement with her thoughts, Machin 



said: 

“Emir Faz-Hamid did not waste too 
much time.” 

There must have been a thousand of 
them, Mona thought, as the horsemen 
descended on them from all sides. Her 
ears were deafened by the wild shout- 
ing of these desert tribesmen. She saw 
them as in a distorted mirror. Wild- 
looking, unshaven, tall, bronzed, smelly 
Then there was a deep voice giv- 
ing greetings in a foreign tongue, to 
which Machin and Chen replied in the 
same language. 

She saw a bearded face, sullen black 
eyes, a cruel beak of a nose^ thin lips 
like the slit below an eagle’s beak. The 
figure was wrapped in a burnoose which 
dragged on the sand. The man was 
extrefhely tall, topping Chen’s unusual 
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height by several inches. Then the 
deep fierce eyes looked in her direc- 
tion and she felt a wild surge of fear 
take hold of her heart. Those eyes 
seemed to say, if I could but; possess 
you . i 

Whatever was said was said quickly. 
Several of the men took the. whites up 
behind their wild shaggy mounts. Mona 
found herself behind one of the tribes- 
men who had a particularly vile smell. 
But all thoughts were wiped from her 
mjnd when the ride toward the encamp- 
ment she had seen in the distance, be- 
gan. 

They rode without restraint, madly, 
not caring who heard them, screaming 
their brazen cries at the tops of their 
voices. The dust rode along with them, 
enveloping horses and men in its grey- 
tan envelope. Fear mounted in Mona’s 
breast until it was an intolerable ache. 
She wondered how long she could hold 
out before she turned into a screaming 
idiot. ' But to all terror there is an end, 
she somehow felt. And though in this 
particular instance it was longer than 
she dreamed it would be, it came to 
that end. 

The van of the troop came to the 
edge of the encampment, and, still 
without slackening speed, continued 
their mad pace until they arrived before 
the Emir’s' own tent, a vast stretch of 
vari-colored cloth a full ten yards 
across the roof. 

Mona collapsed to her knees the in- 
stant the horseman dropped her to the 
sand. She heard a voice say something, 
felt rough hands pull her erect. Then 
blessed unconsciousness overcame her. 
She didn’t hear the Emir, even though 
she would not have understood the 
words : i 

“My women will care for her. Now 
Gamen Machin and Chen. We have 
things to talk of . .” 

Servants brought steaming cups of 



strong black coffee to them as the three 
men sat cross : legged on huge cushions 
set in a narrow triangle on the car- 
peted floor, and after the coffee, sweet- 
meats. Chen and Machin knew the 
custom was to eat first, with gusto, 
making sure they belched loudly. The 
talk would begin when the. Emir fin- 
ished his last mouthful. 

“ r_ PHEN the time has come, eh?” the 
bearded giant said. He belched 
loudly again, showing stained crooked 
teeth. 

Machin had the sort of face which 
might be called, wrinkle-proof. The 
color was even, an olive bordering on 
tan. The skin was so fine it was almost 
feminine in its texture. Right now it 
looked a little the worse for wear. 

There were tiny crow’s-feet at the 
corners of the slant eyes, sweat had 
dried on the forehead and had brought 
to light faint lines of wrinkles. The 
mouth looked petulant. Machin, it had 
to be admitted, dfd not like long voy- 
ages by plane. Chen, on the other 
hand, looked as though he had enjoyed 
every moment of the journey. His 
eyes sparkled and his every sense 
seemed alive to what was going on 
about him, to every word spoken. 

“So the time has come,” Faz-Hamid 
said again in a low, reflective voice. 

“Yes!” Machin may have been tired 
but his voice was incisive, to the point. 
“I am depending on you to get us to 
the edge of the sea 
“It will be done,” the Emir said in 
casual tones. “Must we act in haste?” 
“Than no action, haste,” Machin 
said. 

The wide, thin shoulders of the 
bearded man heaved under the wrap- 
pings of cloth. “So. I am but a serv- 
ant of the Keeper. If he desires haste, 
he shall have it. We leave tonight .” 
“Tonight?” Chen asked. “But night- 
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fall cannot be more than an hour or so 
away. Why tonight?” 

The thin lips of the man they were 
facing became even thinner. / Machin’s 
eyes glinted sparks of anger. He knew 
Faz-Hamid had spoken as he did to 
put Machin in his place. There was 
no reason for leaving that evening. If 
for no reason other than the girl was 
completely knocked out. She could 
never make the trip to the sea. It 
must be fifty miles away, at least. And 
the only means Of transportation was 
by horse. 

“Not tonight,” Machin said deliber- 
ately, keeping his voice on an even 
level. 

The bearded lips smiled. Faz-Ha- 
mid’ s voice was smooth as silk: 
“Tonight! Otherwise in a week.” 
This time Chen cut Machin short as 
he started to say something: 

“Wait, Aijan! There are times when 
your impetuous tongue clacks without 
thought behind it. Perhaps there is a 
reason for the Emir’s staying tonight. 
We are in a hurry. There is no ques- 
tion of it. But if there is something 
which we should know, something 
which makes our departure imperative 
tonight .” / 

“Only a Holy War. The heathen 
must be destroyed. Tomorrow’s dawn 
brings the end of the fast of Hashem. 
I beg your forgiveness for not explain- 
ing the lack of food. But coffee is the 
utmost in beverages and sweetmeats 
in food, which can pass our lips .” 
But Machin could no longer control 
himself: 

“The Keeper demands our presence 
as quickly as possible. Holy Wars can 
wait for his pleasure. Tomorrow night 
is as well as next week. I say we leave 
then.” 

“. I have not the power to re- 
strain you,” Faz-Hamid was the es- 
sence of politeness. His long rather 



dirty hands folded about each other 
and moved in rocking motion. “The 
dawn brings release from Hashem. 
Destiny has woven a pattern of swords 
over my head. The Keeper has in- 
habited the flesh of my body with the 
soul of my ancestor. He has done so 
for the single reason- that I shall lead 
my people once again. I would wait 
until the end of the week. For tomor- 
row comes the strength Of the men I 
lead, their doing or undoing. Now I 
must beg to be excused. Fatima has 
a want of her Lord and Master 

“It is we who must' ask pardon,” 
Chen said, matching the suavity of 
tones of the bearded giant. “We have 
inhabited the flesh of ordinary mortals, 
and, I fear, some of their weaknesses. 
Surely it must have been those which 
blinded us to the path, the will and the 
deed. Go, mighty Emir. The morrow 
can bring not alone the light of the sun 
but also the light of reason which has 
become dull within us 

T^/TACHIN masked his anger as best 
**■ he could while one of the Emir’s 
servants escorted the two to the tent 
which was to be their shelter and home. 

s 

He could barely wait the servant’s de- 
parture. 

“Have you lost your mind, Chen?” 
he screeched in a falsetto. “Has he 
forgotten .?” 

“Oh, stop that talk!” Chen said with 
impatience at the other! “Do you think 
tauatu is our province alone? Have 
you forgotten Emir Faz-Hamid is but 
the re-incarnation of one of the mighti- 
est men who ever lived? Do you think 
he speaks of his own will when he says 
the Holy War is to begin? But you 
crossed him in your high-minded man- 
ner. I’ll wager he was going to tell 
us that he leads his men in preliminary 
skirmish. Tomorrow, let me do the 
talking. I, at least, can match his man- 
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ner. 

That something of great endeavor 
was in the wind was instantly apparent 
to Chen and Machin, as they stepped 
from the tent just after the break of 
dawn. The vast tent city seemed alive 
with men who had but a single purpose 
in view. To ride up and down the nar- 
row avenues between the tents and 
scream their war cries at the tops of 
their lungs. 

The men were not alone in showing 
that they were to go on the march 
against the enemy. The women, too, 
had a place in the sun allotted to them 
by their leader. With the help of the 
children, they were dismantling the 
tents, placing the personal belongings, 
cooking utensils, and articles small 
enough to be carried, on the backs of 
shaggy ponies provided for that pur- 
pose. They were the camp followers, 
the women who were as much a part of 
the army as were the horses and arms 
of the warriors. 

It was the din, the sound of the 
women screaming to their children, at 
the ponies, the greater screams, hoarser, 
wilder, more ferocious of the men, 
which had awakened Mona> She strug- 
gled erect and ran to the closed tent 
flap and parted it. She had slept the 
sleep of the dead. Now she was wide 
awake, and a frightened woman again. 

She heard a voice behind her and 
turned to see one of the women in. whose 
charge she had been placed. The 
woman, enveloped in what appeared to 
be an immense shawl, was both calling 
to her, and, as though understanding 
that the girl could not know what she 
was saying, motioning with her hands 
for Mona to come away from the tent 
opening. 

Mona turned, and head bent low, 
walked back to her bed of pillows. She 
sat down and waited for fate to hap- 
pen to her. Nor was she long in wait- 



ing. A man appeared in the opening, 
called a hoarse something to the woman. 
Immediately, the woman stepped to 
Mona’s side and reaching down, hauled 
the girl to her feet. The woman ges- 
tured with finger and thumb for Mona 
to follow, the man. 

The guard led her to the elaborate 
tent of Emir Faz-Hamid. She came in 
on the tail end of what had evidently 
been a discussion of the goal of Chen 
and Machin. 

“. I will have twenty of my men 
■accompany you,” Faz-Hamid was say- 
ing. “You will pass through country 
which is usually of little danger. How- 
ever, I have heard reports of wander- 
ing bandits .” 

“Will twenty men be enough?” 
Machin asked. 

“Twenty of my men will be,” the 
Emir said boastingly. “Enough for a 
hundred of the kind of jackal you might 
meet. Now, if you will excuse me, my 
men await my coming. Rham Hashid 
here, will act in my stead. He knows 
precisely what to do.” 

And with that, Faz-Hamid rose to 
his full height, bowed to the two men, 
kissed the fingfer tips of his right hand, 
and left without further words. 

Chen, who had observed the girl’s 
entrance from the corner of one eye, 
turned to her and said: 

“Well, Miss Lavy, it looks like we’re • 
in for another journey. This one will 
be short, however. And, I assure you, 
the last leg of our trip will be the most 
, pleasant.” 

Machin said nothing but regarded 
her through narrowed, tight glance. It 
was hard to judge what lay behind 
those closed lids. Nor could she de- 
cipher the grin on the small lips. 

The man Faz-Hamid had designated 
as his representative suddenly barked 
something to Chen. Mona jerked an 
eyebrow in the direction of Chen and 
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waited for a translation. Instead, Chen 
stepped to'her side, took her elbow, and 
said: 

“We’re off. Too bad I didn’t bring 
my riding habit. This is going to be 
on horseback.” 

J^AZ-HAMID had evidently told 
Rham Hashid to make sure they 
were welbguarded, for the men rode 
in a fairly tight circle about them. A 
cool wind blew; the sun was still low 
on the horizon. The wind had a feel 
of salt water in it, as though it had 
come all the way from the Pacific thou- 
sands of miles away. Slowly, the moun- 
tains rose from out of the morning mists 
and showed their jagged, frightening 
tops to the riders. Mona could not 
help but stare about her, open-mouthed, 
as the wonders of this foreign world 
unfolded themselves to her. , 

Strange desert flowers showed 
strange blooms, some tall as a tree, 
others dwarf size. Now and then they 
sighted animals, but always the ani- 
mals ran at sight of the horsemen. But 
for the most part there was only sand, 
level or dune. And slowly the dunes 
increased j in size until after several 
hours they Seemed riding in a valley set 
between sand mountains. The valley 
was wide and level-floored, so that they 
seemed to ride on a soft carpet of sand. 

The sun rose. Higher and higher 
until it was a blazing ball of fire bent 
on burning them to death. The heat 
was intolerable. The girl understood, 
then, why the men wore so many wrap- 
pings. As the, sun climbed higher, she 
saw them wrap their faces in the gar- 
ments until at zenith they showed only 
their glittering eyes. 

Mona’s mouth became dry as the in- 
side of a persimmon, Her lips cracked 
in the intense heat and after a while 
swelled until they were unrecognizable. 
The desert swam before her eyes. She 



tried to keep them closed to a slit, but 
that made it worse for the glare of 
the sand seemed to center itself in the 
narrow space between the lids. 

Chen must have sensed it and felt 
pity for her suffering. He also, despite 
his immense strength, was beginning to 
wonder how long he could hold out. He 
managed early in the forenoon to re- 
move his kerchief from his trouser 
pocket and had tied it bandana fashion 
around his head. He reined his horse 
in close to hers and said: 

“How do you feel?” 

She tried to talk but her lips only 
cracked further ' at the effort. They 
started to bleed, but so intense was the 
heat the blood dried almost instantly. 
Chen didn’t hesitate a second. The ker- 
chief was \ whipped from his head. It 
was large enough so that she was able 
to envelope almost her entire head in it. 

It was Machin, oddly enough, who 
seemed to. revel in the heat. His whole 
being seemed to glow in a kind of re- 
vival of spirit, as though heat was his 
natural element. He disdained the use 
of a handkerchief or any kind of wrap- 
ping. The hotter it got the more his 
eyes glittered in satisfaction, the 
straighter he sat on his mount. Even 
the men of Faz-Hamid noticed it. And 
though the three who were strangers 
could not see their eyes, they showed 
fear. For this was the desert. And 
the sun was stronger than any being. 
It: could do worse than kill. It could 
drive the sense from a man’s head, the 
water from his very body, and shrivel 
one to a screaming maniac. 

The sun’s rays had barely started to 
slant when the lead rider called some- 
thing, from where he rode, some ten 
yards in advance of the rest. Chen 
turned a grinning countenance in 
Mona’s direction and said: 

“Land, ahoy! An oasis. Keep your 
chin up.” 
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The words meant nothing ta the girl. 
She was in a state of numbness approxi- 
mating unconsciousness. The .strang- 
est thoughts managed to struggle 
through her brain. She wondered who 
had taken over her column. She won- 
dered what had happened to that very 
nice man, what was his name . .? Oh, 

yes, Tarrycloth, Tarrycloth Robe, of 
course. She giggled aloud. Her editor 
would have liked an article on anyone 
called Tarrycloth Robe. Now what 
was this huge idiot beside her say- 
ing .? Oasis? What had she to do 
with oasis? Did he think he was a re- 
incarnation of Valentino, the good old 
Sheik? And speaking of chic , how, 
could a girl keep up appearances with 
all this frightful sand blowing about? 

^HEN caught her just in time. He 
saw her sway in the saddle and 
reached out with one of his immense 
hands and held her about the waist 
while he reined his horse in until the 
two beasts were racing wither to wither. 
He held her that way until the green 
palms swept past them and the cool 
grass was the carpet instead of the 
golden sand. 

An instant later Rham Hashid was 
bellowing orders, and the group of rid- . 
ers slid their mounts to a halt and 
leaped from the saddles. They moved 
about quickly, each, from the way they 
worked, appointed to an individual 
task. Some began to draw water from 
the well which was the integral part 
of the oasis, others taking care that the 
horses were fed, and still others hur- 
ried to the building of fires so that the 
food they carried, in their saddle bags 
would be warm. 

Of all this Mona knew nothing. Chen 
carried her from her horse, placed her 
in the shade of a wide-branched palm, 
and left her to hurry back a few sec- 
onds later with a gourd of the cool 



water from the well. Only Machin 
showed no interest.' He moved like 
a shadow in the wake of Rham Hashid. 
Though the others stared with hot, 
o curious eyes at the spectacle of the huge 
Chinese ministering to the white girl, 
Machin wanted only to be with the sub- 
chief. 

“How long do we stay here?” Machin, 
asked. 

“Only for the time it takes to feed 
the bellies of my horses and men,” 
Hashid replied. 

“Good! It has been . a long time 
since last I was through here. Then 
we came by camel from Tibet . . .” 

“The long way, eh?” Hashid said. 
“It is shorter and quicker now! Soon 
after we leave here, you will see the 
caravan route of old. Aah! My men 
have the food prepared. Let us eat.” 

Not for a second did Chen leave the 
side of the girl. He had been fright- 
ened when she did not respond imme- 
diately to the cold application of water 
which he had placed against her hot 
forehead. But by the time the food 
was ready for the serving she had come 
out of the daze. She could only stare 
at him in silent wonder. Why was he 
showing this consideration to her? But 
Chen only smiled to the question in her 
eyes and fed her as though she were 
a child. And later, when the men went 
to bring the horses in, he demanded a 
water bag for her and filled it full of the 
delicious water. 

Only this- time, when they rode off 
again, he rode by the side of Machin, 
as he had done in the beginning. 

Once more the sand mountains and 
heat took them to their bosom. But 
now the smell of water was unmistake- 
able, and the horses went with shining 
eyes and dilated nostrils, as though 
they, too, knew the journey would soon 
be at an end. As sudden as the 
shift from desert day to night, was the 
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shift from bright sunlight to grey 
gloom. 

Chen looked up and saw again the 
strange phenomena of clouds so low 
and thick they obscured the sun. And 0 
instantly it was cool. But still the sea 
was not in sight. The mountains still 
stretched their dark tan sides to either 
flank, and still the wide floor of sand 
was p. golden snake squirming between 
the mountains. It seemed never to 
stop. 

Then for an instant they came to a 
rise and from between the foreshort- 
ened hills was caught a vast stretch of 
gleaming grey waters. It was only a 
glimpse, then the road curved again and 
the vision was lost. But it was enough. 
Once more the savage voices rose in 
the wild war cries. The brown wiry 
hands beat at the flanks of the horses 
spurring them to greater speed. The 
goal lay just ahead 

'T^HE ambush was perfect. The view 
of the sea was cut off completely. 
There was only the great dun-colored 
flank of the mountain in one instant 
and in the next an immense stretch of 
sand which leveled down to the shore. 
The road widened yntil it merged with 
the shore line. But before it did, it 
narrowed until it was barely wide 
enough for perhaps six riders to ride 
abreast. The first six were permitted 
to go through. 1 Then suddenly, ropes, 
which had been attached to trees, 
stretched their taut lengths across the 
path, and horses and men fell in 
screaming confusion to the ground. 

Luckily for Chen, Machin and the 
girl they were in the rear. They man- 
aged to rein their horses in. But it was 
only a respite to what followed. Men, 
garbed in strange accoutrements leaped 
from hiding places in the sand and fell 
upon the fallen riders. Some, with 
flashing swords,’ hamstrung the horses, 



’-and as the riders fell, they were quick 
prey to the already blood-stained 
swords. 

Rham Hashid and his men were 
killed to the last man. There were a 
few who gave a good account of them- 
selves before death wove its trap for 
them. But for the most part they died / 
like stock animals die, with a knife 
stuck in their gullets and the red blood 
pouring out to crimson the neutral sand. 

The three looked down at the circle 

i 

of their captors. In each mind was a 
different thought. 

. Is this the end of the path to 1 
glory? Machin thought. 

There is no mercy in their eyes, 
Mona thought. 

. . H’m. Mongols. The swords, 
the shields, ^those round hats and leath- 
er bucklers. Mongols surely, was the 
strange thought which went through 
Chen’s head. 

It was he who broke the silence: 

“Which of you is the leader?” Chen 
asked. 

A stocky man, broad-shouldered, 
wide-set, whose face was dominated by 
a pair of coal-black eyes gleaming in 
fierce glance, looked up at Chen and 
said: 

“Who is it speaks in the ancient 
tongue?” 

“Are you the tenga?” Chen parried 
the question with another. 

“Aye.” 

“Good! I am Tam Lani Gurra,” 
Chen said. “Do you know of me?” 

The tenga’ s eyes widened in wonder. 
Had he heard of him? The name was 
as familiar as his own mother’s. But 
what was Tam Lani Gurra doing in 
the company of these hated bandits? 
The tenga’s eyes narrowed again in 
suspicion. ^ 

“Names and words come easily. 
Prove it,” he said. 

Chen smiled at the suspicion in the 
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man’s voice. The other two looked 
queerly at him, Machin wondering what 
Chen was driving at and the girl puz- 
zled at his attitude, and wondering why 
they had been saved. 

“Take us to the tenga-yo,” Chen 
said. “To him will I offer the proof.” 

The Mongol warrior shook his head 
in satisfaction. If this man were Tam 
Lani Gurra, there would be honor 
heaped on his head. If not, death had 
been shoved aside only for a small mo- 
ment. The teriga barked an order to 
his men and in a moment they scat- 
tered to return in a little while with 
horses. Chen and the others saw then 
that the Mongols had hid their horses 
behind clumps of bushes which grew in 
scattered clumps at the edge of the 
smaller dunes. 

“It is not far,” the tenga said. 

Nor was it. Perhaps a three mile 
ride overall. Nor was it a large en- 
campment. But there were no women 
here. Chen reasoned that it was a 
raiding party whose sole purpose was 
to strike and disappear, to strike again 
at some other point. Women would 
only be in the way. Even the tents 
were of temporary construction, cloth 
laid on a skeleton framework. 

j^JOST of the men were there. The 
word of their coming had been* 
sent ahead by the tenga . They passed 
curious glances among themselves as 
the three rode in the midst of. the oth- 
ers to what was evidently the leader’s 
tent. Not that it was more elaborate 
than the others, as the Emir’s had been, 
but simply that it seemed to be the 
focal point for the activities of the 
camp. 

The tenga dismounted and shoving 
the flap aside entered the tent. He re- 
appeared in a short while and at his 
heels moved a man, who, from the ac- 
tions of the rest, was their leader. At 



sight of him Chen leaped from his 
horse and stepped forward to meet 
him. There was something different in 
Chen’s attitude, now. He had always 
given the impression of a great good 
nature, even though one felt that there 
was a great wild strength hidden in 
the huge breast. Now he moved like 
an animal, lithely, alertly, and with an 
authority which brooked no question- 
ing. 

“I am Tam Lani Gurra,” Chen said 
in the language of the ancient Mongol 
world. “Know me by the sign I 
bear . . .” 

Suddenly he ripped his shirt open 
and the two facing him bent low at 
the waist at the sight of the mark in 
the flesh. Neither Machin or the girl 
could see what it was he had shown 
them for his back was to them. But 
it was more than enough for the two 
Mongols. Not only did they bend in 
/ obeisance, but they began a slow back- 
ward movement, still bent low, until 
they disappeared behind the tent flap. 
Chen followed them. 

He was gone for a few moments. 
When he returned, he remounted his 
horse, and said to his companions : 

“They will take us to where the boat- 
man is expecting us. Do not fear. No 
harm will come to us.” 

But Mona wasn’t afraid. There was 
no room left any more for fear. The sun 
and the savagery of this strange world 
which was so close in time to the world 
she had left only a few hours ago, had 
drained all her fear from her. N^w she 
wondered in a sort of dull apathy what 
was to be the next step in this drama 
. And, as an afterthought, what 
Dale Tarrant was doing 

“T^THAT’S taking them so long?” 
Tarrant asked in irritation. 

“Take it easy, fella,” Lansin said. 
He stood near the tail of the jet-ship, 
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by his side the pilof'and co-pilot. 

Tarrant grunted sourly, and watched 
the white-coated men place boxes on 
board the ship. They were awaiting 
clearance from the port. And the or- 
ders had not arrived yet. Other orders 
had to be sent simultaneously to other 
ports and ships of the patrol. For this 
was not just highly secret, it was a pos- 
sible life or death matter for a whole 
world. But only Gaylord, Lansin and 
Tarrant knew that. 

Lansin had immediately communi- 
cated his findings to Gaylord who set 
wheels in motion to take them to the 
place of their destiny. Planes and men 
had to be alerted. Stations throughout 
the world had to ,be told of their com- 
ing. And the vast machinery of the 
security section had to be set in motion 
for any emergency which might arise. 

But of the reason for all this, not a 
single word had been allowed out. 

At 'last Lansin and the two with 
whom he was talking in low tones, were 
through. They came forward-and Lan- 
sin and Tarrant followed them aboard. 

“The others should be here in a very 
short while,” Lansin said pleasantly. 
He seemed completely at ease. Not by 
the smallest sign did he show anxiety 
or a disturbed mind. He wore a suit of 
coveralls, just as Tarrant did, a suit 
made especially for this flight. There 
were great hidden pockets in which 
were placed foods, highly concentrated 
and in pill forjn. There were flasks of 
specially treated water; there were two 
holster-pockets in which reposed two 
pistols, the latest development and the 
most secret, of the armament board 
which was established just for the use 
of the patrol. No government was per- 
mitted entry to its records. And its 
working were absolutely secret. As a 
matter of strict record, only Gaylord 
knew just what was being done in their 
laboratories. 



J UST as Lansin said, in a very short 
while three other men showed up, 
one of them a Chinese. Tarrant was 
reminded of Chen. For Hu Lorn Teng 
was built along the same lines. He was 
a much younger man also. 

“Hu knows just about every dialect 
we might run across after we land. The 
othersT'Dale, are Larry Holz and Tim 
Oregon, our technical team. They’ll be 
in charge of communications and what- 
ever mechanical needs we might find 
useful.” 

Tarrant shook hands all around. 
Lansin then explained who and what 
Tarrant was and the reason for his be- 
ing on the flight . “Now,” he said 
in closing, “from here on in it’s a team. 
There’s going to be tough sledding 
later. Of that there’s no question. So 
we can’t get to quibbling. As you know, 
I’m boss. But that’s only because some- 
one has to give the^rders. Straight?” 
The three and the pilot and co-pilot 
said, “Straight.” 

“Okay. Looks like orders are coming 
in. Let’s get moving, then,” Lahsin 
said. 

He was right. An orderly came run- 
ning up, climbed on the stub wing and 
handed the pilot a manila envelope. 
The pilot ripped the envelope open, 
glanced quickly at the contents, shook 
his head and turning to Lansin, said: 
“Got it. Belts, men.” 

f ' 

Tarrant’s breath ran short and hard 
as the pilot fiddled with the controls. 
But the instant the roar of the jets 
blasting' shocked his eardrums, he re- 
laxed. For a single instant the land, the 
buildings, the whole landscape was a 
blur of motion. After that there was 
only the pale blue sky and the grey- 
white of clouds. He knew that they 
were traveling at an incredible speed. 
He could feel it in his belly. But speed 
was the essence of their flight. That 
was why the fastest plane in the world, 
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the security pursuit job, was picked for 
them. 

The, whole flight, Tarrant had been 
told, would take only an hour, so great 
would be their speed. Their place of 
landing was secret, known only to 
Lansin who had plotted their course. 
Even the pilots knew of it only as a spot 
on a specially prepared map. But Lan- 
sin knew they were going to be landed 
on the shore of a sea. From the shore 
they would be able to see the Basalt 
Mountain. 

There was but one catch to the whole 
deal. The landing would have to be 
made by parachute. And though Lan- 
sin, Hu, and the other two knew all the 
intricate details of parachuting from 
high speed planes, Tarrant was a tyro 
at it. And tyros got hurt, usually 
fatally. 

Lansin glanced at Tarrant from the 
corner of an eye. At least the man was 
at ease. There were courage and resolu- 
tion in those grey eyes. Lansin’s 
shoulders heaved in a tight, small 
shrug. Perhaps there was no need to 
worry. In any case, it wouldn’t be long. 
He glanced out of the window on his 
side, and saw the configurations of an 
immense mountain chain in the dis- 
tance. They were flying so high he 
could see little of the landmarks below. 

The mountains grew in height with 
startling rapidity. Then they were in 
the foothills, which in themselves, were 
mountains. But not yet the majestic 
Himalayas. Soon, though. For already 
the speaker was alive: 

“Watches, gentlemen One min- 
ute. Get ready 1 . 

They had adjusted their watches to 
coincide with the ones of the pilot and 
co-pilot. Now five heads moved toward 
the escape hatch in the center of the 
floor. It was lifting . . Below a sea 

of clouds seemed to beckon a welcome 
on its fleecy bosom. 



“. Set,” came the word. 

“. . GO!” 

And five bodies plummeted down- 
ward into the grey-white masses below. 

They were the strangest clouds. 
Their masses stretched for an inter- 
minable distance. Tarrant knew the 
plane traveled in the stratosphere but 
the pilot had brought it d6wn to the 
thirty thousand foot mark just for their 
take-off. Higher than that and they 
would have had to use oxygen masks. 
Even in the few seconds which elapsed 
between signals, a cold that was almost 
unbearable gripped them tightly. Tar- 
rant had been advised to count ten be- 
for pulling the cord. He followed in- 
structions to the letter, making sure 
there was an interval between counts. 

''y^HEN the chute opened, he was 
jerked back and up with a force 
which seemed to tear his arms from 
their sockets. Then the pressure let up 
and he was in an immense swing which 
• had a motion that was pleasantly in- 
vigorating. He relaxed now that the 
pressure was off and looked about. But 
the clouds hid everything. Not for too 
long, thougfl. Soon he was through 
them, as were the rest, he discovered. 

They seemed spaced at regular levels 
and all at the same height. It would 
make things easier for the landing, 
which one downward look told them 
might not be to their liking. For far be- 
low them they saw the stormy surface; 
white caps made odd asterisks in the 
blue waters. Tarrant .tried to do as 
Lansin had told him to, pull at the 
straps and in that way give , direction 
to his descent. 

But because he was not used to it lie 
pulled sometimes in a direction op- 
posite to what he was supposed to and 
at other times, ineffectually. It was 
only good fortune which allowed them 
all a safe landing on land. For as they 
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were at about a thousand feet a strong 
sudden wind came up. 

The land seemed so far below. Now 
it was rushing up at Tarrant with ex- 
press train speed.- Thoughts rushed 
through Tarrant’s mind, relax, keep 
your knees bent and your feet high, try 
to land as limber-muscled as possible. 
Good luck 'held up for him. He landed 
on sand, level sand, which cushioned 
the shock completely.; And there was 
almost no breeze to speak of. The chute 
collapsed about him, a billowing cloud 
of soft, strong-as-steel envelope. And, 
for once his fingers were not thumbs as 
he threw off the harness. 

He arose, shook himself and looked 
about. He breathed a sigh of relief. 
They had all landed safely. The far- 
thest was not more than ten yards ( off. 
In a few moments they were together. 

“So far so good,” Lansin said. He 
was looking out over the grey expanse 
of water. It stretched as far as their 
eyes could see without a single break 
which could signify land \might be 
there. 

“No wonder no one has ever seen this 
place,” Tarrant said. “With those 
clouds hiding the view from above and 
those mountains from any other direc- 
tion. Well, we’ve just been lucky.” 

“Yeah,” Lansin said. “Now what? 
How do we get transportation? I’m 
afraid we’re out of touch with the right 
people.” 

“Get down! ” Oregon hoarsely cried. 

They acted first, questions could 
come later. Besides, there was an ur- 
gency' in his voice which could not be 
denied. 

They fell flat and looked toward 
Oregon who was pointing with a hand 
flat against the sand. They saw the 
oddly-dressed group of- men debouching 
from a cleft in one of the immense sand 
dunes. 

“Tartars!” Hu whispered. “And 



dressed as they used to be a thousand 
years ago .” 

They were on / horseback, small 
shaggy ponies that looked as if they 
couldn’t last an hour of riding. Their 
looks, Lansin and the others knew, 
were Receiving. For these desert bred 
horses could outlast any other kind. 

There were a hundred of them .at 
least. Their spears bore small pinions 
which fluttered colorfully in the small 
breeze and from their saddles lights 
flashed from the steel of their curved 
swords. They were headed for a spot 
in an opposite direction from where the 
five lay. 

rpHE five men followed them until 
A they reached the very edge of the 
shore. There, they dismounted. And 
for the first time the five saw that not 
all of these men were dressed alike. 

For among them were three who were 
dressed differently. 

“It's Mona,” Tarrant breathed in a 
gusty whisper to Lansin who lay near- 
est to him. “And Chen 

“And I guess the short dapper guy 
is Machin,” Lansin said. 

“Hey. Look!” Hu called to others. 
He had left off looking at the Tartars 
and had bent his gaze to the water. He 
had seen that they too were looking out 
over the grey stretch of water. And he 
wanted to know why. He saw it then. 

Even Lansin, who seemed so com- 
pletely lacking in verve, gasped at what 
he saw coming in on the waiter. 

It was a boat, but such as he’d never 
seen before. Whoever had designed it 
had done so with one eye on speed and 
the other on unusual design. It had 
huge curving fins which stuck up out 
of the water line for several feet. In 
fact it looked like an immense cigar 
with a pair of. arms attached to it. But 
it was the speed of the thing which 
amazed them. It came straight for the 
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shore, then suddenly swept about in a 
huge circle as though the occupants 
wanted to observe who were waiting for 
them. 

Machin and Chen ran to the water’s 
edge and began to wave their arms 
about, gesturing for the boat to- come 
in. And once more it did, this time to 
come almost up on the sand. It had no 
sooner come to a stop when the upper 
part of the strange craft opened up into 
halves. These proved to be the decks. 
‘For very soon afterward a number of 
men came out from below and arranged 
themselves on the long and narrow sur- 
faces. 

The five could hear the voice of 
Machin call: 

“A boat! Send a small boat. It’s too 
far to wade.” 

^ As though in immediate answer sev- 
eral of the crew disappeared again into 
the vitals of the ship, to re-appear a few 
seconds later, on their shoulders a nar- 
row craft which resembled a racing 
shell. This was let down into the water 
and several of the crew got into it. 

“We’ve got to get on that boat,” 
Lansin said determinedly. 

“But how?” Tarrant whispered. 

“Rush ’em,” Hu said. “If we could 
get close enough we could force them 
to take us along.” 

Lansin shook his head to that. That 
wouldn’t work if for no other reason 
than the one involving a physical strug- 
gle. One of them might get hurt. Or 
worse, the girl might get hurt. Yet how 
else was it to be done? Time was run- 
ning out for them. 

Already the long slim boat was in the 
water. Two of the crew scrambled 
down the sloping sides of the mother 
craft and found places in the smaller 
boat. Even from where they were lying 
they could see the sudden turmoil of 
water at the bow of the slim craft, and 
the wake which formed at the stern. 



They had to act now 

But that was why Gaylord had 
chosen Lansin for the command. He 
had the capacity for emergency action. 

“Their attention is to those on 
shore,” he said in quick accents. 
“These suits we have on are water- 
proof. Swim to the far side of the ship. 
There must be a means of ingress.” ° 

¥ IKE white snakes they crawled on 
their bellies to the water, slithered 
in, and with long sure strokes began to 
swim for the long slim vessel riding the 
swell only a hundred feet from shore. 
For them it was a longer distance. They 
had to come around from a side which 
would hide them from those aboard. 
And once again luck was on their side. 

Those on board had eyes only for 
what was transpiring on shore. And al- 
though the racing craft took only a 
couple of seconds to reach the three 
waiting for it, more than just a few sec- 
onds passed until the talk was over and 
they came aboard. 

By that time, Lansin and his com- 
panions had reached their goal. Just as 
Lansin had figured there was a narrow 
steel ladder attached to the rounded 
side. One by one they began the 
stealthy climb aboard. The attention 
of those on board was directed to the 
slim craft racing in to the mother ship. 

For the first time Lansin couldn’t 
give an order. Now would be the mo- 
ment when the training of Gaylord’s 
men would bear fruit: For they had 
only seconds in which to act. Even 
Tarrant acted as though he too had 
been a part of their team for a long 
time. It was sheer instinct which made 
him draw the oddly shaped pistol from 
its holster deep in the pocket. It was a 
covered pocket made especially for the 
"occasion which had arisen, that the 
wearer might have to swim. 

They were five ghost-shapes tread- 
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ing on silent rubber-sod feet to the 
hatchway yawning before them. Lan- 
sin, in the lead, came to the lip of the 
hatch, his eyes narrowly watching the 
crew which was still on deck. He had 
seen several of them disappear below, 
while he was swimming. Now there 
were nine men standing there, eyes 
peering into the sndden gloom which 
was descending. Night was falling 
swiftly. It was a something on which 
Lansin was banking. Nor would it take 
long. Already the water was beginning 
to show that slate look, 

Lansin peered into the depths below. 
There was another ladder strung from 
the steel side. Without an instant’s 
hesitation he turned and motioned for. 
the rest to follow. It was amazing that 
they weren’t seen. But the crew had 
eyes only for the approaching craft, for 
it was almost alqngside by now. Tar- 
rant was the last to go. Murmuring a 
silent prayer to, the goddess of fortune, 
Tarrant took the first step. He counted 
the rungsxas he descended. Ten of 
them.' He started to say eleven and a 
hand gripped his ankle and a voice 
whispered sibilantly:' 

“Easy.?’ v 

It took a second or so for his eyes to 
accustom themselves to the darkness 
which was all around them. Then he 
saw his companions grouped closely to- 
gether only a few feet from him. He 
saw an arm lift and knew it was Lansin 
wanting him. He slid over and Lansin 
threw an arm over his shoulder arid 
drew his head close and whispered: 
“There’s a hatchway just a few feet 
over. We’re going to crash in. Keep 
your gun ready. Hu will take care of 
the rear. You stay close to Oregon. 
I’ll take the lead .” 

j 

Tarrant’s, heart pounded with the 
beat of a trip hammer. His feet seemed 
to be made of lead. And their goal was 
at one and the same time only a few 



feet off and miles away. The unknown 
and what it held made the sweat break 
out on him. Then it was too late for 
thoughts. For Lansin’s hand was 
against the bulkhead. It stayed there 
for an imperceptible second. Then his 

whole weight was thrown against it. 

✓ 

'"pHE whole thing took only a few 
A seconds. They were stepping on 
each other’s heels, so quickly did they 
follow one another. Tarrant saw the 
whole v action over Oregon’s 1 shoulder. 
There was but one man in -the room into 
which they’d broken. He was dressed 
in a pair of dark coveralls and he was 
bent over a desk. Tarrant saw him 
throw a startled look over his shoulder 
at the sudden sound which came from 
behind him. Then Lansin was on him 
with upraised arm. The arm descended, 
there was a sharp crack as the pistol 
slammed against the other’s skull. And 
the man slumped face down against the 
desk, blood pouring from a hole in his 
skull. Hu slammed the bulkhead closed 
at the same instant. 

“Stay close to. that door,” Lansin 
said. “You and Tarrant help me drag 
this guy in the corner.” 

Tarrant was breathing heavily both 
from excitement and exertion when he. 
let the dead man drop to. the floor. He 
had always wondered how he would 
feel should the time ever corile to him 
when he would be involved in murder. 
Now he realized that there was no feel- 
ing he could put his finger on and say 
that this was how it felt. The man was 
dead, with a huge hole knocked in his 
skull. And that was all there was to it. 
There were more important things to 
think about and do. 

They had stumbled into the super- 
cargo’s office. It was a square box of a 
room. Besides the desk and numerous 
books, there was nothing more to hold 
the attention, a situation Lansin was 
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deeply thankful for. He knew that it 
was highly improbable that anyone 
would come to this office since the ship 
had only been used to pick up Machin, 
Chen and the girl. 

Tarrant noticed after a while that 
Lansin’s face bore a thoughtful expres- 
sion. They were sitting about on the 
floor, talking in whispers, planning their 
next moves. 

“By all that's holy!" Lansin ex- 
claimed after a while. “This is the most 
quiet ship I’ve ever been on. I can’t 
hear even the smallest sound of en- 
gine.” 

“What’s stranger," Hu said, “is that 
there is no feeling of movement. Un- 
usual to say the least.” 

“I don’t like it I" Oregon gave voice 
suddenly to their own feelings. “Some- 
thing’s wrong.” 

“Okay," Lansin said. “That’s how I 
feel. But what are we supposed to do 
about it?” 

“Get out of here," Oregon said. 

“And go where?" Lansin asked. 

“I don’t know. But I just don’t feel 
right in here. It’s — we’re prisoners in 
this plafce." He said the last as an after- 
thought of deep conviction. 

“Funny," Lansin said. “But I have 
precisely the same feeling. Tarrant, try 
the door." 

It was locked. Yet when they had 
rushed it, it had opened readily. 

“I think," Lansin said slowly, “that 
we’ve stopped moving. Which means 
they’ll be coming for us soon. Since 
they know of our presence on board, 
they will reason we’re armed. They 
may come in shooting, though I don’t 
think so. On the other hand, they may 
throw the door open and invite us out, 
with our hands up. In that case I sug- 
gest we do as we’re bid. Later there 
will be other opportunities for us to 
take the offensive. But our prime con- 
sideration is for the future. We must 
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get to their stronghold . 

Nor had they long to wait. Suddenly 
the door was pushed open. Nothing 
was to be seen beyond it. But' a voice 
called : 

“Throw your arms out. And come 
out with your hands up." 

npHE corridor was lined with men to 
either side of the door, all armed, 
and all waiting for Lansin and the 
others to appear. The sailors were 
dressed alike in dark-colored coveralls.' 
At their head was a tall, slim man in 
uniform that was conspicuous by the 
absence of stripes or braid. If it weren’t 
for his cap and regular trousers he 
would have been just as easily taken 
for one of the crew. It was he who had 
called. He waited for the last of the 
four to appear, then commanded: 

“Keep your hands up, gentlemen. 
All right, men, take them topside." 

Tarrant turned eyes which were sud- 
denly bitter to the bulk of the moun- 
tain which seemed to rise out of thev 
very depths of the dark waters. They 
were anchored to a huge pier which 
extended for some distance out into the 
water. But because of the prevailing 
darkness they could see little else ex- 
cept their immediate surroundings. 

All about them on land were the 
movements of people. Oh deck were 
only shapes of men. But there was no 
mistaking what it was that was held 
against their backs. Only cold steel 
muzzles could feel like that, they knew. 
Their eyes searched each other out and 
begged questions. But not a word was 
spoken by anyone. It was as if they 
were waiting for an order, a sound, a 
coipmand. 

' Suddenly, from the land side, came a 
shout : 

“Bring the prisoners along, Lieuten- 
ant." 

No sooner had the four stepped on 
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shore when a dozen flashlights made 
light their vicinity with pale glow. The 
lights shifted until the prisoners were 
bathed in their glare. Rope bonds were 
placed about their wrists and then they 
were shackled tandem-fashion. 

Again the voice shouted: 

“Done? Good. Bring them along, 
then.” 

''JpHERE were three others present in 
the long room whose ceiling seemed 
to reach to the very stars so high was it. 
Only Tarrant had eyes for the girl. The 
others looked about them curiously. 

It was a room to arouse curiosity and 
wonder too. It was immense, fully 
fifty feet across and perhaps forty at 
the width. Two of the walls were lined, 
with books, a third wall was a window 
which overlooked the sea, and the 
fourth was a map. But such a map as 
they’d never seen. It reached almost 
to the ceiling, which was a good seven- 
ty feet from the floor. It was a map of 
the world, but a world which was a 
combination of the ancient and the 
modern. 

Macedonia and Greece rubbed 1 el- 
bows, one as large as the other. The 
United States was called American 
Tartary. Russia was the Land of the 
Khan of Greater Russia. Siberia, of 
the Lesser Russia. Germany was 
called Teutonia. China bore its ancient 
name, Cathay. And Japan was part 
of it. 

But though Tarrant had eyes only 
for Mona, Lansin, after a couple of 
quick glances at the room, gave his 
whole attention to the men. They were 
well worth the observing. 

He skipped over Machin and Chen. 
He had seen them before. But the two 
others in the room were certainly worth 
a second glance. Also a third. One was 
tall, strongly built with a square full 
face which was adorned by a red beard. 



He as well as the other was wearing a 
robe which was white with blue borders 
on. the hem. They wore the robe as 
though it were a toga. The second man 
had a Mongol cast to his features. A 
thin moustache drooped over thin wide 
lips. From their impatient looks they 
were waiting the arrival of someone. 

J^ROM somewhere in the distance 

came the booming metallic sound of 
bronze being struck. The men turned 
as one, to the doorway. Lansin gasped, 
his eyes wide in unsuppressed amaze- 
ment. There was a figure in the door. 
It was a man. In one hand he held a 
spear, in the other a vessel from the 
spout of which ■ a tiny flame burned 
brightly. There were odd characters 
on the blade of the spear, writing which 
looked like Sanskrit. The same writing 
was repeated on the face of the lamp. 

The tall figure approached the two 
men near the window with long slow 
steps. They stiffened as he drew close, 
then fell back before his advance until 
they were almost at the immense win^ 
dow. Machin and Chen also seemed 
fixed, as though this being’s presence 
was the most dramatic thing in their 
lives. 

“You have come from a long way,” 
the figure announced casually, as he 
turned this full attention on Machin 
and Chen. “It is well. I have need of 
you here for the present.” 

“Mighty Keeper,” Machin said in a 
low voice. “We have not come empty 
handed. For we have Gamen Lavy’s 
daughter . and four others . 

“I was apprised of their coming,” the 
man said. “And prepared for it. Go. 
Your places await you. You have 
served well. As for you, Khan and you, 
Barbarossa, the time is not yet. I 
know,” stopped the red-bearded man 
from saying what he started to. “I said 
it would be soon. But not yet. Go, and 
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leave me with these.” 

The instant the others left Tarrant 
moved closer to Mona, and she in turn 
leaned her weight tiredly against his 
tall strong figure. As for Lansin-, Hu 
and Oregon, they stood in a close group, 
as though in common protection. The 
tall robed figure stood regarding them 
in silence for a few seconds, then leaned 
his spear against the window and 
placed the lamp on a, three-cornered 
table nearby. There was an armless 
chair before the desk. He seated him- 
self at it and nodded his head slowly 
up and down a few times. 

“You have all come a long way. One 
for reasons of love, to use a word he 
knows well, the woman because I bade 
her come, the rest because you had 
mistaken ideas about undoing my work. 

. Be that as it may. 

“Henceforth, for the duration of 
your stay, you will be my guests, will- 
ing or not. There is no escape, except 
by the means which brought you, I 
bring that up because there is in the 
minds of some of you an idea that you 
will escape .” 

He smiled as the three men looked 
quickly at each other. “I know more 
than that,” the robed figure said. “I 
knew the very hour your journey was 
conceived, as well as the instant you 
stepped aboard the vessel which carried 
you to the shores of my land \ 

“I don’t believe that,” Lansin said. 
Though why he should have said that 
was a mystery to him. 

“Then let me show you,” the other 
said. “Look!” he gestured toward the 
window. 

Mona gasped in sudden fear as the 
window clouded over through its enor- 
mous width. An opacity through 
which cloud figures floated, was to be 
seen. Gradually the milky-grey clouds 
became of an even texture. And the 
figures were to be clearly seen. 



/ T'HE scene was a library. There were 
six people in the room. Five of 
them were grouped about the sixth 
who was bent over a book. The sixth 
man was Lansin. He turned to the man 
nearest his right shoulder and said, 
“Truth or fable, who is to know?” But 
the words were spoken aloud, as though 
•the window had become a movie screen. 

“How . I can’t believe either my 
eyes or ears,” Lansin said. And for 
once his poise was broken, his easy 
manner penetrated. 

“Look again!” the robed one said. 

Once more the screen ran milky- 
white, and once again became clear. 
This time the scene showed a wide 
stretch of water. A strange, cigar- 
shaped craft floated on the water. As 
though a camera was at work, they 
were brought closer to the craft. They 
saw the figures in the water suddenly. 
They were instantly identified as 
Lansin, Hu, Oregon and Tarrant. 

“I believe you,” Lansin said. 
“Though how you worked something 
like this out is beyond me. Perhaps one 
of our physicists can explain. Until 
then 

The robed man turned his attention 
to Mona in an abrupt swing away from 
Tarrant. 

“Your father, my dear, was a truly 
great man. He was also an extremely 
intelligent man. I hated to send him 
back to the place in Death’s Orbit from 
which I’d called him. But he was a 
rebel born and would always remain 
that. It had to be done. I know that 
you will understand some day.” 

“And Bruce? What about him? Was 
he a rebel too?” Tarrant asked sud- 
denly. 

“No. He suffered from the same 
weaknesses he had suffered with hun- 
dreds of years ago. Why do you start? 
Didn’t he tell you who he was? But I 
see he didn’t. Perhaps it is time for ex- 
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planations. 

“Have any of you the smallest idea 
where you are?” 

They looked to each other but in all 
their eyes was the same blank look. 

“The Garden of Eden,” the robed 
ope said softly. “Yes. This immense 
rock' is all that remains of it. Once 
there were flowers here,: trees, birds, 
animals and human beings. .Now it is a 
rock stuck out into the sea which was 
the flood. The waters receded, but 
when they did there was nothing which 
would grow here. Luckily, I was able 
to save at least a branch from the tree 
of knowledge. Thus was made possible 
the acquisition of the Lamp. The 
Lamp! Aah! If it were not for the 
Lamp. 

“Aladdin and. those before knew only 
how to summon the Djinn. The spear 
told me the real purpose of the Lamp 
and how to summon the dead .” 

The same thought flashed through 
Mona’s and Tarrant’s mind. This man 
was crazy. 

“. . No! I am not crazy,” he said. 
“Nor qre you. Listen and believe. 
There was Cain and Abel. But there 
was one other, the first, the one for 
whom my father and mother tasted of, 
the fruit. I am he, the nameless one,’ 
the one whom the great Power created 
not of man or wofnan, yet the son of 
my father and mother. For first He 
had to see if they could care for me. 
In me was all the wisdom of the world, 
and all the glory and all the sorrow. In 
me was everything which was to be 
known, past, present and future. But I 
had no voice and they ate of the fruit. 
So they were banished. 

“They were banished,,, and because 
of the edict, I was never forgiven but 
left to die in the Garden. They were 
wrong. I did not die. I lived. Then 
came the flood and I saved a branch of 
the tree, and from it made the spear. 



It told me of the Lamp. With the tree 
and the Lamp, there was none so wise. 
For never while I existed would the oil 
stop feeding the flame. So it must- be, 
until the great One remembers. When 
that day comes He will summon me on 
high to sit on His right hand 

“Holy whitefish bellies!” Tarrant 
breathed aloud. “This guy’s really 
buggy!” 

“Am I? Then let me tell you more. 
The two men who were here when yoi^ 
were brought in, do you know who 
they were?” 



“CURE,” Tarrant said with a broad 
grin. “One was Ghengis Khan and 
the other Frederick Barbarossa.” 
“Quite right. But it seems you have 
forgotten Lavy’s story 

Lansin knew what he meant. For in 
Lavy’s story it was explicitly explained 
that the old ones, the ancient war- 

t 1 i 

mongers, still lived. 

“This one knows, does he not?” the 
robed figure turned to Lansin. “And he 
finds me incredible, yet possibly true. 
Right, my friend?” 

“Quite,” Lansin said tersely. “But 
not understandable. If what you say is 
true, what is the reason for all this?” 
“The world has need 'of me. In all 
the great lands of the world there is 
turmoil. I have decided that the time 
has come when the world needs to be 
ruled as it was m the old days, with the 
figures of old. I have brought them to 
life, though their bodies still lie in the 
Hall of the Chiefs. The spear brought 
them to life and they live by the flame 
of the Lamp. Peace is a word of no 
meaning. I can see what the end will 
be, a conflagration so large not a per- 
son but that will not suffer. Do you 
blame me for not wanting it?” 

“No. But how can you stop it?” 

“I have almost done so. Wherever 
possible I have set one of the great ones. 
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Always in his homeland. Since I know 
of what is to be I can direct them in the 
proper direction. Who needs weapons 
when I control the arsenals of the 
world. Those pistols you brought with 
you, do you think they are something 
which has no equal?” ' 

Somehow, Lansin felt the other was 
laughing at him. He let his mind go 
blank. 

“Possibly, not,” Lansin said. “But 
they are something which no nation 
possesses. They are in the proper 
hands.” 

“Toys. 1 have the means for making 
war. And if I cannot have peace in my 
way then it will be war. Already the 
functions of some governments have 
been taken over by me .” 

“We know,” Lansin said unexpected- 
ly. “In France and Spain and perhaps 
England and Russia. But in America 
you met failure. That’s why Machin 
and Chen are here. For without Bruce 
and Lavy you lost.” 

The robed figure’s face was not to 
be seen because of the cowl which was 
part of the robe. Suddenly the cowl was 
thrown aside and for the first time they 
saw the face of the man. It was a bitter 
face, sardonic-eyed, with long thin lips, 
curving eyebrows which seemed to dis- 
appear into the hair at the temples. He 
had a rather long nose, sharply aquiline 
with peculiarly wide nostrils. Those 
nostrils were dilated in anger now. 

“I am Nemon,” he said shrilly. “The 
Keeper of the Flame. I am he who was 
cast down. The world called me other 
names. But I am he who will command 
in the end. For so long as the spear is 
by my right hand and the Flame alive 
in the Lamp, none can oppose me. 
Look! Listen!” 

Words poured from his lips, foreign 
words, words which had no meaning for 
those listening to them,, names, 
phrases: 



“Come forth,” Nemon shouted. “Ap- 
pear by my right hand and my left.” 

Mona moaned in horror, and Tar- 
rant’s hand tightened about her waist in 
reflex. But he also felt a thrill of fear 
deeper than any he had ever known. 

There was no warning, no odor, no 
sound. One instant the room was 
empty but for the man at the desk and 
those facing him, the next, a dozen 
figures came alive to either side of him. 

“Look!” Nemon said exultantly. 
“See! They are all here. Alaric! 
Tamerlane! Rolland! Peter! Charles 
of Sweden! Charlemagne! Look! 
Do you not recognize them?’’ 

They breathed, they were alive, they 
moved. And yet, Tarrant could not 
tear his eyes from them, they were not 
alive. For they moved like automatons, 
stiffly, like robots. 

“My puppets. I called them from 
the vale and they came. One by one 
they shall rule again. But if the world 
does not heed my call they will rule as 
they did in days gone by, with fire and 
sword. Only now it will be with more 
terrible weapons, swords that will bite 
deeper than the ones of old. tavy and 
Bruce were fools. They tried to warn 
the people of my coming. Who would 
believe them?” 

“Then why did you call them?” 
Lansin asked, though his lips were 
parched with fear. 

“Because there is nothing human or 
otherwise that can cross my will,” 
Nemon said. “Now or ever.” 

“Then all is pretense,” Lansin said 
bitingly. “You are Satan. The Fallen 
One. The Bitter One. The Angel who 
is lost!” 



.n 



J^EMON smiled. He gestured with 
a hand and the phantoms, he had 
called forth disappeared. He continued 
to smile. 

“I have been called many things. 
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Perhaps it is as you say! I am all those. 
But I am going to rule this planet . 
or wreck it! Wait ! 51 Nemon halted 
Lansin’s words before they could leave 
his lips. “I have the means to do it, so 
don’t think I’m presuming. I would 
rather not. An empire composed of 
emptiness is the least satisfactory of 
realms." To calm your mind in this re- 
spect, however, I’m quite sure it won’t 
be necessary.” 

“How very decent of you to say that. 
You will spare the world, won’t you?” 

Nemon’s lips were still twisted in a 
smile. At these words, the' smile was 
wiped clean. His voice held a peculiar 
flatness as he called: 

“Guards!” 

As though they had been in the air 
about them, so quickly did they ap- 
pear. Twenty men dressed in tightly 
fitting tunics, as alike as peas in a pod, 
as to size and shape. Tall strapping 
men. But only Mona noticed a pecu- 
liarity common to all of them. There 
was that robot air which was noticeable 
'to the great ones Nemon had sum- 
moned before. 

“Take them away,” Nemon said in a 
quiet voice. “Take them to the tower 
room. And lock that one up by himself 
and tell Horab to teach him how to 
keep his tongue from moving so.” 

It was a strange thing, Tarrant had 
thought at their capture, that they had 
not been either disarmed or even 
searched. Now he was thankful for it. 
Life seemed to be held cheaply in this 
place. And death could be sought after 
as " a reward.,. So that when Lansin 
called : 

“Get those guns out!” Tarrant was 
not the last to do so. 

The guards seemed unaware of the 
guns. They started forward to do their 
master’s bidding. Oregon was the first, 
to fire. Using the pistol in the manner 
of a machine gun, he pressed the trigger 



and held the gun low against his hip. 

There was an odd hissing sound as of 
escaping gas. A light appeared to 
stream from the muzzle of the pistoh 
The ray flashed from one to the. other 
of the oncoming guards, struck and 
passed through them, to hit the walls 
and go right on past. But that was all 
there was to it. Oregon continued to 
fire until several of the guards reached 
him. 

The others also fired the ray-guns. 
And at the end, just as two of the 
brawny guards reached him, Lansin 
took one shot at Nemon. But the smile 
continued on the lips, and the body con- 
tinued in its upright seat. 

Suddenly there was a wild scream of 
rage. One of the men took hold of 
Mona. It was then Tarrant lost his 
head and became a raging animal in- 
stead of a human being. 

H IS . hand flashed down on the guard’s 
skull. He forgot the. pistol was 
still gripped in his fingers. The butt 
made a sickening crunch as it struck. 
But the man only looked .blankly at 
Tarrant , and continued hauling Mona 
toward the door. Tarrant dropped the 
gun and leaped forward, his fingers 
ripping at the hands holding the girl. 
Those hands seemed made of steel wire. 
Though he tugged and tore with all his 
strength, Tarrant was not able to either 
tear the other’s hands away or stop him 
from taking the girl._ And at the end 
another guard took hold of Tarrant, 
and as though the tall writer was but a 
child, lifted him bodily and carried him 
out of the room. Nor was it long before 
the rest were treated in similar fashion. 

The tower room was like a gigantic 
bird cage. 

They felt like imprisoned birds also 
as the barred door closed on them. Only 
Lansin was not with them. They could 
see where he was taken to, however. It 
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was to another room next to theirs. 
This one was square, though, and had a 
ceiling, whereas the one they were in 
was open to the sky. Bars separated 
the two 'cells. 

Four of the guards were in the room 
with Lansin. While three of them held 
him fast the fourth reached up and 
pulled a couple of shackles which hung 
suspended .from the ceiling, to where 
they could be attached to Lansin’s 
wrists. Then ( the guard hauled down 
at a chain and Lansin’s feet left the 
floor. From then on things moved 
quickly and horribly. Two of the 
guards lifted another pair of shackles 
from the floor and made Lansin’s feet 
fast also. He looked like a side of beef 
strung up ready for the butcher. And 
to further the simile, what looked to be 
a butcher, appeared on the scene. 

It was Horan. 

He was a short man, squat, with 
enormous shoulders and hands. He had 
a large head shaggy with uncut hair. 
His eyes were set close to his nose and 
were red-rimmed and mean. His mouth 
hung slack and when he saw Lansin 
suspended and trussed up, his mouth 
widened in a grin that was like an 
idiot’s for emptiness and a sliver of 
saliva dripped. from one corner of his 
mouth. 

He started to play with something at 
his waist. A thrill of horror went 
through those watching him from the 
other cage. For when he pulled it free 
they saw it was a long whip that was 
tied to the apron he was wearing. One 
of the guards turned to him and said 
something to '■him which made Horan 
grin widely. The great mane shook 
wildly as a silent paroxysm of laughter 
shook the body. But it was a silent 
laughter. The guards left and Horab 
was alone with the prisoner. 

He uncurled the long whip and 
snapped it .suddenly and the sharp 



sound startled the. others in the next 
cage. They could see .Lansin’s face pale 
in the glow of the lamp which illumi- 
nated his' prison cage. 

“Oh! No! NO!” Mona moaned. 
“He can’t! He . 

Tarrant suddenly clamped his fingers 
against her lips, preventing them from 
saying what they had intended. She 
was pressed close to him, her head 
against his chest so that she didn’t see 
the first blow of the whip. But her ears 
heard the terrible sound it made as it 
struck, and heard the moan of pain 
which was wrenched from Lansin’s lips. 



HPARRANT mouthed a whispered' 
damnation and lifted Mona from 
her feet and carried her to one of the 
four bunks which lined two of the 
barred walls. He placed her on the 
bunk, face away from wherie the tor- 
ture of Lansin was going op, and cov- 
ered her with the blanket which was 
lying there. Then he said gently: 
“Cover your ears, honey. And face 
away from, from .” 

She moaned in terror as Lansin sud- 
denly screamed in pain. She huddled 
deep into the blanket trying to shut out 
the sound of what was going on. But 
Tarrant and the others had to see, had 
to stand and watch. 

Horab was enjoying his work. The 
whip sang its horrible song as it whis- 
tled through the air. And every time 
the lash struck a cry was wrenched 
from Lansin’s lips. After a while the 
cry became a terrible sound that was 
more animal than human. 

Long before that Tarrant and the 
other two were screaming invectives at 
the executioner, shaking the bars, try- 
ing to tear them from their foundation. 
At last blessed unconsciousness took 
hold of Lansin and his head sank to 
his chest. — 

“Aahgh,” Horab grunted sourly. He 
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was displeased that Lansin had not held 
out as long as he hoped he would. It 
was always so much better sport when 
a man was strong and able. to~ take 
punishment. 

He turned and snapped the whip at 
the bars toward the three watching. 
It curled toward them, as though it held 
a volition of its own, seeking another 
victim for itself. Hu fell back groaning 
in pain. The tip of the whip had struck 
him across the cheek. 1 

“It — it’s got a steel tip,” Hu whis- 
pered to the others as they fell back. 
His cheek was dripping blood suddenly. 
They knew then why blood streamed 
from Lansin’s body. 

Horab grunted something and turned 
away from them on seeing they were 
out of range. He squatted on his 
haunches before the unconscious man 
and watched him steadily with unblink- 
ing eyes. At last a flicker of life stirred 
in Lansin’s throat and the blood-scarred 
chest heaved in gasping breath. Horab 
nodded gravely on seeing life return to 
the other. Leaving his whip on the 
floor he stepped to a corner, of the room 
and brought something back with him. 
At first the three horrified men couldn’t 
quite make out what it was he was 
holding; it looked like a pair of fire- 
place tongs. It was a pair of tongs, but 
not for a fireplace. 

The screams of Tarrant and the 
others were small cries to what came 
from their throats as they saw Horab’s 
intention. For he had stepped up to 
Lansin and had reached in with the 
fingers of his left hand and pulled out 
the tip of Lansin’s tongue. Then he 
clamped the tongs on. it. 

Mona, roused from her nest,yturned 
in time to see Horab suddenly jerk at 
the tongs. She screamed, her eyes turn- 
ing up in her head, and fainted before 
"she saw what happened. It was only 
by the greatest effort of will that Tar- 



rant did not follow her example. The 
sight was horrible beyond description. 
Horab had torn Lansin’s tongue from 
his mouth! 

The three fell back from the bars in 
horror. Lansin, aroused by the pain 
of the tongs clamped on his tongue, 
had given voice to a last great scream 
of pain, and once more lost conscious- 
ness. A great gush of blood poured 
from his mouth and dripped steadily 
to the floor. 

This time Horab was through. Toss- 
ing the tongs aside, he stepped to the 
open door and closed it behind him. 
As he passed their cage he spat inside 
at them. 

ARRANT stumbled to the* bun£ 
where Mona was still lying in a 
faint and sat wearily beside her, his 
head bowed in his hands. He could 
hear Hu and Oregon on another bunk 
talking in low sounds. But he didn’t 
care what was happening.. He knew 
only that before something like that 
was going to happen to Mona he would 
kill her first. 

It was a good five minutes before 
she regained consciousness again. She 
looked up at Tarrant and her eyes were 
dull and lack-lustre. 

“Is he dead?” she asked. 

At the odd tone of her voice Tar- 
rant shook her hard. There, was the 
sort of apathy which bordered on in- 
sanity in her voice. 

“Snap out of it!” he said sharply. 
“He’s dead. And better off. How long 
do you think a' man could take . .” 
he stopped quickly when he realized 
that he was sounding hysterical himself. 
“Okay, honey! Let’s forget it. Say! 
Wonder what the boys are cooking up? 
They’re kind of quiet.” 

They walked over to the other bunk 
and looked down at the two men bent 
over something Oregon was holding. 
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It looked like a midget radio. 

“It is,” Hu said grimly. “A sending 
set, to use your words. They didn’t 
bother searching us. Of course they 
thought we only had weapons on us 
and they knew how little use they’d be. 
Let’s hope it does what it showed it 
could do in the lab.” 

“And what’s it supposed to do?” 
Tarrant asked. He kept one eye on the 
girl at his side. For the first time since 
their imprisonment she showed some 
signs of animation. He knew it was a 
struggle. But so long as she showed 
fight there was a great chance^ she 
would win through. 

“This little baby’s made to send mes- 
sages for a distance of ten thousand 
miles. Someone’s bound to pick it up. 
There’s but a single transmitting beam 
for it. And security station will get it. 
There’s one in Shanghai. 

“It’s on,” Hu said as a tiny light 
flashed green in the center of the little 
box. 

Oregon glued his lips to it while Hu 
flicked the back of it open and fiddled 
with a couple of tiny dials. His slant 
eyes looked intently at Oregon waiting 
for the word that all was working. He 
smiled grimly as the other grinned 
widely and shook his head. 

He spoke so low none of them could 
get a single word. When he lifted his 
head it was to say: 

“We’ll know by morning whether 
they heard us or not.” 

“What did you say?” Tarrant asked. 
“Send fleet of atom planes,” Oregon 
said quietly. 

TT WAS strange, Tarrant thought, 
but it was exactly what he would 
have asked for. Yet the arrival of 
those planes meant death, for all of 
them. What matter? Just that the 
monster below and the creations of his 
mind would die too. He though of the 



guards again. 

“Wonder what those things are made 
of?” he asked. 

“What things?” Hu said. 

“The guards. Those guns had as 
much effect on them as if they were 
peas we were firing.” 

“I don’t know,” Hu said in bewilder- 
ment. “I’m sure I don’t know. Those 
were atom pellets, bullets as large as a 
pinhead. But they packed the wallop of 
a teminch rifle shell.” v I 

“Then what good will atom bombs 
do?” Mona asked. 

“Y’know,” Oregon said introspec- 
tively, “I’ve been puzzling that deal 
over. The pellets went right through 
them. Assuming they were only fig- 
ments of our imagination, and I’ve also 
got to admit if they were there are 
things I don’t understand about that, 
the pellets also went through the walls. 
I saw them. Now how could they pass 
through something so materiel as a wall 
and not break down the molecular 
structure? The wall should have dis- 
integrated. Or am I wrong?” 

“No. You’re quite right,” Hu said. 
“I too was thinking about that. But 
because I haven’t an explanation I 
didn’t want to bring the subject up. 
Suppose we talk of it. I know I’m not 
sleepy, and I don’t imagine the rest 
of you are. It would be a way of pass- 
ing the time.” 

“It’s all right with me,” Mona said. 
She leaned back in Tarrant’s arms. It 
was the first time she had sought his 
embrace. Sorrow flooded her being at 
the thought that they had so little time 
for love, and so much of it in. them. 
She knew she was in love with him and 
felt he also loved her. She moved 
closer and felt his arms tighten around 
her and felt his lips brush her hair. 

“Shoot,” Tarrant said. 

“Of course we don’t know all of 
what’s happened to bring on this ex- 
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pedition. We were oriented but that 
was a quick job and rather sketchy at 
best. However, we gather that 'Miss 
Lavy’s father died by some mysterious 
means that wasn’t natural. And also 
this Bruce. There’s this business of 
tauatu. which, unless I’m wrong, is 
telepathy developed to its^ finest stage. 

“To add up the facts and fables 
I come to several conclusions. One, 
that Nemon is a supernatural being. 

I can’t accept that. Two, that he has 
at his command forces which are much 
beyond any we ^possess and that they 
too are' supernatural. I may swallow 
that though I can’t say I like the taste. 
Yet I saw enough to more or less prove 
it. But if we prove one premise we 
prove the other .. ,’’ 

“Not necessarily,” Oregon inter- 
jected. “Look! He spoke about the 
Garden of Eden. Suppose it was true? 
Suppose the Bible does speak the 
truth? Then there was a tree of knowl- 
edge. The fiction of Aladdin and the 
lamp could also be true. Many of those 
tales were born out of truth. They were 
just twisted through the centuries. Ii\ 
that case we have the supernatural.” 
“Then why,” Tarrant objected, 
“wasn’t there something said about 
the first born?” 

Hu had an answer for that: 

i 

“Well. Nemon claimed he was made 
of the same stuff as his father and 
mother. Then we have to assume- the 
power which made him change his 
mind later and decided to let the 
human race propagate -itself. Which 
brings us to an interesting question. 
Is Nemon human or not? Remember. 
He was born of the stuff Adam and 
Eve were. Therefore he could lay claim 
to being an angel.” 

“Looks more devil than angel,” 
Mona said. 

“More truth than jest,” Hu said, 
turning to the girl. “Who is to say 



that the old drawings of devils were 
not done from the reality of those 
times? We still copy those drawings 
when we want to depict the old boy 
with the tail. It could very well be that 
Nemon is mister Satan himself. Cer- 
tainly he isn’t acting out of character.” 

“You’re joking now,” Mona said. 

“Not too much. Heaven and Hell 
aren’t too far apart. It isn’t too long 
a fall though certainly too high a 
Jeap.’ v 

“Well, let’s get back to the guards 
and those characters he pulled out of 
the bag,” Tarrant said. “Think they’re 
real?” 

“Can’t say. Very often the eye sees 
only what someone else wants it to,” 
Oregon said. “I’ve done very strange 
things in a laboratory, unbelievable 
things. So’s Hu. >Until we can experi-^ 
ment we, or at least, I, won’t put myself 
on the, stand.” 

“Yeah,” Tarrant said. “I think I 
understand Hey ! What’s going on 
here?” 

The lights had suddenly gone out! 

’ | 'HEY peered toward each other and 
A instinctively moved closer to each 
other. The men arose and stepped 
protectingly in front of the girl. They 
were quite determined to put down 
their lives before harm befell her. 

The minutes dragged by sluggishly, 
like a snail crawling through molasses. 
The wait and tension became intoler- 
able. Not a sound except the wild 
beating of their hearts. Tarrant could 
not hold out any longer. If nothing 
was wrong, well and good, if this was 
to be the end then he was going to 
find out. 

“Hey! Hey, guard!” he shouted. 

Only the silence answered and made 
a hollow mockery of his words. Once 
more he called, this time in a booming 
shout which echoed and re-echoed 
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down the long hall: 

“Guard. Hey, guard! What happened 
to the lights?” 

“Save it,” Hu said. “I don't think 
they understand English. Besides, if 
they’re coming they will without our 
calling.” 

But Hu was wrong. They couldn’t 
see the man of course, but they could 
hear someone fumbling at the door. 
Suddenly it swung inward and a low, 
heavy voice said: 

“Quiet! Follow me, and hold one 
another’s hand.” 

Mona recognised the voice instantly. 
It was Chen. She called to him in low 
tones, but he only said, “It’s me. Now 
come along.” 

There was a dull light from a hang- 
ing lamp at the end of the long corridor 
which led to the circular stair by which 
they’d been brought to their eerie. They 
saw the figure at the same time. Mona 
gasped in horror. Someone had cut the 
guard’s head from his shoulders. She 
gagged as she stepped directly into a 
pool of something sticky and ''which 
she knew instinctively was blood. 

But Chen had no time to waste on a 
woman’s hysterics. He turned a scowl- 
ing face toward her and she recoiled 
from it, forgetting what she had just 
seen. Chen, having done what he 
wanted to, to make her forget the 
horror, continued down the stairs, the 
others treading almost on his heels. 
There were stronger lights on the stair- 
way and they saw for the first time 
that Chen carried a curved sword, the 
blade of which was still dripping blood. 

They forebore the /questions which 
rose to their minds. They knew if there 
were answers they, would come in due 
time. At the second landing from the 
top Chen paused and held a finger to 
,his lips. They crowded close and he 
whispered: 

“Danger from here on. And only 



I can handle it. Now whatever you do 
don’t try to interfere. It won’t do any 
good and it may do harm because you 
may get into my way. Now listen! 

“This next landing has a short nar- 
row corridor. There will be two guards, 
at one end and at the other. So far 
you’ve all been quiet. Now I want 
you all to remove your shoes just to 
insure absolute quiet.”" 

They knelt and did as he ordered. 
When they rose again, he took the 
lead once again. They slid along the 
wall, shadows trying to 'be more than 
real shadows. Suddenly Chen’s hand 
rose above his shoulders, bringing them 
to a halt. They saw why he had stopped 
them. Only a few feet below them biit 
hidden by a turn in the stair, stood a 
man. They could see he was standing 
with his back toward them. 

/jOHEN turned and did a most surpris- 
ing thing. He favored them with 
a broad wink and whispered: “Just like 
in the movies.” Then, he took the last 
steps three at a time and fell on the 
guard. 

They saw his hand with the sword 
in it come up like a stroke in a-.tennis 
game and come down. And when it 
landed there was a sound like an axe 
makes as it hits a block of wood. This 
time Mona saw what happened. She 
kept thinking of what they’d done to 
Lansin. If it weren't for that she would 
have screamed. 

But Chen was already moving for- 
ward again, his free hand beckoning 
.them to follow. Tarrant swung Mona 
over the dead guard and carried 
her for a good ten feet before drop- 
ping her to the floor. The others 
were several feet in advance. But 
this time there was no surprise. 
Whether the ‘'other guard heard them 
or not was a moot question. He turned 
just as Chen took the last few feet 
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which separated them in a single mad 
jump. Those few seconds enabled the 
guard to parry the first blow of the 
sword. r 

The clashing sound of steel echoed 
through the corridor. Chen dropped 
all ' caution. He had little time, he 
knew. The guard’s mind was attuned 
to Nemon’s. He had but to think 
once, and Chen’s and the others’ cause 
would be lost. So Chen wasted no time 
in fancy dueling: 

Sheer savagery won the battle. They 
all saw the sudden look of fear in the 
guard’s eyes, and in another second 
the eyes saw nothing. Chen started a 
swing which had it been completed 
would have cut the other all the way 
across the chest. But at the last instant 
Chen shifted the direction of the blow. 
It came from high and to one side 
and ripped through the whole side of 
the man’s head and down past the neck. 
A fountain of blood spouted high in the 
air and the guard crumbled to the 
floor, his head almost severed from the 
body. • 

Chen was gasping when he turned 
from his fallen foe. 

“I only — hope he didn’t have time — 
to get through,” he said between gasps. 
“Whew! I haven’t done this in hun- 
dreds of years. I’m almost spent. But 
we’re through. Now I can get to the 
real task.” 

They saw why there were guards 
stationed, front and back when Chen 
ran to a pair of huge bronze doors 
almost in the middle of the corridor. 

“The Hall of Chiefs,” he said as he 
shoved the huge doors open. 

They could only stare, open-mouthed 
in sheer wonder at what they beheld. 
The hall itself was immense, as large 
at least as the room in which they’d 
had the audience with <Nemon. But 
there were no windows here, nor book- 
lined walls. There were only twelve 



chairs, as tall as a giant’s body. And 
in each chair a man sat. Chen stepped 
before the first of the immobile bodies. 

“Look,” he said pointing with the 
sword tip. “Napoleon, exactly as he 
looked when he was young. He still 
lives. But not for long . .” 

And before their bewildered eyes 
Chen reached in with his.free hatid and 
pulled the being- from his throne. He 
propped the being up against the im- 
mense chair and stepped back a couple 
of paces. A laugh broke from Chen’s 
lips. 

“Die! Evil spirit brought from 
nothingness to this, die!” 

npHE sword cleaved right through the 
throat and the head rolled from the 
body. Once more there was the familiar 
fountain of blood. It poured over Chen 
and lie seemed to revel in the feel of 
it. Then one by one lie pulled the other 
beings from their thrones and chopped 
their heads from their bodies. All but 
one. 

Chen looked up at' the thing seated 
in the chair and they saw that the 
figure bore a remarkable resemblance 
to the human being in front of it. 

“No. You I can’t kill. Not yet. 
Perhaps later. But the rest. I had to 
do away with. Tamerlane the terrible 
they called you. Well, the monster be- 
low forgot that not all spirits retain 
the souls they departed with. Mine was 
different. But I had to act and be as 
the others. Now where will the leaders 
be? Whom can you put in their stead?” 

It was as if he was talking to the 
man below in the huge room with the 
maps of his dreams. 

Chen turned and stared blankly at 
the others. Suddenly he shook his head 
as if he were clearing it of a dream, 
and said: 

“I know you won’t believe this, but 
only I could have killed these things. 
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They were dead, yet they bled like 
you or I would have. And I am one of 
these. Yet not one. It was the single 
mistake Nemo'n made . . .” 

“Yes. And your’s too,” a voice called 
from the doorway. 

They turned and saw the cowled, 
figure, still with spear in one hand and 
lamp in the other, standing at his side 
ten guards, with curved swords at the 
ready. “Kill that man,” Nemon sud- 
denly said. 

“Wait!” Chen shouted loudly. 
“Look! I am Tamerlane, your leader, 
the man you followed half, across the 
world. Do you follow this man's bid- 
ding?” 

The four strangers looked from Chen 
to the group in the doorway and back 
to Chen. Suddenly Chen shouted: 

“Take him. Quickly!” 

But the guards were too late, be- 
cause by the time, their dim-working 
brains transmitted Chen’s message to 
their muscles, Nemon had turned and, 
made his escape. 

“This way,” Chen commanded, 
gesturing with his free hand for the 
guards to come to his side. They 
gathered about him. “How many more 
are there of you who were my fol- 
lowers?” 

“Perhaps a hundred,” one of them 
said. 

“Do you know where they, are?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then get them here. But quickly!” 

They scattered until only three of 
them stood by their chieftain’s side. 
Tarrant, the girl, and the" other two 
came over. 

“Now we’re in for it,” Chen said. 
“I’m going to try to fight our way out 
of this. There is a boat, a small one, 
by the shore. Somehow we must escape 
and get to the mainland . .” 

“We’d better, ’UHu said. And told 
of the message they’d- sent. 



Chen whistled soundlessly at the 
hews. 

“So! Atom planes. Then surely we 
must get out of here. For Satan .” 
“Satan?” Tarrant whispered. 

“Of course! He as much as told you 

V 

that earlier.” 

“Dale. Dale, I feel weak all of a 
sudden,” Mona said. 

'"T'WRRANT held her up while she 
A struggled to regain her composure. 
At last she looked with beseeching eyes 
at Chen and said: 

“My father. He was one of those 
you killed. And Bruce. I’m sure I saw 
him too. And Machin. .” 

“Yes,- Miss Lavy. The dead-though- 
alive greats Satan had brought forth 
from where they were borne at their 
death. He has that power, though he 
cannot use it too often. But circum- 
stances were right, arid he had sworn 
that he would yet rule the Earth. He 
took that chance and it worked. That 
is why, though it -might sound in- 
credible, I was the only one who could 
kill these men, creatures of the undead. 
Yes, you saw your father though he 
wasn’t dressed as when you saw him 
last. That is what he looked like when 
he was the great Indian chief 

“Mighty one!” there was a roar of 
voices from the great bronze doors. 
They turned and saw a large body of 
the guards gathered on the threshold 
and beyond. Once more their voices 
shouted: 

“Mighty one! Command us!” 

Chen stepped forward, motioning 
with his head- for his friends to follow. 

“Protect these people with your very 
lives,” he said in solemn tones. “Place 
them in a square so that no sword can 
reach them, so none can come close. 
Now Onward!” 

They got as far as the stair before 
the opposition showed up. It was then 
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that Tarrant and the others noticed a 
peculiarity of the guards. They were 
dressed in the fashion of the chiefs 
whose bodyguards they, had been. Tam- 
erlane’s men were outnumbered ten to 
one. But none were as savage as they. 
Slowly, by dint of sheer savage sword 
play, they hacked their way forward 
until they stood at last on the very last 
landing. 

“Tamerlane! ” Nemon’s voice shouted 
from the long hall in front of the 
battling men. He stood alone by the 
doors leading to the room where first 
they had seen him. 

“I hear, Satan,” Chen shouted. 

“It is of no use, this fighting. In the 
end I will win.” 

“Hah! But what is it that you will 
win? Nothing. I made sure of that. 
The chiefs you so carefully guarded are 
no more. I will die too. I know that. 
But one life was enough for me. Do 
your worst, Satan devil.” 

They saw a ^tartling change come 
over the sardonic features of the man 
called Nemon and” by Chen, Satan. 
Evil spread like pus over his face 
until it was diffused by a yellow glow. 
He thrust his cowl back until it hung 
about his shoulders. And from a scab- 
bard hung about his waist he drew a 
long straight sword. \ 

“I come,” he shouted. “To make 
sure you don’t live?’ 

“Then come and greet me properly, 
with my sword in your throat,” Chen 
shouted in reply. 

As though Nemon’s words were a 
signal, the fight was resumed with even 
more terrible vigor than before. Again 
the small body of Tamerlane’s guards 
moved forward against the superior 
number of the enemy. But this time 
they moved slowly. And more slowly 
until they came to a halt. The dead 
and dying were piled in great heaps 
clogging the passage so that the men 



had to climb over the corpses and those 
still alive to fight the well and strong.. 

TT WAS Tarrant who noticed that 

the fight had raged past the room 
from which Nemon had stepped. A wild 
idea gripped him. Though it had been 
dark when they stepped into the room, 
he had seen the reflection of water. 
Calling to the others, he gripped Mona 
about the waist and lifted her to his 
shoulders. 

“Chen!” he shouted, trying to make 
his voice heard above the din of clash- 
ing steel and the /sound of men dying -> 
with screams on their lips. “Chen! In 
this room.” 

It was a miracle that he was heard. 
And more so that Chen was able to 
withdraw his men so quickly. It proved 
to be just what was needed to revive 
their flagging hopes. They moved so 
fast that they were, able to close the 
great doors in the very noses of their 
enemies. 

Of course they knew the relief was 
only temporary. But it would be loiig 
enough for the men to get a second 
wind and perhaps time enough to plan 
further strategy. 

The huge room seemed to hold the 
silence of the tomb. Tarrant stepped 
to the wide window and flung it open. 
The sound of surf booming against 
the rocky headland came clearly to 
their ears. And they could see a rosy 
glow suffuse the cloud mass above. 
Dawn was poking its head above the 
rnountains to the east- And with it 
would soon come the planes loaded 
with death and destruction.' They did 
not have too much time. 

“Chen,” Tarrant called from the 
window. “Just where is this boat?” 

Chen loped to the window and stood 
beside Tarrant. His. chest was bare; he 
had not escaped unscathed from the 
conflagration of the battle. Blood 
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criss-crossed dark streamers over the 
wide, smooth skin. A sword tip had 
ripped across one cheek and the re- 
sulting 'wound gave him a rakish cast 1 . 
But despite the wounds he seemed not 
to feel tired or beaten out. 

He pointed to a spot just 'to the 
right of the window. 

"There. In that cove which looks 
like a pocket cut into the skirt of the 
sea. There’s a boat with a motor lying 
at anchor. I had hoped we could reach 
it before we were discovered. Now . . .” 

“We still can,” Tarrant said deci- 
sively. “Tell some of your men to strip 
those 'maps up. We can tie then/ to- 
gether, make a rope out of it. It’s too 
far to drop from here; with the girl 
I’d be afraid to take a chance. But 
with the canvas it’d make the drop 
shorter.” 

“I think you’re right,” Chen said. 
He had been looking from Tarrant to 
his men holding the door, and from 
then\to the map. “Here!” he shouted. 
“Some of you rip that map into long 
strips and tie them securely.” 

Oregon and Hu helped while several 
of the guards ripped strips from the 
wall map. It was the first time they 
were able to put themselves to some 
use. It did not take long. But time 
was running out again. There were a 
dozen men straining at the door, shov- 
ing hard against those trying to get in. 
It was an uneven battle and they knew 
it. 

At last, after what seemed ages, Hu 
and his friend ran over with the make- 
shift ladder. 

“We’ll act as block and tackle,” 
Chen said. His lips were a straight 
line across the lower edge of his face. 
He was beginning to show signs of 
strain. 

“What about you?” Mona asked. 

“Me? Satan will take care of me. 
He could have killed me long ago. Like 



he did your father and Bruce. But it’s 
a much more painful death to die by 
the sword. He would rather see my 
belly ripped open and see me trying to 
hold my guts from falling out. That’s 
why all this . . .” he pointed to his 
men still straining at the door. Sud- 
denly it started to move inward. “Aah! 
The last page in my stoijy,” he said 
and his mouth split in a wide grin. 

JF IT had not been obvious before it 
/ was now. Chen loved a good fight. 
Nor was he through having his say. 
He picked Mona bodily from the floor, 
brought her to the window sill and 
said: 

“Last act. You first, Miss. And 
Tarrant. .” 

“Yes?” 

“Give my best to Gaylord. He was 
the best boss I ever had.” 

Though death was approaching fast, 
Tarrant had to find this out: 

“You mean you were one of the 
security patrol?” 

“Not one. The one and the best 
one. I said before that though Satan 
brought me back from the dead I was 
not the, same. I knew from the begin- 
ning what he intended. So I joined 
the forces of good. But enough of talk. 
We dbn’t have too much time. Hu!” 

“Present.” 

“I see you’re a member of my tribe. 
They will understand you. A hundred 
miles straight east and you will find a 
settlement of x tribesmen who will get 
you to the borders of China. Under- 
stand?” 

Hu shook his head. 

“Then off with you and luck .” 

He turned from them and leaped to 
join his men who were already fighting 
again. And still he.had time to tell four 
of them off to the task of acting as 
support for the improvised canvas 
ladder. 
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One by one, with Mona taking the 
lead, they grabbed hold of the canvas 
and slid down into the gathering light. 
Tarrant was the last. Only he saw 
what happened. Satan himself, at the 
head of his men, charged into the room, 
breaking past the barrier of Chen’s 
warriors through sheer numbers. It 
was he against the huge'Mongol. There 
was a flash of brilliant sword play. 
And suddenly Chen staggered back, 
both hands clasped about his middle. 
Great gobs of blood seeped between his 
fingers. A mad grin was on his face. 
He fell backward to the floor and sat 
these looking up at Satan. 

Tarrant heard, his last words just as 
he slid down: 

“Win — you win — but not the last 
round. Go-back-to-hell, you — 
de-vil .” 

They were waiting impatiently for 
Tarrant at the boat. Hu sat at the 
motor and the instant Tarrant stepped 
aboard he flicked the switch. The boat 
shot out into the water with a roar 
which echoed and re-echoed among the 
cliffs which lined the shore. Their eyes 
turned back to the great rock that was 
called Basalt Mountain. Light flick- 
ered in the window they’d just quitted. 
They dimly saw shapes that were 
phantoms in the window. Then they 
were out of range and into the sea. 

^HEN had made sure they had 
enough of water, aind food. For 
he knew how wide the sea was and 
that they might have to spend a full 
day on it, fast as the motor boat was. 

The glow deepened until the whole 
sky was alight. The cloud masses 
moved heavily like the water’s swell. 
The light came between the edges of 
the clouds. It was enough, to see quite 
"clearly by. Suddenly their ears heard 
a peculiar drone. The sound was un- 
mistakable. Planes, large planes were 



approaching. 

Hu bent over the motor and flicked 
the switch to full power. A savage light 
gleamed in his slant eyes. They had 
to make greater speed. A single bomb 
would do tremendous damage; a num? 
ber of them might blow them clear out 
of the water. Hu listened to the sound 
of the motors. He gauged them to be 
at least at fifty thousand feet altitude. 
But where they were he -couldn’t say. 

One thing he knew, though. They 
weren’t too far off. 

t \ 

“Can’t you speed the thing up?” 
Tarrant asked. , 

“Fast as I can make it go, Wish I 
could get more speed. Those babies 
up there are coming too fast. And some 
of those apples they’re going to drop 
might land in the water,” Hu said. 

“Yep. And if they do, we might as 
well call it quits,” Oregon said. 
“There’ll be a tidal wave that’ll wash us 
clear to New York.” 

The drone was louder, clearer and 
there were many of the planes, they 
knew. 

The first bomb fell just as the moun- 
tain dipped from view. Immediately 
after the first came the rest, four separ- 
ate and distinct explosions. A gigantic 
and frightening mushroom of smoke 
and flame shot up to and past the 
clouds. For an appreciable instant the 
clouds glowed with strange colors, 
orange, blue, purple, red, all mixed to- 
gether. The sounds came to them later. 
Their ears were deafened by the sounds 
and the boat rocked in the waves which 
came up as if from nowhere. 

Nor were’ their troubles at an end 
even then. ; 

The sky suddenly began to rain 
rocks. One struck the edge of the boat 
nearest Mona and tore a whole section 
of the- wood clear off. How they escaped 
without injury was something they 
couldn’t understand. For the rocks 
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continued to fall for several minutes. 
But all the time Hu was bent over the 
motor racing it to the highest, desper- 
ately trying to outrun the doom which 
was so hard on their heels. 

When at last the waters stilled and 
the rain of rocks came to an end, it 
_was an exhausted group of people who 
lay about. They were so fagged not a 
single one could do more than stir. It 
was Mona who put new life into their 
veins. 

“Let’s not just lay around. It’s won- 
derful to have escaped from that ter- 
rible place. But let’s think about get- 
ting back. We know that there are 
men in power who must be gotten rid 
of. It’s going to be up to us to see 
to that.” i 

“But didn’t Chen say something 
about those things on the thrones dying 
and at the same time, holy whitefish 
bellies 1” Tarrant finished in disgust. 
“I sound like a guy who’s troubled with 
double-talk tongue. What I mean is, 
now that the mountain and Satan . . ” 

“Do you believe that about Satan?” 
Oregon asked. 

“I don’t know,” Tarrant said. 

Nor did the others. For it was be- 
yond their power of thought to believe, 
or their power of faith. 

The discussion ended on that point. 
For an instant later Hu saw land 

HPHE man at the wide desk which 
was as neat as a child on its way to 
Sunday School, smiled gently at the 
four standing in a group about him. 
Directly in front of him stood Gaylord. 
A broad grin lighted the security man’s 
face. He was more than proud. He was 
delighted that his men had proved 
themselves so well. He regretted the 
death of Lansin very much. But death 
was one of the risks his men took, and 
each of them regarded death as a sort 
of distant cousin with whom they had 



more than a nodding aquaintance. 

“The nation,” the President said, 
“owes you four a debt of gratitude 
which it may never be able' to pay. 
For your deeds will never go down in 
history. Too much was involved. Too 
much was at stake. And too much 
would be treated with disbelief. But 
you can all go on knowing that because 
of what you’ve done, a whole world has 
been saved from destruction. I am 
sorry, deeply grieved at the loss of your 
comrade Edmond Lansin. He died a 
hero’s death. And what is a greater pity 
was that though he did not die in vain, 
his death has meaning only to a few of 
us. But so it is for so many heroes. 
They die nor ask not why. 

“Miss Lavy, may I give you my per- 
sonal thanks .?” 

One by one as he calledTheir names, 
they stepped forward to shake the 
strong thin hand of the President of the 
United States. Gaylord was the last. ^ 
Again they were in the now-familiar 
office of Gaylord’s. The handsome 
Gaylord found enough seats to go 
around. And after they were all seated, 
he said: 

“So it ended at last. I hated to lose 
Lansin. He was the best man I ever 
had. But tell me. I’m still mystified by 
a great deal of what went on.” 

“We will,” Tarrant said. “First, the 
people the Secretary of State mentioned 
when you brought me in to see him, 
what has been taking place in their 
countries?” 

“That’s why I want to hear more of 
what happened,” Gaylord said. “You 
see, death struck them down. All of 
them. And all at one time. We got the 
reports. Every last man we had on the 
list died at exactly the same moment. 
But what is puzzling me, is what hap- 
pened to them after their death. Only 
one report of what took place has come 
to me from England. The report says 
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that the body of Charles Hemain fell 
into a heap of dust when they tried to 
put it into a coffin .” 

The four sitting in. the room looked 
at each other. Chen had spoken the 
truth. They believed now. But would 
Gaylord? 

It was Tarrant who answered for all 
of them: • 

“What matter? They’re -dead. And 
their work can now be circumvented. 
Let’s just call it quits .” 

They walked the street, his arm 
about her waist. Suddenly he looked 
up and said: 

“Well, I’ll be It all started here, 
remember ? 53 

She looked up at the frowning gran- 
ite face of the building and said: 

“That’s right,. Dale. You were in 
such a hurry. You almost ran out of 
my life.” 

“Out of your life, honey? You mean 
into your life. You’re going to have to 
step mighty fast to get out of it, sweet- 
heart.” 

“Want to go back to the restaurant 
where it all started?” Tarrant asked. 

“For food or excitement?” 

“Neither. I wanted to do something 
while I was sitting across from- .you. 
I just thought maybe I could do it 
now 

rpHEY seemed to be the only cus- 
tomers. There was one other, a 
-man, seated at a small table not far 
from them. They ordered coffee. The 
waitress brought it to them. But before 
they could drink it there was an in- 
terruption. 



“I beg your pardon,” a voice said. 

It was the man who had been sitting 
at the small table. Tarrant recognized 
him instantly now that he was near. It 
was the detective who had followed 
them that day. 

“Remember me?” he asked. 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, I don’t work for the agency 
any more so I thought I’d tell you 
why I was following you that day . 

“Well .” Tarrant hedged. He 
didn’t give a hang oqe way or another. 
He wished the other would go away. 

“You thought it was because of the 
young lady. It wasn’t. 'I was following 
you because you owe the Mongam 
Company some money .” 

“The car I bought,” Tarrant said 
with a blank look. 

“That’s right. They wanted to see 
if you had an income.” 

“Well, thanks,” Tarrant said. 

She waited until the man was out of 
earshot. 

“So,” she said, “you were a dead 
beat, eh?” 

“N-no. I just owed some money to 
these people .” 

“Look, darling,” Mona said, honey- 
sweet in her voice. “No husband of 
mine is going to be called a dead beat.” 

“Hus-husband?” ^Tarrant bleated. 

“Well, it didn’t look like you were 
ever going to ask me, so I decided one 
of us had to take the initiative . - 

He did the only thing possible under 
the circumstances. And her lips an- 
swered the pressure of his with an ardor 
\ which more than equalled his. ! 

THE END 
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BONE CABIN QUARRY 

By LESLIE PHELPS ★ 



B ONE CABIN QUARRY is about twelve 
miles from Medicine Bow, Wyoming. This 
is in the deposits known as the Morrison 
formation, of ’Upper Jurassic age. There were 
found fragments of limb bones and vertebrae of 
the giant dinosaurs of that time. They covered 
the ground in such profusion that a sheep-herder 
used some of them to build the foundation of his 
hut. That is how they got the picturesque name 
of the quarry. The region, now over 6000 feet 
above sea-level, was once low-lying, and the sedi- 
ments were the accumulations near an ancient 
shore line or the sloping bank of a muddy lagoon. 
This is where the dinosaurs must have lived, not 
far from the place where they lay buried. One 
does not often find a complete skeleton; the re- 
mains usually consist of articulated limbs’ or tails 
or possibly the neck bones which must have been 
held together by the strong ligaments and tendons 



after the partial dismemberment of the carcass. 
The fragile skulls are rarely found. In the neigh- 
boring Como Bluff, more complete skeletons have 
been found, for example the great Brontosaurus 
and the grotesque Stegosaurus now mounted in 
the Yale Museum. Bone Cabin Quarry, after sev- 
eral years of excavating, is by no means exhausted, 
but' on account of the dip of the strata beneath 
the surface of the ground, it can no longer be 
excavated profitably except on a large and expen- 
sive scale. The American Museum has recovered 
from it 483 parts of animals weighing in all nearly 
100,000 pounds. Among them were forty-four 
large amphibious dinosaurs,, three armored dino- 
saurs, four unarmored bipedal ones, six large and 
four small carnivores, some crocodiles and turtles. 
This probably isn’t half the number, and in time 
this area , will yield perhaps a hundred dinosaurs. 
* * * 



SUN WORSHIP 

ir By KAY BENNETT -5!? 



T HE Egyptians had a series of sun gods 
under the generic name of “R6.” Re 
Hamarchis was their supreme godhead. 
The Egyptian religion was like a solar drama. 
According to their mythology, R6 appeared on 
the surface of the water, and overcoming- the 
powers of darkness, brought order out of chaos 
and took over the government of the world. He 
reigned for a long- time and then became old, and 
the gods became unruly. The great goddess, Isis 
who had a way with magic, took advantage of 
his old age and loss of strength to get from him 
his secret name, the source of his power. Re 
finally gave up the government of the world and 
returned to rest in heaven on the back of the 
celestial cow. With the spread of the solar 
religion throughout Egypt, Re became identified 
with a number of local deities who were phases 
of the same god.' Horus of Edfu was the morning 
sun rising upon the horizon, or the sun of spring 
coming forth after a dismal winter. Atum of 
Heliopolis Was ithe setting sun in the west. Osiris 
represented the same thing. In time nearly every 
divinity in the Egyptian sector came to be iden- 
tified as Re. This deity is usually pictured as a 
hawk-headed man holding the symbol of life in 
one hand, and in the other, the royal sceptre. 
Upon his head is the solar disk in the coil of a 
■’serpent. 

In the book of the dead, Re is conceived as 



sailing through the sky during the day, giving 
light to the world, and at night, passing through 
the lower world to come up again the following 
day. As he advances through the sky, his bright 
rays expel the fiends and evil spirits who might 
impede his progress. There is in Egyptian myth- 
ology the thrilling drama, suspense, and sense of 
contest between the force’ of Light and the force 
of Darkness. What the sun does during the dark 
hours was quite a mystery, but when the sun 
would arise in the morning there was much 
rejoicing because good had triumphed over evil. 

In connection with their sun-worship, the Peru- 
vians made a fire by friction and called it their 
sacred fire. This sacred flame was taken care of 
by a selected group of maidens who were known 
as “Maidens of the Sun.” If the fire went out 
it was a sign that the sun god was angry and 
had to be soothed. So a feast was held and the 
Virgins of the Sun made special cakes and bev- 
erages which were served to rulers and nobility. 
The Virgins of the Sun lived in secluded convents 
and were taught .how to live by old women who 
had lived in seclusion for most of their lives. No 
one could enter their convent except the Virgins, 
the Inca, and his queen. If one of the sacred 
maidens lost her virtue, she had to be buried 
alive, and the village from which she came was 
destroyed. 

* * * _ 
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by John and Dorothy de Courcy 

The garden was only a product of 
Lorraine's imagination— they said. So 



she invited them to come 

“If ye have jaitk as a grain of mus- 
tard seed, ye shall say unto this moun- 
tain, remove hence — ; and it shall 
remove; and nothing shall be impos- 
sible unto you^ Matt. 17 ;20 

I HATE common sense! All my life 
it has debunked some of the best 
ideas I’ve ever had. Even when I 
was an adolescent, I furtively reread the 
fairy tales that had fascinated me as a 



and see it . . • 

boy. I clung to my belief in Santa Claus 
until I was fourteen years old. Yet, in 
spite of this, I make my living with the 
commonest of common sense. Occa- 
sionally, however, I rebel but the re- 
bellion is usually short lived. I guess 
I haven’t the courage of others for I 
-soon come back to my narrow, logical 
little world. 

Once, I almost didn’t. Now as I look 
back on it, I’m almost sorry, yet I didn’t 
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have enough courage. Maybe I would 
have been sorry the other way. It 
started, like most big things, in a very 
small way. It was nearly six years ago 
in July and I was indulging myself in 
a daydream, idly speculating on a thou- 
sand unimportant things when the 
phone rang. I sighed and picked up 
the receiver. 

“Joseph Crane speaking,” I said a 
little wearily. i 

“Hello, Joseph,” the instrument re- 
plied. “This is Marcus Van der Meer.” 
“It’s nice to hear from you Marc. 
How’s your booby hatch?” I inquired. 

“It’s a private sanitarium and we’re 
doing fine! ” he replied emphatically. 

“You know,” I’m glad you called me 
up,” I went on. “I was just looking out 
the window and thinking what a grand 
day for a game of golf this would be.” 
“I’m afraid we’ll have to postpone 
the game of golf,” Van der Meer an- 
swered. “I have a little problem on my 
hands that calls for the services of a 
high grade investigator.” 

“I don’t think I’m going to like this, 
but tell me more.” 

Marcus cleared his throat noisily. 
“Ah — -I’d rather not say too much over 
the phone. Would it be possible for 
you to come out here?” 

“I suppose so,” I assented, “if you 
promise not to keep me there.” 

Marcus didn’t seem to find me funny 
so I didn^t press the matter further. My 
housekeeper brought me my lunch just 
after the phone call so I paused long 
enough to eat. I wondered what the 
great psychiatrist wanted but I didn’t 
let it upset my enthusiasm for my meal. 
* I had seen Van der Meer more or less 
regularly since my return to town and 
’ he seemed to me the one person least 
likely to need my services. I knew that 
if any of his patients had escaped from 
his rather luxurious sanitarium, he 
would have done his own searching. I 



shrugged the matter off. I had known 
Van der Meer long enough to be sure 
that this wasn’t a wild goose chase. 

T CAN’T say that the balmy spring 
- air and the twelve-mile drive to Van 
der Meer’s place left me in an energetic 
mood. In fact, I was definitely sleepy. 
The broad, well kept grounds within the 
high wall of the sanitarium have an un- 
worldly quality that time of year. All 
in all, by the time I reached Van der 
Meer’s office, I felt well prepared to sit 
on a lawn chair and surrender myself to 
a very gentle Mother Nature. 

Van der Meer’s brisk greeting and 
enthusiastic manner aroused in me a 
sense of profound apathy. He devoted 
exactly one minute to the usual pleas- 
antries, and then his face became grave. 
“Joseph, I’m in a jam.” 

I raised my eyebrows and said noth- 
ing. 

“One of our patients has disappeared 
and so has one of our doctors'.” 

“I have the case solved already,” I 
said. “The patient turned homicidal, 
throttled the doctor and dragged 1 his 
body down to that grove of trees at the 
south end of the grounds. After bury- 
ing him, he leaped over the wall and 
made a dgish for the c border.” 

“Joseph, be serious!” Marcus 
snapped. 

“O.K.,” I sighed. “Tell me all of 
the gruesome details.” 

Marcus glared at me and pressed his 
fingertips together professionally. “To 
begin with, your statement could hardly 
be true. The patient was a twenty-two 
year old girl and the doctor was thirty 
and was an all-American a few years 
back.” 

“So much for personalities,” I said. 
“Now what happened?” 

“Frankly, I- don’t know!” Van der 
Meer said- slowly. “I have very few 
facts. The patient is Miss Lorraine 
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Roderick, daughter of the Connecticut 
Rodericks. She wasn’t exactly insane. 
She merely had a fixation. The doctor 
is Anthony James. He wrote a very in- 
teresting paper on the treatment of her 
type of case, so on an impulse, I invited 
him to' join my staff. I needed another 
man anyway. I turned her case en- 
tirely over to him and she seemed to be 
making satisfactory progress until day 
before yesterday. Then, without warn- 
ing, they both disappeared. You can 
see how the newspapers would play this 
up so I can’t call the police. We haven’t 
examined his effects although we did 
glance through his room. All in all, I 
think we’ve disturbed very little which 
may be of some help to you. We’ve 
searched the building thoroughly from 
one end to the other and I personally 
went over the grounds without finding a 
trace. We’ve contacted all the hotels, 
taxis,. and all the drivers of the bus that 
comes out this way have been inter- 
viewed. So far, we haven’t found a 
thing! I’m afraid I can’t even give you 
a lead.” 

I heaved a sigh. “We’re really off to a 
good start! I hope you won’t think me 
presumptuous if I press you for a few 
more details.” 

“Such as what?” Dr. Van der Meer 
asked. 

“Oh, such as, what’ she looked like, 
what he looked like, what they were 
wearing, and so forth.” 

“I’ve written all that information 
down,” he said, picking up a sheet of 
paper. “The patient, Miss Roderick, 
was blond, blue eyes, fair complexion, 
weight 115 lbs., height 5 ft. 6 in. When 
last seen she was wearing a white 
blouse, green slacks and white sandals. 
She wore no coat or jacket. The physi- 
cian, Dr. James, hair light brown, eyes 
blue, complexion medium, weight 190 
lbs., height 6 ft. 1 inch. When last 
seen was wearing light blue tweed suit, 



white shirt, brown tie, brown shoes, no 
hat.” 0 

I laughed shaking my head. “Mar- 
cus, you’re terrific!” 

He bridled slightly. “What’s so 
amusing may I ask?” 

“You’ve been reading too many 
'wanted’ circulars in the Post Office. 
'When last seen was wearing’ — tsk, tsk. 
Next week, East Lynn!” 

“Joseph, I wish you’d stop this 
clowning! I realize I haven’t any ex- 
perience at this sort of thing. That’s 
why I called you! Now if you don’t 
want to do the work, just say so and 
I’ll call someone else.” 



“I’m sorry, Marc,” I smiled. “It’s 
just that you seem to take this whole 
affair a little too seriously. I can’t 
seem to work up any enthusiasm for 
melodrama on a sunny, summer day.” 
“Well, do you want the case or don’t 
you?” 



^JpHAT’S where I made my big mis- 
take. I nodded my head. 

“Yes, I’ll take the case, although 
starting with such a cold trail, I can’t 
promise you results. But, I’ll do my 
best.” 



I did do my best too. I spent three 
fruitless weeks exhausting every pos- 
sibility. I questioned, rather I should 
say, grilled every person in the v sani- 
tarium including some of the patients. 
The result of all my work was very 
meager. At the end of three weeks I 
knew that Miss Roderick was under 



the impression that she had a blue rose 
garden. From her charts, I gathered 
that she had only to walk to some place 
where she was alone and there she 



would stop, close her eyes, and step 
forward. Her foot rhStead of stepping 
on the ground, would step on a bridge 
and she could then open'her eyes and 
walk over the bridge into her blue rose 
garden. I’m no psychologist but this 
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don’t sound too unusual 'to me.* 

My information concerning Dr. 
James was even more meager. I knew 
only that he had had remarkable suc- 
cess in New York treating this par- 
ticular type of case. He had written 
an article for the Journal which had 
been read by Van der Meer. His pro- 
fessional reputation was beyon’d re- 
proach. There I reached a blank wall. 

I went up to Dr. James’ room and 
sat down at his desk to write my re- 
port, poor though it was. I started to 
pull myself toward the desk but in- 
stead, I pulled the top of the desk 
toward me. It wasn’t exactly a secret 
compartment, but simply that one of 
the braces had broken allowing the top 
to move. However, between the top. of 
the desk and the first drawer was a 
space and in this space was an ordi- 
nary looseleaf notebook. This proved 
to be the diary of Dr. Anthony James. 
To be sure, there were other bits of 
evidence and a few leads to be followed 
up but what little I found, corroborated 
rather than refuted the diary. 

The investigation itself was long and 
tiresome but when it was finished, it 
made a very interesting story. Maybe 
my tastes are a bit odd for I find my 
childhood fairy tales interesting too. 
Dr. Van der Meer, however, never read 
that story. The reason you will find, is 
obvious. Most of the story is contained 
in Dr. Anthony James’ diary which was 
written in shorthand. I have transcribed 
it and edited it a bit leaving out all the 
unimportant details but I have made 
no substantial changes. The first entry 
was made after Dr. James’ arrival at 
the sanitarium in January. The last 
.entry is on July 14, the day the two 
disappeared. 

ANUARY 5. 

I arrived this morning and I find 
the place even better than I had im- 



agined. Dr. Van der Meer is a very 
understanding soul. What’s better, he 
liked my article in the Journal and has 
a case that he wishes me to treat, using 
my personalized methods. 

January 8. 

This case should be a very interest- 
ing one. I am going to study the history 
for a few days and then I shall take 
over the treatment. It seems too bad 
that such an attractive girl should be 
in a condition like this, but if my treat- 
ment works as well as I hope it will, 
she will soon be able to go home to her 
familyT 
January 11. 

Had my first interview with Miss 
Roderick today. I find several odd 
features. Her neurosis seems rather 
obscure as to its cause which will make 
treatment difficult. There seems to be 
no definite basis for her fixation. I gave 

her a word association test to which 

•* 

she reacted with startling normalcy. 
She seemed a bit distressed\ after the 
test so I asked her if something was 
troubling her. 

“No,” she replied, “well, that is — , 
yes. You think I’m insane like all the 
rest of them, don’t you?” 

“I frankly admit that my test doesn’t 
show any abnormalities.” 

She was relieved at this so I took the 
opportunity to begin a friendly con- 
versation. ' She was very pleasant and 
not nearly as difficult as her upbringing 
should have made her. I find none of 
the poor little rich girl attitude so com- 
mon in some of the other patients here. 
January 15. 

Had an excellent weekend. I played 
golf with the two other staff doctors. 
Miss Roderick was very interested in 
my game and appears to be interested 
in sports. This is unusual but Miss 
Roderick is an unusual woman. I plan 
on using a friendly, personal approach 
to her problem which shouldn’t be too 
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difficult. She seems to be a very agree- 
able person. I managed to coax her into 
talking about this fixation of hers, the 
garden, and as . soon as she found me 
genuinely interested, she showed no 
hesitation in talking about itl Since 
she is normal in all respects except her 
one strong delusion, she is allowed the 
freedom of the grounds. This is an 
excellent idea and will prevent her 
neurosis from taking any other form. 

This afternoon when she returned to 
the main building, I asked her to tell 
me something about her rose garden. 
She looked at me hesitantly, then asked, 
“you won’t laugh at me, will you? I 
mean, all the others seem to find my 
garden 'quite amusing.” 

“I won’t laugh . at you,” I promised. 
“I’m not interested in proving that you 
are wrong. If it doesn’t exist, I w;ant 
to prove that to you.” 

“You mustn’t do that!” she said 
quickly. 

“Mustn’t do what?” I asked. 

“You mustn’t show it to anyone 
else!” 

“Why not? If it’s such a beautiful 
garden, as you say it is, wouldn’t you 
want other people to see it too?” 

“Oh, no!” She shook her head' 
vigorously. “It’s MY garden! That’s 
why I go there! To get away from 
people! It’s so peaceful and quiet, no 
noise. Just the birds singing and the 
water gurgling in the brook. The 
ground is so soft and the roses smell 
so sweet, just acres and acres of them, 
as blue as the sky.” 

“Then this garden is large?” I asked. 
She nodded her head. Her eyes were 
dreamy. “I’ve never seen it all,” she 
went on. “I’ve only gone a little ways 
beyond the roses. The grass is blue too. 
At the edge of the rose field there’s a 
little path which leads up to the cutest 
white cottage. There are blue roses 
growing, around the cottage also.” 



I started a bit in my chair. “Does 
anyone live in the cottage?” I asked, 
trying to sound casual. 

“Not yet,” she said and began to cry. 
She wouldn’t say any more about it so 
I let the subject drop. I tried to cheer 
her up before I left but I’m afraid I 
wasn’t successful. This is a very 
puzzling turn of events. The details 
of the average fixation are. usually not 
so clear. 

ANUARY 18. 

I instituted a new schedule today. 
As soon as Miss Roderick’s breakfast 
is over, I have a lunch prepared for her 
and I send her off to her garden. She 
leaves the hdspital and walks to the far 
-'end of the grounds to the small grove 
of trees and spends the day. I believe 
by stressing this fixation of hers for a 
few weeks, it will grow monotonous and 
she will seek other things to interest her. 
We will have a short chat at night and 
I shall endeavor to speak of little be- 
sides her garden. 

January 20. 

I followed Miss R. today to observe 
her actions. She entered the grove of 
trees carrying her lunch basket. I re- 
mained out of her sight and watched 
for about an hour. Throughout the 
entire hour she seemed perfectly nor- 
mal, behaving as though she were 
merely- killing time. She went into no 
state of detachment but rather en- 
grossed herself in writing poetry in a 
small notebook. I had a chance to 
read the poetry after she had retired 
and it seems quite good although I’m 
no judge of poetry. 

January 21. 

I endeavored to stay out of Miss R.’s 
sight today and observe her actions. I 
watched her in the grove for an hour 
and twenty minutes during which time 
her actions were entirely normal. She 
wrote several -letters all of which re- 
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vealed a feeling of boredom. I hadn’t 
expected my therapy to produce results 
so soon but it seems quite obvious she 
did not go to her so-called garden. 
January 22. 

I'm afraid I was a little over anxious. 

I entered Miss R.’s room tonight feeling 
exuberant. We chatted about current , 
events and other general topics and 
then I brought up the subject of the 
garden. She seemed unwilling to talk. 

“Don’t you want to talk about your 
garden?” I asked. 

She shook her head. “No. You 
don’t believe me either I You’re just 
like all the rest! You think I’m funny!” 
“No I don’t!” I contradicted. “I 
like you very much and I’ll do any- 
thing in the world to help you.” 

“Then why don’t you leave me 
alone?” * 

“I thought I had left you alone,” I 
replied. 

“No you haven’t! You’ve been fol- 
lowing me for the last three days.” 

I felt just a little guilty. “I’m sorry,” 
I said. “It was for your own good that 
I did. You didn’t go anywhere except 
to the grove of trees. You didn’t go to 
the garden at all! Now tell me honestly. 
There isn’t any garden, now is there?” 
She began to cry again. “I thought 
at least you would understand! But 
you. don’t! I don’t care what anyone 
says! ! My garden is real and you 
can’t help me by trying to prove that 
it isn’t. I know I can’t explain it but 
it’s real just the same! And it’s the 
only beautiful thing in the whole world 
and I’m not going to give it up. And I 
won’t let you take it away from me! 
You’re cruel and heartless just like all 
the rest of the people around here. I 
don’t want to see you again but I don’t 
suppose I can stop you from seeing 
me!” 

I was very disappointed. “I’m 
sorry you feel this way,” I said. “I’ve 



only been trying to help you.” 

“I know,” she replied wearily, “but 
you can’t help me by’ trying to show 
me that my garden isn’t there. If you 
follow me I’ll just wait until you go 
before I go to the garden!” 

“Will you consider me your friend 
again if I promise not to follow you 
anymore?” I asked. 

She nodded her head. We shook 
hands and I gave her a reassuring smile. 

pEBRUARYS. 

This Roderick case has me upset 
more than I care to admit. After my 
ill-timed attempted cure on the 22nd, 
I’ve seen very little of Miss R. until 
this afternoon. She stayed in her room 
today so I went up to have a chat. She 
seemed strangely cool and distant. I 
don’t quite know how to break-through 
this reserve and re-establish a friendly 
relationship. If her behavior weren’t 
so thoroughly normal in most respects, 
it might be easier. 

February 21. 

This is going from bad. to worse! 
I’m even having trouble sleeping nights, 
it has affected me so strongly. Maybe 
I should be thankful. At least I have 
a chance to read and study. I tried a 
free association test on Miss R. and 
three word association tests today. Her 
behavior is very forced. I believe I 
shall have one of the nurses give her a 
test tomorrow and see if We can uncover 
this psychosis. 

February 22. 

Miss Kendrick gave a prepared word 
association test to Miss R. today and 
the results are most unsatisfying. The 
answers are obviously deliberate and 
reveal nothing. I believe I shall leave 
Miss R. alone for two or three weeks. 
Possibly if she had complete freedom 
for awhile, she would be less resistent 
to treatment. I think Miss Kendrick 
has some idea but what it is, I cannot 
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guess. She hinted that maybe I was 
looking for a complicated cause when 
the answer might be simple. I hope 
she is right but I’m afraid- it isn’t as 
simple as Kendrick thinks. She re- 
fused to elaborate any so I’m left in 
the dark. 

March 13.' 

Just returned from New York where 
I arranged for shipment of my personal 
effects. I’m afraid I’m in no condition 
to continue my work so I’ve put off 
seeing Miss R. Still having trouble 
.sleeping. Didn’t sleep at all on the 
train. Maybe it will be better now that 
I’m back. I am hopeful that Miss R. 
has improved in my absence. Her 
charts look encouraging. She has been 
going to her garden regularly but she 
has lost a little weight. I have ordered 
a larger lunch prepared for her. 

M arch 14 - 

I seem to be losing ground in- 
stead of gaining. R. seemed more re- 
served than usual although outwardly 
quite pleasant. When I mentioned the 
fact that I had been to New York, she 
seemed to know all about it. We started 
to chat about topics of general interest 
when for no reason she burst into tears. 
She became almost hysterical. I made 
the terrible blunder of losing my tem-\ 
per. 1 

“For heaven’s sake, stop that crying! 
You’re behaving like a child! I’m not 
going to beat you. What do you. think 
I am, an ogre?” 

“No! You’re just a fool! You come 
in here and yammer about stupid news 
items until I’m ready to scream! Why 
don’t you leave me alone!” 

“But I’m only trying to help you. I 
want to be. your friend!” 

“Friend, my foot!!” she snapped. 
“You’re just number five in a string of 
psychiatrists and you all say the same 
idiotic things! You prattle along about 



nothing and keep swearing your undy- 
ing friendship when you and I both 
know you don’t care a thing about me! 
All you care about is the fortune my 
family is paying to keep me here and 
the huge fee you’ll get if you can cure 
me.” 

“That isn’t true and you know it. I 
like you very much personally and I’d 
still like you if you didn’t have a dime! 
If you weren’t so wrapped up in your- 
self you wouldn’t be so hasty in your 
accusations. I’m not trying to force 
myself on you and if you don’t want to 
see me, you don’t have to. I won’t be 
back from now on unless you send for 
me.” 

“Don’t hold your breath while you 
wait!” she called as I went out the 
door. 

I had Kendrick administer a sedative 
and waited for her to return. Kendrick 
was very reluctant to say anything 
about R. Seemed very angry with me. 
I asked her if she thought I should 
withdraw from the case. She told me 
not to be a bigger fool than I already 
was. Then she left before I could 
question her further. I guess Kendrick 
is right. I should have never tried to 
be a psychiatrist. My other cases are 
progressing but they -are comparatively 
simple. I suppose there’s no point in 
going to bed tonight so I shall do some 
more reading. Dr. Van der Meer re- 
marked that I wasn’t looking well. I 
know I’m not. I’ve got to get the R. 
case off my mind or I’ll be a patient 
here myself. 

I suggested today to Dr. Van der 
Meer that I withdraw from the R. case. 
Van der Meer would have none of it. 
It seems the others have been unable 
to effect any change in her at all. He 
seems to be under the impression that I 
am creating an emotional shock. I 
didn’t clear up his misapprehension. 
Perhaps I should have though. He said 
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that although my treatment was un- 
orthodox, I seemed to be getting results. 
Warned me against working too hard, 
however. I wish I’d had the courage to 
tell him that the whole affair was just 
about out of my hands. 

March 17. ^ 

Tried to get away from it all today. 
Had another game of golf. Half a 
game, I should say. Went around nine 
holes in 136. I did better than that 
when I was learning the game! I’ve 
got to stop worrying. If I don’t, I’ll 
crack up under this soon. I can’t un- 
derstand what is wrong and I’m afraid 
to talk it over with anyone else. I’ve 
beeni biting people’s heads off for the 
past two days. I’ve got to work on 
my self control. 

March 22. 

I did a very foolish thing. I sent a 
note to R. asking if I might see her. 
She hasn’t replied so I take it she means 
no. I’m very worried about her. She 
hasn’t been out for several days. She’s 
still losing weight slowly. I’ve got to 
do something soon — but what? 

m arch 24. 

I went up to R.’s room today 
but found her gone. I stood there for 
awhile trying to think of what to do. 
While. I was there, Kendrick came in 
to straighten up the room. As she was 
fluffing up the pillows a piec'e^of paper 
dropped to the floor. I picked it up and ^ 
slipped it into my pocket. After Ken- 
drick left, I examined it. It was the 
note I had sent, thumbmarked and 
crumpled. I debated for a few minutes 
and then slipped it back under R.’s 
pillows. I stayed in my room- the rest 
of the day, telling myself what an idiot 
I am., Kendrick is right. The answer 
is simple, horribly simple! What a 
master psychologist I am! I don’t 
think I shall be able to sleep tonight 
but.. for an entirely different reason. 



I’m going to try to work up my courage 
to talk to R. tomorrow. There’s no 
point in trying to read for I find I’ve 
read the. Journal from cover to cover 
upside down. I’ll try not to behave like 
a school boy. At least not tomorrow. 
March 25. 

I don’t exactly know what my feel- 
ings are tonight. I’m very tired. This 
morning I went up to Lorraine’s room. 
Her attitude toward me was rigid. She 
did consent to let me carry her picnic 
basket after I promised to return to 
the sanitarium as soon as we reached 
the grove of trees. We walked in rather 
stony silence and reached the grove 
before I had a chance to say anything. 

I stopped, deciding to take the bulhby 
the horns. 

“Can you forgive me for the way 
I’ve treated you? I haven’t meant to 
hurt you. It’s just that I’ve been so 
worried about you!” 

“You’ve shown your concern!” she 
answered caustically. 

I didn’t answer. I couldn’t. 

“I’m sorry,” she added gently. “I 
shouldn’t have said' that. It was un- 
kind. You really do want to help me, 
don’t you.!’ 

“More than anything else in the' 
world,” I said in a strange voice. 

She looked away suddenly and I re- 
mained stupidly silent studying the 
lunch basket intently. 

“Lorraine,” I said at last. She didn’t 
say anything. “Lorraine,” I began 
again. She turned hnd looked at me. 
“I’m not a psychiatrist anymore,” I 
said pathetically. “I — I — .” 

“You mean you’ve quit! You’re 
leaving!” she asked dumbfounded. 

“No, that’s not what 1^ mean. I 
mean, can’t you forget that I’m a psy- 
chiatrist?” 

“You won’t let me forget it!” 

“I know and I’m sorry. I’ve made a 
mistake, a big mistake. It’sjust that 
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I want so badly to have you well. I — 
I’d do almost anything! Don’t you un- 
derstand that you’re not just another 
case to me. I’ve lost sleep worrying 
about you night after night. Lorraine, 
how can I make you see that I love 
you!” I stood waiting for her to say 
something then went on. “I shouldn’t 
have said that. I know you won’t be- 
lieve me but please don’t laugh. I’ll 
leave now.” 

“Don’t go,” she cried. She looked 
into my eyes. “Do you really mean it?” 
she asked in a low voice. “It’s not just 
another trick?” 

“I mean it with all my heart,” I said 
earnestly. 

Her eyes widened and filled with 
tears. Then I held her in my arms. 

Lorraine heaved a long sigh. “Dar- 
ling, I think I would have died if you 
hadn’t loved me.” Her voice was 
muffled by my coat. 

Several minutes later I came to the 
realization that I was standing in the 
lunch basket. I stepped back and 
picked up the sorry looking mess. We 
laughed hysterically. We were still 
laughing when we reached the sani- 
tarium. We sat down on the lawn chairs 
and talked for quite a while. Kendrick 
came out bearing a tray, smiling 
broadly. 

“I thought you two would like a bite 
of lunch,” she explained. 

“You’ve been spying!” I accused 
sternly. 

She shook her head. “Nope. It was 
woman’s intuition.” 

Lorraine and I discussed many little 
things for about two hours and then I 
had a sudden thought. 

“Darling,” I said, “we can’t be mar- 
ried until you leave the sanitarium.” 

Her face darkened. “I wish you 
hadn’t said that. Until now I’d com- 
pletely forgotten that I’m a lunatic.” 

I protested that she wasn’t and tried 



to reassure her but somehow the day 
was spoiled. She went to her room soon 
after and I went back to my work, try- 
ing not to think. I wish there was 
someone I could talk to but there isn’t. 

y 

Maybe it will all seem different in the 
morning. At least, I know I can sleep 
tonight. 

APRIL 1. 

Today is All Fool’s Day and I 
guess that means me. Lorraine left me 
crying. We had another talk about her 
garden. She steadfastly refuses to ad- 
mit that it doesn’t exist. She says she 
wouldn’t feel right lying to me. I 
guess she’s right. I wouldn’t want my 
marriage founded on a' lie. 

April 10. 

This whole affair looks hopeless. We 
talked again today about the same 
thing and I have to admit Lorraine is 
right. I wouldn’t want to start our 
marriage off with a lie but she seems so 
unshakable and I can’t think of any- 
thing I 1 •’ven’t tried. 

April 24. 

Lorraine and I quarreled again today. 
The future seems so black, yet there 
must be a way! There must be! 

May 2. 

I made an ultimatum that Lorraine 
either give up the blue rose garden or 
me I’ll apologize in the morning. 
She knows that I don’t mean it. It’s 
just that it’s hard to bear, being so 
close to happiness, yet so far away. 
May 3. 

I had a great idea this morning. 
Maybe it’s the way out of our difficul- 
ties. I hope and pray that it is. Lor- 
raine is. enthusiastic too. There is a 
state in the west where we can be mar- 
ried in spite of the fact that she is 
legally insane. I could continue to treat 
her t as well or better as her husband. 
If we can obtain her father’s consent, 
we could go there and be married. 
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Lorraine has written a long letter, ex- 
plaining everything to her father. She 
believes he' will give his consent. I’m 
almost afraid to hope. All I can do 
is wait for his reply. 

.May 14. 

Lorraine’s father has sent a reply to 
me. He has asked that I come to the 
Roderick home to talk over the situa- 
tion with him. Dr. Van der Meer is 
delighted that I am going to see Mr. 
Roderick and still seems convinced that 
Lorraine is on the road to recovery. 
It seems impossible that Van der Meer 
could fail to grasp- the situation yet 
I’m afraid to talk it over with him. 
Maybe after I come back', I can explain 
it all to him. I plan to leave tomorrow. 
May 28. 

I seem to be beating my head against 
a stone wall. I should have known 
what to expect though. I simply allowed 
wishful thinking to get the better of me. 
Roderick was very nice and all that and 
probably understands better than I do. 
He has suggested that I say nothing to 
Van der Meer and he will do likewise. 
It wasn’t until the evening before I left 
his home that Mr. Roderick would dis- 
cuss Lorraine. I’m afraid as a psy- 
chiatrist I’m strictly second rate. He 
didn’t refuse his consent to our mar- 
riage. 

“Quite the contrary,” he said. “I 
think you’re a fine man and I’m con- 
vinced that you’re very much in love 
with my daughter but I’m afraid it 
would be unwise to allow you to marry 
her under the present circumstances.” 

“But why, sir?” I asked: “I’ve al- 
ready explained the problem from a 
professional point of view and I’m sure 
that I would be more successful in 
treating her.” 

Roderick shook his head. “I don’t 
want you to misunderstand me, Dr. 
James. As a psychiatrist, I respect 
your opinion more than I would anyone 



else’s. From the tone of Lorraine’s 
letter I can see that she is tremendously 
improved yet I cannot help but feel 
that your judgment may be colf^ed by 
your feelings. Before I can give my 
consent to your marriage to Lorraine, 

I must be assured that- she is entirely 
over her condition. Yet if I were you, 

I shouldn’t feel too discouraged since 
it is not only my opinion but also Dr. 
Van der Meer’s that she will soon be 
ready to resume a normal life. All I’m 
going to ask from you is your assurance 
that she is cured and on that day, no 
matter whose opinion differs with yours, 
you will have my consent. When she’s 
cured, you won’t need it anyway.” 

“I see,” I muttered dejectedly. 

“Come on now, buck up,” he said. 
“I know I’m doing the right thing for- 
both you and Lorraine. And some day 
you’re going to thank me for it. You 
just wait and see!” 

I’m not entirely sure that I will ever 
agree with that last statement. I 
haven’t said anything to Lorraine, but 
I must tomorrow. 

M AY 29 - 1 

x It breaks me up to see Lorraine 
cry. I thought her heart would break 
today. I did my best to cheer her up 
but I feel that our last hope is gone. 
Why can’t she give up this silly delu- 
sion! Still, I shouldn’t say that. It’s 
- my job to help her, not to abuse her. 
June 4. 

I began the old free association tests 
.again today. I’m afraid I’ve lost hope. 
Today’s tests were just as futile as I 
had expected. 

'June 8. 

I cannot but feel that I am only pro- 
longing the inevitable. Lorraine and I 
have had several talks about the gar- 
den. She has offered to show it to me 
but I couldn’t bear that. Seeing her 
in a daze and knowing that it was be- 
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yond my power to do anything about, 
would be just too much. I’m keeping 
up a front for Lorraine’s benefit though. 
June 15. 

It’s uncanny the way Lorraine stead- 
fastly igaintains her belief in the blue 
rose garden. She still seems disap- 
pointed in me. because I refuse to go 
with her. I'm actually afraid to go. 
It would only strengthen her belief in 
the garden since undoubtedly she would 
visualize my presence there with her. 
Somehow I must convince her it doesn’t' 
exist! 

June 27. * 

I’m at my wit’s end! I almost half 
believe that the garden is there. I have 
to fight to keep from going with her 
each morning. I realize she is deliber- 
ately wearing my resistance down. 
What will happen on the morning I go, 
I’m afraid to think. She drew a sketch 
of the garden and the outlying terri- 
tory, showing me exactly where she 
went today. Beneath her smile I can 
see that it hurts her terribly that I 
won’t believe her and will not go there 
to be convinced. 

“Why won’t you go with me, Tony?” 
she asked. 

I turned my face away. “I had too 
much to do today, dear. Maybe to- 
morrow.” 

She bit her lip. “Tony, you’ve got 
to believe me!” I looked away again. 
“If you’d go with me, there wouldn’t be 
any problem!” she continued. “That 
little cottage is just there for you and 
me. We wouldn’t ever have to worry 
again! ” 

I stood, up suddenly. “I — I’ve got 
some important things to do, darling. 
I’ll be back up to see you; before you 
go to bed.” 

As I left, I could see she was holding 
back the tears with difficulty. How can 
she hope to convince me that her dream 
world is real! 
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ULY 4. 

Lorraine and I watched the fire- 
works. The sanitarium, situated as it 
is on a hill, provides a very nice view. 
As usual, Lorraine added to her map 
of the garden. 

“Today, I went straight to. the cot- 
tage, our cottage, darling. It makes 
me so sad to be there alone.” 
“Lorraine, please!” 

She smiled half heartedly. “Poor 
Tony. You’re so obstinate! So sure 
of yourself. Why don’t you come with 
me tomorrow? You just have to walk 
with me and hold my hand. When we 
reach the grove, we’ll close our eyes, 
step forward and we’ll be on the bridge. 
It's such a nice little bridge and when 
you look back, you won’t even be able 
to see this ugly world.” 

I sighed. She could see that this was 
hurting me but she paid no attention. 

“Tony, don’t you see that you’ve got 
to come with me! It’s the only way 
that I can prove that it’s real! You’re 
being unfair to me and yourself!” 

I was shaken, horribly shaken. I 
almost asked her to take me there but 
I restrained myself at the last minute. 
My resistance is giving way. I’m wor- 
ried about Lorraine for she’s showing 
the strain too. 

July 12. 

After seeing Lorraine this morning, 
I drove into town and bought five books 
on horticulture and rose gardening. 
Tonight I’m going to carefully mark 
them and tomorrow we will read them 
together. Maybe if I can ''shake her 
faith by proving that there are no blue 
roses, the shock may do the rest. I can 
onty hope! And pray! 

July 13. 

I don’t understand women at all! I 
spent most of the morning proving con- 
clusively to Lorraine that there are no 
blue roses. Finally, Lorraine broke into 
tears. I thought the problem was solved 
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for she suddenly straightened up smil- 
ing, really happy for the first time since 
the day I first told her I loved her. She 
refuses to say anything about the gar- 
den. She merely smiles and changes 
the subject. I’m almost afraid to hope. 
Something has happened I know. Oh, 
dear God, please let her be cured! The 
only clue I have are the words she said 
when she left for her room. 

“Don’t you worry about a thing, dar- 
ling. Our troubles are all over. I just 
know they are!” 

She has definitely made a .change for 
the better but to say that I am puzzled 
is putting it mildly. I guess I can only 
wait and pray. 

July 14. 

How Utterly simple— the way she 
proved it to me! Why couldn’t we 
have thought of this before! Lorraine 
is waiting for^ me now. We’re going 
together to see the blue rose garden and 



the little cottage. If it’s as beautiful as 
Lorraine says, we may not come back. 

What, a fool I’ve been! 

* * * 

That’s the last entry in the diary. It 
was hastily scrawled. , f 

My official report was this: that Dr. 
James and Miss Roderick had made 
their escape over the wall and I advised 
that the case be turned over to the 
authorities, i 

Yet, this was a lie! For I checked 
every inch of that wall carefully and 
I will stake my reputation that no one 
can^scale it. I also found their foot- 
prints, in the soft earth in the grove of 
trees but the footprints ended abruptly 
sixty feet from the wall. I said nothing 
about that either. You see; I couldn’t 
tell the truth and I know it WAS the 
truth, for pressed between the last two 
pages of the diary was a blue rose. 

^THE END 



THE DRUIDS 

^ By JON BARRY ★ 



T HE institution of Druidism that held forth 
in ancient Gaul, Britain and Ireland before 
the Roman invasion, and whose influence 
continued for many centuries afterward, used 
magic in their work very extensively. ; The Druids 
were a fraternity of priests, teachers, physicians, 
and judges, who ruled over the Celtic inhabitants 
of the areas just mentioned. According to Caesar, 
the Druids attended to the functions of divine 
worship,, performed public and private sacrifices, 
had jurisdiction over practically all matters of 
crime and public offenses, and nearly all quarrels 
were brought to them for settlement. Being quite 
smart, so they thought, with the art of magic, 
they were versed in the mysterious powers- of 
animals and plants, the stock ,in trade of physi- 
cians during that period. 

The oak tree was considered especially sacred 
to the Druids, and they tried whenever possible 
to perform their rites in oak groves. Oak trees 
that had mistletoe growing on them were held 
in special reverence because the Druids believed 
that the mistletoe had fallen from heaven, and 
that the tree on which it fell had been chosen by 
the god himself. 



The females among the cult' were called Druides, 
and they also claimed to have supernatural power 
and knowledge. They studied astronomy to further 
their interest in astrology, and they closely ob- 
served the heavenly bodies and maintained that 
they could predict events to come that were un- 
known to ordinary mortals. 

The Arch-Druid wore a gold chain around his 
neck, from which was suspended a gold plate 
engraved with the inscription, “The gods, require 
sacrifice,” and on the front of their caps' was a 
golden representation of the sun, and a silver 
symbol of the moon. 

The Druids observed four important feasts each 
year. Dancing around the Maypole is believed to 
have come down from their May feast, which 
included the custom of dancing on the green to' 
the song of the cuckoo. 

Initiation into their mysteries was a dreadful 
ordeal. Only those with the strongest nerve could 
possibly pass the. test. The ceremonies took place 
at night. Everyone admitted to the society bound 
himself by a solemn oath not to commit to writ- 
ing or divulge the secrets revealed to him. 

There were special parts of the country known 
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as goodman’s land, and if anyone woulddare to 
cultivate these parts they would be struck with 
calamities. These places, according to the cult, 
were frequented by fairies and other supernatural 
beings. Music was often heard and some people 
claimed that they saw dancing at these places. 

There were also the sacred cairns, which were 
stones thrown together 'by all who passed, each 



one adding a stone to the ever increasing pile. 
If anyone would disturb these cairns, superstitious 
people predicted evil to the despoiler. Druidical 
superstitions were so deeply imbued in the minds 
of the Scottish peasantry that the church author- 
ities of Scotland had to take repressive action to 
counteract these influences. 

* * * 



PLANTING NAILS 

By JUNE LURIE 



B EFORE the arrival of the Europeans in the 
South Sea Islands, the inhabitants, or 
Polynesians, as they were called, were not 
acquainted with metal. All their weapons and 
implements were made of stone, or even of hard 
wood. Though only savages, they ornamented 
their war clubs, canoes, household utensils, and 
the outside of their houses with beautiful carving, 
all of which was done with tools made of jade 
or sharks’ teeth, and must have cost them a lot 
of work. 

When Captain Cook visited Tahiti and other 
islands in the South Seas he found that the natives 
would give anything for nails or pieces of old iron. 
So when he set out on his second voyage in 1772 
to go around the world, he took with him, besides 
other articles, a quantity of spikes to exchange 
with the natives for provisions. A spikfi nail of 
any size was the. most highly prized present he 



could make to a chief; and as he cruised around 
the islands his supply of nails ran short and he 
set his smiths' to work to make more. 

As the natives knew nothing of metal, they at 
first imagined that iron must be some kind of 
very hard wood and as the nails resembled the 
seeds of some of their fruit trees, they thought 
that these nails brought by the wonderful white 
people were the seeds of the iron tree which grew 
in their far off country. So they carefully planted 
some in their gardens; but after waiting for the 
nails to ’sprout, they were disappointed to find 
that it was still only a nail, and that there was 
no hope of it ever growing into a metal tree. 
However, they soon discovered that they could 
kill each other more easily with iron than with 
flint or stone, so instead of planting them, they 
turned their nails into weapons of destruction. 

* * * 



THE MYSTERY 

iz ' By J. R. 

I T HAS been nearly eighty years since Mou- 
hot, the French naturalist, looked up at the 
magnificent heights of Anghor and brought 
back to the world the amazing puzzle of the 
Khmer civilization. Even today with its prin- 
cipal remains classified and its inscriptions trans- 
lated and its monuments lifted out of the jungle, 
Anghor is still the silent mystery that it was in 
the beginning. The world knows more about 
it now that roads have been cut through the 
jungle. Every year hundreds of visitors from all 
over the world come to this odd comer and take 
away with them amazing reports that will incite 
vthe imagination of hundreds more. 

If it were not for the fact that these tremendous 
monuments remain practically intact, defying time 
and weather on the edge of the Tonle Sap, the 
unbelievable tale of the civilization that built them 
,and then vanished would rank as a myth. But 
the monuments are there: Anghor Thom, a walled 
city within whose metropolitan area at one time 
must have lived a million people: and Anghor 
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Vat, the most supreme architectural effort of this 
strange culture and the grandest temple of the 
group was probably the most stupendous under- 
taking attempted by man since the comer stone 
was laid for the Tower of Babel. Near Anghor 
Thom are the remains of earlier erections and 
farther into the jungle are capital cities built and 
then abandoned, a trait characteristic of the 
Oriental monarchs. Traces of this lost civilization 
have been found wherever a tributary of the Me- 
kong branches out. There is evidence that the 
temple builders were a part of a civilization whose 
population must have reached thirty million. 
There at Anghor was the finest metropolis in 
Asia, a town whose barbaric splendor is carved 
permanently into the temple walls, tower and 
terrace. This race of conquerors must have been as 
rich as Babylon under Nebuchadnezzar, and yet 
for some reason the populace walked out of it and 
never came back. The jungle moved in and took 
over. 



* * + 






TIME OUT OF MIND 



by CHESTER S. GEIER 



If time is simply a myth can a man 
shost It from his mind and remain young? 
©iek ISrandon thengflat it was possible . . . 



I ’M an old man now, and in this, the 
evening of my years, I live among 
the memories of a long and busy 
life. Most of my memories are happy 
ones, and there are, of course, many 
filled with regret or sadness; but pne 
in particular will always stand out with 
vivid prominence in my mind. 

In such few years, as are left to me, 

I shall think of Richard Brandon again 
and again, and I shall recall the strange 
role he chose to play in his small corner 
of the vast stage of life. And thinking 
of him, I shall recall, too, the bizarre 
fate which befell him as a consequence. 

If you will bear with a garrulous and „ 
rambling oldster, I should like to tell 
you the story of Richard Brandon, the 
man who sought escape from the ravag- 
ing hand of time. 

It was back in 1891, while a fresh- 
man at Harvard, that I began my 
friendship with Richard Brandon. I’d 
been acquainted with him before that,' 
for we were both from the same town, • 
Vanceton, in southern Illinois. But he 
was the son of Mortimer Brandon, the 
wealthiest man in Vanceton, and I was 
just the son of Norman Hartley, the 
lawyer on Queen Street. Our respective 
paths had crossed but seldom, yet suffi- 
ciently that we knew and recognized 
each other that first week at the uni- 
versity. 



The fact that we were both from 
Vanceton formed a sort of kinship be- 
tween us that took little or no cogni- 
zance of our difference in social status. 
This was aided further by my dislike 
for the snobbish young men who seemed 
to be in the majority of those with whom 
I came in contact, and also by a dis- 
interest on Dick Brandon’s part for the 
society of his kind. 

“I don’t like the way they waste 
time,” he told me. “Do you know, Bob, 
most of them are here, not for an edu- 
cation, but because they have nothing 
else to do, or because it’s something 
required of them.” 

“Do you consider that a waste of 
time?” I asked. 

“Of course it is, Bob. Education 
won’t be of any direct 1 benefit, for they 
already have enough money.” 

“Perhaps they wish to make more.” 

“But isn’t that a waste of time in' 
itself? They already have enough 
money to provide leisure, and no matter 
how much more they obtain, leisure is 

not increased.” 

> 

Time as a subject seemed to be an 
obsession with Dick Brandon, for in his 
conversations with me, he mentioned it 
again and again. 

“Time .” he said, once, musingly.. 
“It’s a fascinating word, Bob. Just 
think of all the possibilities it opens up.” 
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“Like travel in time?” I asked. 
Brandon shook his black, crisp-curl- 
ing mane. “No, not that. But suppose 
there were some way to halt time, sus- 
pend its passing, so -that the rest of the 
world moved on while you yourself re- 
mained changeless.” 

“That would require the powers of 
a god,” I said. “We’re just mortal men. 
Each of us is allowed just so many years 
in this scheme of things, and no more.” 
“But suppose there were a way,” 
Brandon insisted, his gray eyes intense. 
“Suppose there were, Bob.” 

I could only shrug. 

J FELL into the tempo of university 
life easily, for I had a sincere in- 
terest in my studies. The busy weeks 
passed quickly. ,1 was not too busy,' 
however, to notice in Brandon a growing 
evidence of unrest. 

“What’s wrong, Dick?” I asked him. 
“Aren’t you getting along with your 
work?” 

“It isn’t that,” he responded. “I’m 
getting along well enough. But, Bob, 
nobody knows anything about time. 
Nowhere can I find a clear answer, to 
my questions. Such books dealing with 
the subject as I’ve been able tp find 
^are vague and uncertain.” 

“That’s natural enough,” I said. 
“Time is intangible. We sense it, but 
that is all. We can’t pick it up and 
examine.it, and since we are unable to 
do so, how can we explain' it?” 

“But there must be an explanation, 
Bob! ' Each day we see further evidence 
of the passing of time. It’s all around 
us. We can’t avoid it. With all this 
evidence, there must be an answer.” 
Brandon’s face took oh something of 
grimness. “And I’ll find it!” 

“See here, why all this concern over 
time?” I demanded. “Don’t tell me 
you’re trying to find a way to live for- 
ever.” 



Brandon bent, his raven head in a 
slow nod, his gray eyes very clear and 
steady upon mine. “I am, Bob,” he 
said. 

I saw little of Brandon after that, for 
I became immersed in my study of law, 

and he himself seemed to be absorbed 

■*) 

in subjects which in no way touched 
upon mine. I saw him frequently 
enough, however, to know that he was 
still as much interested in th^ subject 
of- time as always, and still in stubborn 
pursuit of his quest of immortality. 

After graduation I lost touch with 
Brandon. He had not returned to 
Vanceton, and there were rumors that 
he had gone to Europe. Not even the 
members of his family were certain of 
his whereabouts. 

I entered my father’s law business, ‘ 
and life for the next several years be- 
came a constant round of lawsuits, 
deeds, wills, and mortgages. The march 
of years brought their usual . changes ; 
qiy father died, and Mortimer Brandon 
followed not long after. Then came 
my marriage to Martha Carewe. 

It was shortly after the birth of .my 
son, Charles, in 1901, that I heard from 
Dick Brandon again. A note sent by 
one of the servants at the Brandon man- 
sion reached me at my law office. 

“Dear Bob: ( 

The prodigal has returned." 

Could you come up to see me as 

soon as convenient? 

Dick.” 

As might be expected, I lost no time 
in going up to see Brandon. I found 
him but little changed for his travels. 
His features had matured, true enough, 
but his black hair was still as thick and 
crisp-curling as ever, and the same 
questing spirit seemed to gleam in his 
gray eyes. 

We shook hands. “The prodigal,” 
I said. 

Brandon smiled. “Home at last.” 
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“It’s been six years since I saw you,” 
I said. “Dick, where on earth have you 
been?” 

“Just about everywhere, Bob. Eu- 
rope. India. China. Tibet.” 

“Seeking?” 

“Seeking, Bob.” 

“And the answer?” I asked. “Have 
you found it?” 

J^RANDON nodded gravely. “I’ve 
found it, Bob.” His \gray eyes 
seemed to darken, as though looking 
back over the years and the seeking. 
“I did not find the answer in Europe. 
The thinkers there are concerned too 
much with things that can be felt and 
seen. I found the answer among the 
mystics of the East — an answer that 
lay before me all the time, if I had but 
been wise enough to see it. 

“Time, Bob, is a mental conception 
arising out of the evidences of change 
around us. We see the eternal merging 
of night into day, the passing of sea- 
sons. We see our friends mature and 
grow old.\ We see our children born 
and grow old in turn. In every possible 
way, changes are taking place around 
us — in nature, in people, in our environ- 
ments. Most of these changes are very 
gradual, and we are aware of them only 
in the vaguest way. But we are aware 
of them, Bob, and we react to them. 

“It is as though we were in sympathy 
with the changes going on around us, 
changing with them. We see our 
friends, relatives, and children grow 
old, and regarding it as something nat- 
ural, logical, and inevitable, we grow 
old ourselves. But, Bob, old age is not 
a biological circumstance forced upon 
us. It is a biological reaction we make 
to the changing world in which we 
live.” Brandon leaned toward me; his 
gray eyes glittered. 

“Bob, old age is neither logical nor 
inevitable. It is a bogey, a myth, which 



\ 

we have come to accept as real. We’ve 
been deluded by the changes taking 
place around us. It is simply a thing 
of the mind. Shut it from your mind, 
recognize it for what it is — a bogey and 
a myth— and it is no longer real.” 
“That’s a very difficult thing to do,” 
I pointed out. 

Brandon shook his head. “It is — if 
you choose to remain in the world of 
change. How can you exclude a thing 
from your thoughts if you are being 
constantly reminded of it? The thing 
to do is to avoid all sight, sound, and 
knowledge of change, seclude yourself 
from it in every possible way.” 

I stared at him as a dismaying 
thought occurred suddenly to me. 
“Good Lord, Dick, you can’t possibly 
have anything like that in mind!” 
-“Yes. The proof of the pudding, 
they say, .is in the eating. I’m going 
to prove that my ideas are correct.” 
“But, Dick, it’s mad! There’s so 
much of interest in life. You can’t shut 
yourself away like a hermit.” 

“But it’s the thing I’m going to do, 
Bob. I’ve already made arrange- 
ments. I’m having a room prepared on 
an upper floor of the house, equipped 
with everything I’ll ever need. It will 
have a dumb-waiter system by which 
food and other necessities can be sent 
to me, and my only communication 
with the outside world will be through 
occasional notes. 

“Within that room, Bob, I shall be 
protected from knowledge of change 
as much as possible. There will be no 
clocks, no calendars, no newspapers. 
The windows are being walled in so 
that I shall never see the passing of 
night and day. Heating and ventilat- 
ing arrangements will be such that I 
shall never know the passing of sea- 
sons. There will still be changes, of 
course, but slight ones, and I shall 
close my mind to them.” 
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“Dick, you can’t do this!” I cried in 
protest. “You’ll be wasting your life.” 

“Not wasting it, but prolonging it. 
as much as possible,” Brandon insisted 
gently. 

“But it’s insane!” ( 

“Look at me,” Brandon commanded. 
“Do I look insane?” 

• 4 

“No, ' Dick, not that. But you ? re 
held in the grip of an idea which in 
itself is insane.” 

“Then let me prove it, Bob. And no 
more arguments. My mind is made 
up.” Brandon took a deep breath, as 
though the matter had been conclu- 
sively settled. He became suddenly 
business-like. “Now, Bob, I want you 
to handle all my affairs for me, so that 
I’ll never need to be bothered with a 
single thing. By this I mean I want 
you to look- after my various business 
interests, stocks, securities,' and the 
like, and also to take care of any legal 
or financial matters that may arise. 
And I want you to see that the house 
is always properly staffed and equipped. 
In general, you are to be my alter ego 
in the world of change.” 

' jpHE Brandon wealth came from a 
number of sources, and handling it 
was going to be no easy thing. We 
worked out details, talking late into 
the evening. Then we had dinner, and 
finally I rose to leave. 

I shook Brandon’s hand. It was as 
though I shook the. hand of a man about 
to die, for I was never to see him 
again. 

“Good-bye, Dick.” 

“Good-bye, Bob.” 

The door closed behind me. 

The busy years passed. There were 
further additions to my family— a boy, 
George, and then a girl, Patricia. The 
electric light came, the automobile, and 
then moving pictures. Vanceton grew 
and became a thriving little city. Then 



the World War; and 1917, with Ameri- 
can boys' fighting in France.. Charles 
ran away to join the army, and was 
killed in the battle of Chateau Thierry. 

The Armistice and the wave of pros- 
perity that followed. Prohibition. 
Speakeasies and 'bootleg whiskey and 
gang murders:^ The advent of radio. 
Then — 1929, and the crash of the stock 
market. 

Fortunately,- the Brandon wealth 
was not wiped out entirely; there were 
still a few sources which could be de- 
pended upon for a steady flow of 
money. But the situation was such 
that I felt a discussion of it with Bran- 
don was urgently necessary. 

✓ Twenty-eight years had passed since 
Brandon told me of his plan to shut 
himself away from the world. I’d been 
reminded of him often during that time 
by matters pertaining to the Brandon 
estate, but such a long interval had 
elapsed that I doubt I thought of him 
as an actual, living person. .It was 
more in the Way that one recalls a 
memory of a person who has been rather 
than'' one who is still alive. Now, fur- 
nished with a suitable pretext for a 
visit, I became anxious to see him again, 
as though he had been away for a long 
time and had just returned. 

The Brandon mansion looked like an 
unkept mausoleum when I arrived. The 
old servant who opened the door stared 
at me in surprise.' 

“I’d like to see Mr. Brandori,” I 
said. 

“But Mr. Brandon never sees any- 
one, sir!” he replied.- 

“I’m sure he’ll see me. This is very 
important. A matter concerning Mr. 
Brandon’s finances.”. 

It. was the word finances that did it. 
The servant hesitated only a moment 
further, then opened the door and 
beckoned for me to enter. The interior 
of the house, was dark ^nd silent and 
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musty as a tomb. I was led into the 
kitchen, where a dumb-waiter system 
was set in the wall. 

The servant took a pencil and a pad 
of paper from a nearby table and held 
them out to me. “Write down what 
you wish to say, sir. Mr. Brandon will 
decide if he wants to see you.” 

I scrawled a short note. / 
“Dick: 

Have to see you concerning your 
money. It’s very important. 

Bob.” 

The servant sent the note up the 
dumb-waiter. After some ten minutes 
during which I fidgeted with impa- 
tience, the dumb-waiter descended 
with an answer. 

“Bob,: 

I’d rather you hadn’t come, but 
if it’s as important as you say, 
I’ll see you. 

Dick.” 



^jpHE servant led me to the door of 
a room on the second floor. He mo- 
tioned for me to knock, then turned 
away. 

I knocked. After a moment the door 
opened. „I. entered the room to find 
Brandon standing before me. 

I gaped in surprise at sight of him. 
I was fifty-eight, and my hair was turn- 
ing white — but he looked the same as 
when I had last seen him that day in 
1901 ! He seemed pale and a bit thin- 
ner, but that was all. 

Brandon chuckled softly. “I was 
right, wasn’t I, Bob?” 

“It would seem so,” I managed to 
answer. “Good Lord, Dick, I can 
hardly believe it!” 

Brandon chuckled again. “Do you 
doubt the evidence of your eyes?” 
“I’m trying not to,” I said. 

Brandon gazed at me with sudden 
sadness. “Change, Bob, it’s written all 
over you. Your hair is gray, and you’ve 



^put on weight. There are lines in your 
face.” 

“I’ve no regrets,” I told him. “I’ve 
lived a full life, and in’ many ways, a 
happy one.” 

Brandon shrugged. “I'm glad you’re 
satisfied, Bob. As for myself, I have 
no regrets, either. I’ve managed to es- 
cape the hand of time. I conquered it, 
Bob. I proved I was stronger, wiser, 
than time, itself.” Exultation rang in 
his voice. 

I wondered if it was true". Had 
Brandon actually managed to conquer 
time — or had he effected only a tem- 
porary escape? 

I did not voice my doubts. I spoke 
of the business matter which had 
brought me. Brandon was worried. 

“Bob, I wouldn’t want anything to 
happen which would force me out into 
the world of change. Are you sure 
there- will be enough money coming in 
to keep the house and servants?” 

“Fairly sure,” I answered. “But 
we’ll have to be very careful until we 
know just what sort of conditions will 
follow the crash. There might be a 
quick return to normal, or there might 
be a long period of depression.” 

“Watch things, Bob,” Brandon cau- 
tioned me anxiously. “Watch them as 
carefully as you can.” 

We spoke of finances a while longer, 
and then, since Brandon would permit 
me to reveal nothing of the vast changes 
that had taken place in the .outside 
world, there was nothing more to say. 
I rose to leave. 

Brandon’s features were somber. 
“Bob, you brought change in here with 
you. I don’t like it. Please don’t come 
again until it amounts practically to a 
life or death matter.” 

I nodded. We shook hands. The 
door closed behind me, shutting Bran- 
don into his little world of timelessness. 

The Depression. Breadlines and pov- 
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erty and hopelessness. “Mister, can 
you spare a dime?” 

Then Roosevelt, the NRA, and the 
WPA. The slow and gradual climb 
back to recovery. 

I nursed the Brandon finances along, 
and with the return to prosperity, the 
driblets became trickles, and finally a 
steady flow. Brandon’s expenses were 
small, and the money began to accumu- 
late, until, with, the boom years ushered 
in by the Second World War, a quite 
sizeable fortune had piled up. 

Then came catastrophe, as far as 
Brandon’s hopes for seclusion from the 
world of change were concerned. It 
came from a source from which I’d 
never expected trouble. 

'Y'HE Brandon family had never been 
a large one. Dick Brandon had a 
sister, who had died some years before. 
The sister had married and had brought 
two children into the world, a boy and 
a girl. It was these two who now, ob- 
viously despairing of inheriting the 
Brandon wealth by the normal means 
of Dick Brandon’s death, were suing to 
have him declared legally insane and 
the Brandon estate turned into their 
hands. The story of Dick Brandon’s 
strange seclusion was quite common 
knowledge in Vanceton, and his nephew 
and niece were using it- to profitable 
advantage. 

As Brandon’s lawyer, I was presented 
with a summons ordering his appear- 
ance in court, and was advised that 
there would be a mental examination by 
a board of psychiatrists. 

It was' a crisis. It was the life or 
death matter of which Brandon had 
spoken. 

I went to see Brandon, and .1 ex- 
plained the situation to him. Fifteen 
years had passed since my last visit, 
but he was still essentially the Dick 
Brandon of 1901. His hair was raven 



black, .with no slightest sign of white, 
and his eyes were clear and gray, and 
never a wrinkle marred the youthful;, 
ness of his face. 

Brandon, when I finished explaining, 
was as near terror as I’ve ever seen in 
another man. “My God, Bob, I can’t 
leave here. I just can’t!” 

“You’ve got' to, Dick, for your own 
good. The law can compel yo.u. Or 
it can have you declared insane and 
strip you of your wealth.” 

Brandon covered his face with his 
hands. “Bob — I’m afraid.” 

“Don’t be silly, Dick,” I said im- 
patiently. “You’re just- behind the’ 
times. ' You’re just afraid to face a 
world that’s passed you by. This is 
something that’s got to be faced. And 
it shouldn’t take long. You should be 
able to convince the psychiatrists quick- 
ly enough of your sanity’” 

I argued the matter from every pos- 
sible angle, but it wasn’t until I was 
almost exhausted that I finally won 
Brandon over. He nodded, weary 
from the verbal battering I had given 
him. 

“I’ll do it, Bob. I’ll appear in court.” 
His submittal was at first hopeless 
and fatalistic, but later, seeming to ac- 
cept the fact that he had no other al- 
ternative than to emerge from his shell 
of seclusion, he became almost eager. 

“I wonder what I’ll find, Bob,” he 
told me. “A great many changes must 
have taken place.” 

“You’ll see,”T replied. 

^Brandon’s clothing was of another 
era, and the first move to bringing him 
back into the world was to outfit him 
with modern garments. Everything 
was new and novel to him, and he ex- 
claimed over every change like an ex- 
cited boy. 

“The collar is fixed to the shirt? Im- 
agine that! This coat — how short 
they’ve become! What did they do, 
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cut everything down? Look at these 
shoes. Where are the tops?” 

“They’re called oxfords. They have 
no tops.” 

“What’s this thing, here?” 

“It’s called a zipper fastener.” 
“How do you knot this tie, Bob?” 
“I’ll show you.” 

Then we left the house and walked 
to the driveway where I had parked my 
car. Brandon stared at it, blinking in 
the sunlight. 

“What’s that thing?” 

“It’s an automobile, Bob. Runs by 
itself. Wait’ll you hear a radio and see 
a movie!” 

I stared at Brandon as he climbed 
into the seat beside me. Was I mis- 
taken, or was he actually older than 
he had appeared while up in his room? 

¥ forgot about it a moment later, for 
as I started the car, Brindon begjj.n 
exclaiming anew, eager questions bub- 
bling to his lips. The operation of the 
car fascinated him. The length and 
smoothness of the concrete road was a 
delight and a surprise. 

An army plane buzzed high overhead 
as we drove along. Brandon’s eyes 
followed it out of sight, and when he 
had gotten over his amazement, he 
turned to me with more questions. I 
had a difficult time answering them as 
fast as they came. 

Something about Brandon puzzled 
me. I’d noticed again the fact that 
he seemed older, and now I was sure 
of it. There were lines in his face 
which had somehow escaped my notice 
earlier, and I could detect a few 
strands of gray in his hair. 

We were in Vanceton proper, cruis- 
ing through the downtown district. 
Traffic lights. Policemen with shrilling 
whistles. Hurrying crowds. Advertis- 
ing signs. Storefronts ablaze with 
color. Brandon absorbed everything 



with devouring eyes. 

“Change, Bob. What wonderful 
changes! It’s like a dream. I can’t 
believe it’s real!” 

I parked the car, and we walked 
along the street* Newstands. Color- 
ful stacks of magazines. Newspaper 
headlines that screamed of war. 

“Who are the Nazis? Who is this 
man Hitler? 

A movie theatre. Betty Grable. 
Hedy .Lamarr. Tyrone Power. Bing 
Crosby. 

“What kind of a place is this? Are 
those people in the pictures actors?” 

I stammered slightly as I answered. 
Brandon’s temples were gray, and the 
lines were deep in his face. 

“Bob, why do you look at me like 
that? What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing. Nothing, Dick.” 

Light, color, movement. . People 
walking with feverish haste. Screech- 
ing of brakes, blare of horns, shrilling 
of whistles, in a continuous cacophony 
of sound.. The never-ceasing thunder 
of a modern city. 

Automobiles, aircraft, radio, televi- 
sion, the electric light, movies. Haste, 
haste, haste! Light and sound in a 
kaleidoscope that jarred the senses. 
War. The Second World War. Ameri- 
can troops in Africa. American troops 
landing in Sicily. 

Change, change, CHANGE! Change 
that hit and tore and burned and 
gnawed. Change that aged. 

“Bob— why do^you look at me like 
that? Bob — answer me!” 

Change on every hand. Change 
that met every glance of the eye. 
Change that roared in the ears. 

The courthouse. Brandon and I, 
walking up the steps. 

“What’s wrong with me, Bob? It’s 
so hard to climb these steps. I’m tired. 
My eyes, Bob. What’s the matter with 
my, eyes? Everything is so blurry. I 
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can’t see clearly.” 

Raven hair as white as snow. Lines 
that gouged deep as though torn there 
by talons. Sunken cheeks, and gray 
eyes turned bleary. Veined, skinny 
hands that shook. 



“Bob, I can’t go any further. I’ve 
got to rest awhile . Bob, everything 
is turning black— I can’t breathe. Bob! 
Oh God, Bob, what’s wrong? Bob . . .” 

- He died in my arms, there on the 
courthouse steps. 



THE END 



SIAMESE WATCH CATS 

★ By SANDY MILLER ir 



S IAMESE cats are the upper-crust of catdom. 
They are an acquired taste, and once a 
cat fancier acquires it, alt other cats seem 
common in comparison. The reason that they 
are held in such high regard is that they are 
warrior cats. Not the type that you hear yowling 
in the backyard at 2 :00 A. M., but a much- 
grander species. 

In their native Siam, Siamese cats have been 
used for centuries in place of watchdogs, being 
trained to recognize and attack marauders. The 
walls of the Royal Palace at Bangkok and the 
official residence at Nakon Sritamaraj were until 
quite recently, patrolled by cats bred and trained 
especially for that’ purpose. While on duty, the 
cats make no attempt to leave their sentry walk 
unless someone starts to climb' over the wall or 
force a gate. Then they spring on the invader’s 
back, commando fashion, and dig in with all four 
feet. It is impossible for the victim to get rid 
of the cat because it is trained to land just below 
the shoulder blades where you can’t reach it. 

A Siamese cat’s eyes are usually blue, but when 



they are angered, they turn bright red. Evil 
people in even the most remote Siamese villages, 
where watchcats are as common as watchdogs in 
other countries, respect and fear these cats of 
Mars. In ancient times Siamese soldiers carried 
these cats along with them into battle and used 
them for surprise attacks. 

The royalty in Siam have always thought -so 
highly of its cats that the theft of a palace cat is 
still, after three hundred years, technically punish- 
able by death. 

There is a legend that -a ruling monarch about 
to ‘ leave for the wars, gave the queen bis most 
prized possession, his^ ring, and told her to put 
it in a safe place. So after his departure the 
queen slid it over the tail of her favorite cat and 
tied a knot in the cat’s tail so that the ring would 
not slip off. This knot became permanent and 
all the kittens sired by this cat had this dis- 
tinguished deformity. Because of this myth, 
many . a cat with a broken tail was sold to a 
trusting Siamese who believed that he, was buying 
a palace cat. 



X By FRANCES YERXA 



H ANNIBAL was a great and courageous 
Carthaginian general (247-183 B. C.) . 
More than death itself , he feared capture 
by his worst enemies, the Romans. He had reason 
for this fear because they knew of his .extreme 
cruelty to prisoners and would have taken much 
satisfaction in getting back at him. So when Ham 
nibal went into battle he always wore a ring with 
a hollow bezel in which he kept a powerful dose 
of poison. When the day of his defeat came and 
he was to be delivered to the Romans by Prusias, 
King of Bithynia, he opened the bezel of his ring 
and swallowed the poison. That was the^end 
of him. 

Hollow “poison” rings were used a great deal 
in those, times not only as a method of suicide 



but as a fatal weapon, a convenient instrument 
of murder. These rings were constructed with a 
great deal more skill than our modern jewelers are 
capable of. The ancients were well acquainted 
with the art of making vegetable poisonings that 
were as speedy as our modern strychnine. 

One poison ring in the Britsh museum of 
Venetian workmanship is a heavily engraved hoop, 
and the setting consists of a pointed diamond on 
each side of which are two cabochon-eut rubies. 
By touching a spring at the side of the bezel 
holding the diamond a space is revealed which 
holds the poison. This type of ring was popular 
with princes of medieval times. Cesare Borgia, 
of the homicidal Borgias, had' a ring of this type. 
His ring consisted of two lions’ heads which he 
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turned inward toward his palm When he wanted 
to sh§ke the hand of a “friend” whom he didn’t 
care to see around anymore. The lions’ teeth 
were sharp and hollow and were like those of a 
viper spewing poison into its victim. 

Neither suicide or murder was the intention 
in the strange case of death by accident with a 
poison ring during the middle of the last century. 
A young man walked into a small art shop in 
France and was examining an ancient ring when 
he noticed that he had scratched himself slightly 
with a sharp protruding part of the ring. It didn’t 
bother him right away and he continued to bargain 
with the shopkeeper. Suddenly he felt a tingling 
sensation throughout his entire body and his 
facilities became paralyzed. 

A doctor was summoned and after an examina- 




I ONG before the days of written history, the 
moon held a place of interest to mankind 
“ exceeded only by the sun. The idea of a 
man in the moon because if its appearance goes 
back to ancient time. Other legends claim that 
there is a lady in the moon, or a cat, hare, or toad. 
In the Middle Ages it was thought that the moon’s 
surface was smooth like a mirror and that the 
dark spots were reflections of the earth on the 
moon. Nothing definite was known about the 
moon until 1609 when Galileo turned his telescope 
gnrit and revealed that the markings were moun- 
tains and valleys. Of course today’ With our more 
powerful telescopes we have been able to learn a 
great deal more. We are able to get a view 
through our largest telescopes which is equivalent 
to what we would get with the naked eye if the 
moon were only fifty miles away. We would be 
able to see large ships or Zeppelins moving about. 

The mopn is the earth's nearest neighbor, being 
only 240,000 miles away. It has a diameter of 
2,160 miles, a little more than one-fourth that of 
the earth. The gravity force on the moon is only 
abgut one-sixth as strong as that on the earth, so 
if you weigh 120 pounds on earth you would 
weigh approximately 20 pounds on the moon. If 
you can jump, four feet on the earth, you could 
jump twenty-fgur feet on the moon. Sometimes 
the moon may look to be a fairyland but astron- 
omy tells us that the surface of the moon js barren, 
a lifeless place of eternal silence and desolation as 
there is neither air nor water on the mpon. For 
that reason there can be no major change in the 
moon. There are no winds or rain or wild rivers 
and ocean waves to wear away the rocks and 
change the contours. The only thing that can 
happen is the cracking of rgcks due to the expan- 
sion and contraction with temperature changes or 
by tbe impact of meteors. 



tion, said that the patient was suffering from 
poisoning. Antidotes were given and the young 
man recovered for a time. A study was made 
of the ring and it was found to be a “death” ring 
in use in Venice during the seventeenth century. 
Mounted on the ring were lions’ claws made of 
sharpest steel and having clefts in them filled with 
particles of poison. How the poison got there, no 
one ever-knew for sure. The French newspapers 
said that it had probably been placed there by 
some Venetian prince, and had remained un- 
touched for nearly three centuries. 

As a direct opposite, hollow rings have also 
been used to carry perfume. Some tiny mechan- 
ism allowed the wearer to discharge a spray of 
perfume. These glamorous rings did not have the 
same popularity as the poison rings. 




There are ten mountain ranges on the moon. 
Some of the peaks are 20,000 feet in height. Tbe 
largest range, the lunar Apennines, extends in a 
curve for 640 miles anc^ includes more than 3,000 
tail peaks. One of the most interesting features of 
the moon’s surface are the great cracks. They are 
in straight lines and about a half a mile wide. 
Some are several hundred miles long. It looks as 
though the surface had cracked open in many 
places. A rather curious feature of the moon’s 
surface are the "rays.” These are light-colored 
streaks radiating out of some of the craters for 
over a hundred miles. Similar to the clefts, they 
run over mountains and valleys without regard 
for the type of territory covered. Some s$y that 
they are stains on the rocks caused by gases rising 
from the narrow cracks in the moon. Perhaps, 
due to the cracking of the moon’s surface and the 
impact of millions of meteors, the moon is cov- 
ered with a pulverized stone. Recent expe- 
riments seem to indicate that it is covered with a 
volcanic ash. > 

Temperature measurements of the moon’s sur- 
face made by a thermocouple, an electrical ther- 
mometer so delicate that it can measure the heat 
of a candle placed a mile put in space, reveal an 
Interesting fact. Due to the slow rotation of the 
moon on its axis, any spot on its surface has day- 
light for fourteen of our terrestial days and nights, 
and then darkness for the same length of rime. 
This thermocouple shows that during the long 
lunar days the temperature goes up to the hofling 
point, or about 212 degrees Fahrenheit. During 
the long lunar night, the temperature falls to 200 
degrees below zero. 

So the beautiful, romantic mopn continues its 
course around the earth, a barren, lifeless body 
whose rocky surface js alternately boiling hot and 
extremely cold. 





by CHARLES F. MYERS 

AS A rule, in moments of acute peril, willful countenance of Marc Pillsworth. 
most faces can be relied upon to 1 The lean Pillsworth phiz, openly dis- 
-^-arrange themselves into the tra- dainful of the accepted manifestations 
ditional expressions of open-mouthed, of fear, regally side-stepped into some- 
pop-eyed terror. Not so, however, the thing that looked curiously like tight- 






lipped primness. At the moment it had 
tied itself into such a knot of horror 
as to appear downright priggish. As 
the sidewalk split under Marc’s feet, 
throwing him against the unforgiving 
granite of the Regent Building, the only 
expletive vigorous enough to force its 
way through his tightly pursed lips was 
a sadly depleted, but nonetheless deter? 
mined “damn.” 

What had just transpired was ex? 
tremely upsetting, also quite impossible. 



Now, if Marc had been careless about 
looking where he was going. But 
he hadn’t. He had been fully aware 
of the suspended safe an object 
of considerable tonnage by the look of 
it . . and its precarious position out- 

side the sixth story window. Dangling 
threateningly out over the street like 
that, how could he have missed it? He 
had even taken special care to keep well 
outside the roped-off safety area. And 
yet, when the pulley had slipped, and 
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the safe begun to fall, it was as though 
the great hand of 'Satan, himself, had 
taken hold of it and hurled it directly 
at Marc. It had missed him not by 
inches, but by the merest fraction of 
an inch. It was impossible that it 
should have happened that way; all 
the laws of physics forbade it. How- 
ever, for Marc, th°e morning was already 
fairly bristling with impossibilities, and 
while this was not the least of them, 
neither was it the greatest. Staring 1 
apprehensively at the great black lump, 
now imbedded in the sidewalk, he won- 
dered if it were going to leap from its 
resting place and crush him against the 
wall.- He wouldn’t have been the least 
bit surprised if\it had. In the last few 
hours he’d come to expect .almost any- 
thing. 

“Damn,” he repeated breathlessly. 

“You 1 hurt, Bud?” 1 

Marc directed bewildered eyes to- 
ward the entrance of the building and 
saw a workman running swiftly toward 
him. “No,”, he said weakly. “It missed 
me. I’m all right I think. If you 
want me to sign a statement to that' 
effect, I’ll be glad to.” He leaned down 
to flick a bit of cement dust from his 
trouser cuff and, because ; of a hand 
that was trembling badly, did a more 
complete job than was strictly neces- 
sary. 

If there was a hand, though, that had 
every right to tremble, it was the hand 
of Marc Pillsworth. Actually, it was 
a wonder the thing wasn’t thrashing 
about like a hooked tuna. His nerves, 
by now, were as taut and as prickly as 
the .strands on a barbed wire fence. 

JT HAD all started early that morning 
when absenteeism had reared ite un- 
lovely head among the ranks of his 
shirt buttons, thereby making him miss 
his bus. But Marc, long since hardened 
to life’s minor misfortunes, had waited 



for a replacement, kissed Julie goodbye 
at the completion of repairs, and gone 
in search of a taxi with a certain 
amount of equanimity. And he had even 
managed not to be too dismayed when, 
after going to some lengths to snare a 
cab, the perverse vehicle had had a flat 
only two blocks from the apartment. 
It was not until, upon stepping out of 
the cab to inquire about the delay, he 
had looked up to see a truck, out of, 
control, heading directly for him 
it was not until then that he/ finally 
came to the bitter realization jthat the 
routineness of the morning had been 
irrevocably shattered. 

After picking himself stiffly out of 
a nearby hedge,' into, which he had 
hastily retreated for safety, and mak- 
ing sure that no one was injured, Marc 
had signed an injury waiver, shaken the 
dust from his soiled dignity and gone 
quietly in search of other transporta- 
tion. Even then, all things being equal, 
the morning might still have resolved it- 
self into a fair semblance of normalcy. 
Only all things were just about as equal 
as a private' and a general on pay day. 
If Marc had only known it, further 
disaster, just three blocks distant, was 
already rushing toward him in the per- 
son of a bundle-laden, middle-aged 
Woman, hurriedly returning home from 
an early-morning expedition to the 
neighborhood market. 

The woman had walked sightlessly 
into Marcjust as he stepped from the 
curb. Ordinarily, such an incident 
would, have meant only a hasty ex- 
change of insincerities. It Would have, 
that is, if it hadn’t happened on the 
very brink of a. workman’s ditch where 
some new and very' iron pipe was being 
laid. Catapulted head-first into the 
trench, Marc would certainly have 
died of assorted abrasions and fractures 
if a beefy workman hadn’t been stand- 
ing in precisely the right spot to cushion 
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his fall. 

He had signed two waivers that time. 

- After that, it had only been the negli- 
gible journey of five blocks to the in- 
cident of the falling safe. It would 
seem that the fates, gotten up on the 
rnurderoys side of the bed, were going 
a bit out of their way to give Marc an 
untimely nudge into the hereafter. 

Now, after quaveringly signing pa- 
pers for the Regent people, he hurried 
away from the building and started 
down the sidewalk. With a rather har- 
assed expression replacing the one of 
prim fright, he -moved toward the cor-: 
ner bus stop. After all, he thought, even 
if it was only a few more blocks to the 
office, he would probably do better to 
play it safe and put himself in the 
mechanized hands of the city bus com- 
pany. They’d always taken good care 
of him before. Resides, his knees were 
feeling a trifle unhinged. 

A small grpup had already assembled 
at the corner to await the arrival of the 
bps, and Marc drew close to it He 
wanted to dispel the ' uneasy feeling 
that he alone had been singled opt and 
set apart for disaster. He wanted the 
feeling of safety that is always inherent 
in any human gathering, no matter how 
small. It was unfortunate that this gre-’ 
garious impulse only led to the brutal 
trampling of a delicate foot, the prop- 
erty of the most attractive lady in the 
assemblage. 

“Ouch!” yelled Marc’s diminutive 
victim. “You crazy ox!” She glanced 
significantly at Marc’s feet, “Why 
don’tcha look where you’re puttin’ them 
big hooves? You could cripple a girl 
fer life!” 

“Sorry,” Marc murmured embar- 
rassedly. “Terribly sorry.” 

“I should think so!” The'" girl turned 
away, still mumbling fretfully, 

Edging back, Marc continued to stare 
at the girl. She reminded him of spme- 



one. But who was it? The angry flash 
of her green eyes, tbe flaming fjed of 
her hair, even the arrogant, curving 
lines of her supple young body were 
strongly reminiscent of someone he had 
once known. His wife? He immediately 
vetoed the idea. Julie was a stately 
blonde, and her eyes were blue. 

Who then? Someone’ he’d dreamed? 
glare’s heart suddenly did a quick 
backflip. Why Toffee, of course. 
Toffee! 

j^/JARC glanced nervously at the peo- 
ple about him, For a moment he 
was almost afraid that he ? d called out 
aloud. Byt apparently he hadn’t, for 
no one was looking at him, Wasn’t it 
odd, fie thought, how Toffee faded from 
his memory almost the moment she was 
out of sight. Maybe it was because her 
existence sprang from so strange a 
source . from the depths of his own 
subconscious mind. Maybe it was be^ 
cause she was really a part of him that 
he thought of her so seldom; it would 
be almost like keeping constantly in 
mind one’s liver or kidneys. His smile 
was almost wistful as his memory re- 
turned to that hectic morning when 
he’d seen Toffee for the first time 
qutside his dreams. Titian-haired 
mistress of his subconscious, it had been 
quite a shock when she . had decided to 
materialize from his dreams, assume 
physical proportions and step full- 
blown, as it were, right into the center 
of his waking hours. Her penchant 
for building the quietest situation into 
an affair of raging insanity had made 
itself distressingly apparent right from 
the start. And yet, Marc had to admit 
it, she also possessed a rather endearing 
aptitude for clearing up the snarls ip 
his fife even if her methods were 
somewhat devious at times. Yes, T offee 
-was sweet in her way sweet, like 
a sugar-coated time bomb. Almost 
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affectionately, Marc wondered what she 
was doing in his subconscious this morn- 
ing. Probably seething with anger that 
he hadn’t admitted her to his dreams 
last night so that she might have a hand 
in the morning’s mishaps. Falling into 
ditches, being nearly crushed under 
safes or run down by trucks would be 
her notion of a real frolic; such was 
her disposition toward peril and threats 
of sudden death. Small matters in her 
gladsome existence. Marc’s smile 
broadened, then vanished as he saw 
the^bus approaching the corner. 

Waiting his turn, he absently watched 
the well-turned ankle of the outraged 
redhead as its owner moved smartly up 
the steps, into the bus. That hazard 
out of the way, he reached for the 
gleaming handrail and drew himself up 
to the first step, a v little surprised to 
find that he was still a bit shaky from 
the morning’s excitement. "“Inside the 
bus, he steadied himself and reached 
quickly into his pocket and drew out a 
handful of change. He searched has- 
tily for the correct fare, found it, and 
held it out toward the shining collection 
box. It was just as his hand drew even 
with the box that the red sedan suddenly 
came careening across the intersection 
and headed directly for the bus. It 
came head-on, for all the world as 
though its prime purpose in the scheme 
of things was to demolish the big ve- 
hicle. There was a rending, crashing 
sound, and suddenly all the air was 
filled with splintering glass and noise. 
The sound of Marc’s fare falling to the 
floor was lost in the din of the crash. 

M ARC S thirty-two years seemed 
almost to have doubled as he 
climbed feebly out of the taxi and paid 
the driver. Turning, he gazed grate- 
fully at the stairs leading to the / Pills- 
worth Advertising Agency and started 
uncertainly toward them. Actually, 



though, for a man who had just suffered 
four consecutive escapes from lascer- 
ated death, he was in comparatively 
good shape. Nevertheless, having one’s 
head wedged into the baggage rack of an 
interurban bus for over fifteen minutes 
is an experience that is bound to take 
its toll. Moving up the steps, Marc 
weaved and groped his way like a man 
in a drunken stupor. Finally reaching 
the door to the outer office, he threw 
his weight against it, wedged it open, 
and stumbled inside in a manner sharp- 
ly reminiscent of the entrance of Dan 
McGrew into the Malamute Saloon. 
For a moment he just stood there, his 
arms dangling lifelessly at his sides, 
staring stupidly at his employees, who 
returned the compliment by remaining 
rigidly spellbound at their desks. Dazed 
as he was, Marc didn’t see the girl 
coming down the aisle between the 
desks.. And she didn’t see him. 

A racing cloud of disheveled hair and 
apparel, she stormed toward Marc in 
what was obviously a blind rage. The 
tap of her high heels sounded against 
the floor with the rapidity of a riveting 
machine, and an enormous handbag 
flapped angrily against her slender 
thigh. It wasn’t until she was nearly 
abreast^of Marc that she finally noticed 
him. 

At the sight of Marc, the girl came 
to a sudden, jerking halt, as though she 
had run full-tilt against the face of a 
brick wall. More than that, she looked 
just as stunned. Going tensely rigid, 
like a cardboard cut-out of her self, she 
drew her arms stiffly to her sides, closed 
her eyes and screamed ' till it seemed 
that her vocal chords would snap under 
the strain. True and strong, her voice 
shrilled through the office ripping the 
silence to shreds. Finally completing 
this awful recital with a flourish right 
out of the Lucia mad scene, she opened 
her eyes and pointed a commanding 
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finger at Marc. 

“Stay where you are, Mr. Pills- 
worth!” she bleated. “One step and 
I’ll scream!” 

“You’ve already screamed,” Marc 
reminded her thickly. “And you really 
mustn’t do it any more.” 

“If you move,” the girl replied ve- 
hemently, “I’ll not only do it some 
more, but louder!” v 

Marq’s bipod ran cold at the thought. 
“Oh, don’t,” he pleaded. “Please. 
“Whatever the trouble is, I’m sure we 
can . .” Holding put a placating 

hand, he swayed toward her. 

“Get awayl” the girl yelped with 
honest terror. “Get' away, you . 
you wolf ! ” And grasping her handbag 
firmly by its straps, she took hasty aim 
at Marc’s head and arranged a resound- 
ing introduction of the two. 

Under the impact of the bag, which 
seemed to be harboring at least a couple 
of flat irons, Marc sat down heavily on 
the floor, like a sack of soggy meal. In 
the blurred starlit confusion that fol- 
lowed, he was vaguely aware of tapping 
heels and the thunderous slam of a 
door, 

A FTER a moment, in which the 
• spinning universe settled down to 
a more reasonable pace, Marc prodded 
his head with a cautious finger and, 
finding it still where he’d remembered 
it, looked up. “What happened?” he 
asked. 

He waited for a reply that was not 
forthcoming. The agency employees, 
still rigid at their desks, merely stared 
back at him with what appeared to be 
only faintly disguised contempt. Then 
a door slammed somewhere at the far 
end of the office and Memphis Mc- 
Guire, Marc’s current secretary, big 
as the city for which she was named 
and twice as colorful, swung heavily 
into view. Just barely avoiding a col- 



lision yvitli a desk, sfie started down the 
aisle. 

Angrily waving a sheaf of papers 
over her head, her multi-colored dress 
flapping loosely about her hammy legs, 
Memphis looked like nothing so much 
as a. circus tent,i flag unfurled, being 
blown along in a typhoon. Reaching 
Marc, she stopped in front of him, her 
weight settling itself around her with 
a sudden shake, She bent down apd 
waved the papers accusingly under his 
nose. 

“You louse!” she bellowed. “Ygu 
utter, ring-tailed louse!” 

Marc stared up into her scowling 
face like a bewildered child whp had 
just been spanked for saying her pray^ 
ers. It didn’t make sense. None of it. 
Everyone . the world, itself . 
had chosen this day to turn on him. 
That Memphis, too, should enlist in the 
ranks of his demented attackers was 
just too much. He fejt like crying. 
Always-, from the very first day of her 
employment, Memphis had been his 
staunchest supporter. She had cham- 
pioned his every cause. It was incon- 
ceivable that, now, on this mad morning 
of meaningless outrage, she should turn 
against him. What had happened? 
Had she and everyone else in the 
world gone stark, raving mad? 

“Wha what’s going on here?” 
Marc stammered. “Has everyone gone 
crazy?” 

“Crazy is the word!” Memphis thum 
dered. “I must have been clear out of 
my mind fo stay up half the riight typ- 
ing these reports! There’s just one 
thing I want to know. When I sent 
Miss Hicks into your office with these 
papers, did you or did you not fell her 
to go hang them in the lavatory? Just 
answer me that! That’s all 1 ” She 
straightened up and glowered dqwn at 
him, a trembling tower of fury, Marc 
only stared back at her in silent dis- 
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belief. “Well, did you!” Her voice 
pounded against the walls like the beat 
of a bass drum. “And did you leap at 
Miss Dugan when she went in with the 
mail ? And chase her around the room ! 
Deny it! I dare you! Just you try 
and I’ll smash the ears right off your 
two-faced head!” 

Marc winced. It didn’t seem she was 
leaving him a very attractive alterna- 
tive. His ears, though a bit large per- 
haps, had served him well and faith- 
fully so far, and he was anxious to, 
continue the association. Besides, even 
if the invitation to rebuttal had been 
made without threat of disfiguration, 
he was beginning to doubt his physical 
ability to accept it. The glove of chal- 
lenge had been thrown down, but he 
was too weak even to pick it up. - Al- 
ready, Memphis’ 'langry face was be- 
ginning to blur and drift lazily back 
and forth before him. A curious limp- 
ness had come into his body, and he 
felt himself sagging toward the floor. 

“Good grief! He’s sick!” ( Memphis’ 
voice came to him distantly, as .though 
through water, v Then he felt her arms 
about his shoulders, holding him away 
from the floor. “Well, don’t just sit 
there, you gaping parasites, help me 
carry him into his office!” Though 
commanding and brusque, the voice 
carried a faint overtone of self-re- 
proach. 

gEING carried or dragged, as 
it seemed into the quiet con- 
fines of his private office, Marc was 
only half aware of what was happen- 
ing. However, as he felt the softness 
of the lounge beneath him, his head 
began to clear a little. He opened his 
eyes. The door was just closing on an 
assortment of backs and a confusion 
of whispered conversation. Memphis, 
sitting in a chair next to the lounge, 
was staring at him with worried con- 



cern. 

“I didn’t mean to let go at you like 
that, Mr. Pillsworth,” she said regret- 
fully. “But, really, you shouldn’t have 
done it. I was so disappointed.” 
“Disappointed?” Marc asked weakly. 
“Shouldn’t have done what?” 

She waved a hand vaguely through 
the air.. “Oh, everything. Drinking 
in the office. Making passes at the 
girls. Chasing them. All the~rest. 
Somehow it just doesn’t seem right to 
go on like that in a business office .” 1 
“Drinking?” Marc looked deeply 
perplexed. “Who’s been drinking?” 
“It’s all right,” Memphis replied 
soothingly. “And it doesn’t matter now 
that it’s all over. I’m sure it won’t 
happen again. Will it?” 

Marc raised himself slowly to one 
elbow. “What won’t happen again?” 
he asked. “What’s been going bn here, 
anyway? I demand to know.” r 
“Who knows better than you?” 
Memphis returned, a touch of temper 
creeping back into her voice. “Just 
look at this office.” 

For the first time Marc turned his 
attention to his surroundings. The of- 
fice was a shambles. Paper was strewn 
everywhere, and in the center - of the 
room, a chair, turned- on its back, lay 
discarded and forlorn. Across from 
him, by the leg of another chair, a suspi- 
cious-looking half-filled bottle stood on 
the floor! The, air was redolent with 
the odor of liquor. Unbelievingly, 
Marc swung his legs over the edge of 
the lounge, rose shakily to his feet, and 
toddle'd toward the offending container. 
Drawing abreast of it, he squatted 
down and reached for it. Then, blink- 
ing incredulously, he withdrew from it, 
empty-handed. The battering his head 
had taken that morning must have af- 
fected his sight. He could have sworn 
the bottle moved out of his grasp of its 
own accord. Shaking his head, he 
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turned to Memphis. 

“How" did that get in here?” 

“I guess you hauled it in here when 
you came in this morning.” 

“Came in this morning?” Marc was 
more bewildered than ever. “But I’m 
just now getting here. I was held up. 
I had an accident a whole lot of 
accidents.” 

Bemusement crept stealthily across 
Memphis’ face. “You weren’t here un- 
til now?” she asked slowly. “I’d be 
the last one to call you a li&r, but I saw 
you with my own eyes. So did Miss 
Hicks and Miss Graham. Oh, Lord, 
and don’t they wish they hadn’t ! ” 
Under a wave of dizziness, Marc 
made his way unsteadily back to the 
lounge. “You did not,” he said fret- 
fully, sitting down. “I wasn’t here.” 
Exasperation finally flashed in Mem- 
phis’ eyes. “All right,” she said un- 
happily. “So you weren’t here. I 
didn’t see you. You’re absolutely right, 
Mr. Pillsworth. And and that 
isn’t all you are!” 

She may have said more, but if she 
did, Marc didn’t hear her. As he sank 
back onto the lounge, the room sud- 
denly started to spin. Then it stopped, 
and began to fill with writhing, surging 
waves of blackness. Ink-like liquid 
was seeping in everywhere, its whis- 
pering tide rising swiftly, toward him. 
It was coming so fast! In a moment 
it covered Memphis, hiding her from 
view, and he wondered fleetingly why 
she allowed herself to be submerged 
without a struggle. 

Then, quickly, the blackness washed 
over the edge of the lounge, and Marc 
felt himself, light and buoyant, being 
lifted upward. Up, up and up he moved 
and then, just as he was nearing the 
ceiling, there was a terrible sucking 
sound and he was drawn swiftly down- 
ward into unbroken, unending, fluid 
blackness. 



I_TE MOVED in a drifting delirium 
that seemed endless and brief all 
at the same time. Time, hours ' or 
were they really minutes? . dis- 
solved and were lost beyond remem- 
brance. He drifted lazily through ages, 
shot fleetingly through racing seconds. 
Then, just as he had resigned himself 
to this curious state of timelessness, he 
was lifted upward once more, and shot 
out of the darkness, into brilliant, 
nearly blinding light. Borne on the 
crest of an ebony wave, he was hurtled 
forward and heavily deposited on what 
appeared to be a grassy beach. 

He lay flat on his stomach for a time, 
listening to the dying rumble of the 
wave. And when it was gone, there 
was a deep stillness, broken only by 
the lingering lap-lap of the receding 
blackness. Rolling over, he saw that 
he was- resting on the topmost point of 
a grassy knoll. The black waters had 
entirely disappeared now, and the 
greenness of the little hill stretched out 
endlessly /in all directions. Here and 
there, clusters of strange feathery trees 
swayed gently at the command of a 
blue vaporous mist. It was so blissfully 
quiet. 

1 Then something shot past his ear and 
struck the earth behind him with a soft 
thud. He turned just in time to see 
a glistening apple golden and per- 
fectly round rolling down the far 
side of the mound. He sat up and 
watched it quizzically. 

“Darn!” a voice said shrewishly. 
“I should have hit him right between 
his fishy eyes.” 

Marc swung around, but there was 
nothing and no one behind him 
nothing, that is, , except one of the 
strange trees. Curiously alone and 
aloof, it was the only tree on the little 
hill. Getting to his feet, Marc moved 
warily toward it. Then he stopped 
short as he noticed an odd fluttering 
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motion in its foliage. Then, all at once, 
there was a flash of red along one of 
the branches, and he wondered if it 
were afire. He drew closer, then 
stopped again. What he was really 
looking at was a mop of agitated red 
hair. A hand suddenly appeared and 
brushed the hair aside, and two green 
eyes, wide with aggravation, glinted 
down at him. 

Marc recognized them at once. “Tof- 
fee!” he exclaimed. 

“Miss Toffee to you, mushhead,” the 
girl replied hotly. “X shouldn ? t think 
you’d have the brass to show your 
sniveling face around here after the 
way you’ve treated me.* A crime, that’s 
what it is!” 

“What are you doing up there?” 
Marc asked noncommitally. 

“I’m falling out,” Toffee snapped ? 
“Right now, I’m just barely dangling 
by my toes. But in a second I’m going 
to let go, and if you know what’s good 
for you, you’ll catch me. I lost my 
balance chucking that apple at you.” 

“Serves you right,” Marc said. He 
stepped forward, under the tree, and 
poked up. It was true. Toffee was 
dangling precariously between two 
branches. Her foot acting as a grap- 
pling hook on one branch, her hand 
grasping the other, . she looked like 
nothing so much as a shapely pink ham- 
mock. Her transparent tunic, always 
an aloof bystander at best, was hang- 
ing loosely to one side, unconcerned 
that its wearer was left shockingly ex- 
posed. Marc quickly averted his eyes 
and held out his arms. 

“Okay!” he called. “Let go!” 

Toffee came down promptly and 
heavily, her sudden weight rocking 
Marc back on his heels. For a mo- 
ment it was touch and go between the 
staggering man and the forces of gravr 
ity. But Marc finally won out and 
righted himself. Then, looking down, 



he discovered, to his horror, that Toffee 
had landed face-down in his arms. Ob- 
viously, certain adjustments needed to 
be made immediately. With a timid 
hand, Marc tried to do what he could 
about them. 

“Stop pawing me, you wrinkled ado-^ 
lescent!” Toffee yelled. “Put me 
down!” 

And with that, she sank two talon- 
like fingernails into the flesh of Marc’s 
thigh. Marc’s trousers might just as 
well have been made of tissue for all 
the protection they afforded him against 
the cutting nails. 

\X7TTH a piercing scream of agony, 
he promptly gave Toffee over to 
the ground, where she. landed with a 
resounding thump. “You little beast ! ” 
he cried, clutching his leg. “Of all the 
ingratitude! ” 

Toffee looked up owlishly from over 
her shoulder. “I told you to put me 
down,” she said vindictively. “Surely, 
you didn’t expect me to just hang there 
while you made finger prints all over 
my—” V / 

“I was only trying to set you right,” 
Marc cut in quickly. 

“Hah!” Toffee jumped lightly to her 
feet, “From now on,” she. said, placing 
a slender hand on a sculptured hip, “I’ll 
take care of my own setting, and don’t 
you ever forget it.” 

“Do what you like with your precious 
setting,” Marc put in, his irritation 
mounting. “See if I care. You can 
hurl the fool thing out the window for 
all of me.” 

“I wouldn’t even tilt it over the sill 
for the best part of you,” Toffee 
sneered. “Not after the torture you’ve 
been putting me through lately.” 

“I torture^ you!” Marc laughed bit= 
terly. “That’s good, that is f” 

“Then what do you call it?” Toffee 
made a quick gesture that encompassed 
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the whole of' the valley. “How would 
you like to be locked up in this place 
months on end? The valley of your 
mind! Hah! The sump hole would be 
more like it. You haven’t had an origi- 
nal thought in the last, six months.” 
“You’re so depraved,” Marc said, 
rising to his own defense, “you wouldn’t 
know an original thought if you saw 
one. And if you think I’m going to 
dedicate my days to the contemplation 
of smut, just for your sweet sake, you’re 
mistaken. Just because, you’re nasty 
minded, doesn’t mean • the rest of us 
are.” 

“Why you hypocritical old heller!” 
Toffee fiared. “Some of the thoughts 
you’ve had were enough to singe the 
hair right off a censor’s head. It makes 
me fairly blush sometimes, just being 
in the same mind with them.” 

“I’ve a fine picture of that!” Marc 
snorted. “You haven’t got a modest 
blush left to your name.” 

Toffee shrugged her shoulders. “Any- 
way,” she said, “you might at least 
have dreamed me up in time for the ex- 
citement this morning. The one morn- 
ing in your dull life when something 
happens, and you keep me chained up 
in your subconscious!” 

Marc’s features suddenly fell into 
lines of deep meditation. The morning 
and its frantic adventures had gone 
completely out of his memory until 
now. Toffee’s remark had stirred vague 
remembrances. All of it was slowly 
coming back. 

Toffee started toward him with sud- 
den concern. ^‘What’s wrong, Marc?” 
she asked softly. “Is it anything I can 
help with? Even if you are a low 
viper, I still love you, you know. I 
guess I just can’t help it.” 

Marc shook his head. “I don’t quite 
know what’s wrong myself,” he said 
slowly. “That is, I know what’s hap- 
pened, but I don’t know why.” 



“You sound a little mixed up.” 

“I am. All mixed up.” 

Then they both swung quickly 
around as an odd lap-lapping sounded 
softly behind them. At the foot of the 
mound, the black tide was already ris- 
ing swiftly toward them, each succes- 
sive surge blotting out more and more 
of the little valley. For a moment, they 
just stood looking at it, too surprised 
to move. 

“Here we go again,” Toffee said 
happily, turning to Marc. 

Her voice seemed to wake him from 
a sort of trance. “Go again?” he asked. 
“We?” A frightened look came into 
his eyes. “No! No, you. don’t. Things 
will be bad enough without you ! ” 

“Oh, don’t, be silly,” Toffee giggled: 
Then seeing that the speeding tide was 
already near their feet, she suddenly 
turned to Marc and swung her arms 
around his. neck. “You need me.” 

“Let go ! ” Marc yelled. He ducked, 
tried to break her grasp, but it was no 
use. Then it was too late. All at once, 
the tide caught them up and hurled 
them toward the sky. And just as it 
seemed they were going to touch the 
clouds, there was a horrible sucking 
sound and they were drawn down into 
the inner current of the flowing black- 
ness. 

1 

^JpHE light of day returned to Marc 
slowly and without welcome. Partly 
opening one eye, he wished he hadn’t, 
for his head instantly began pulsing 
like a . heavily burdened steam engine 
pulling out of a mountain way-station. 
Somewhere there was a faint, intermit- 
tent hissing sound, which Marc expect- 
ed was probably caused by gases shoot- 
ing rhythmically from his ears. He 
opened the other eye and tried to clear 
his head by concentration. But the 
hissing continued. He lay back and 
turned his attention to the restful blank- 
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ness of the ceiling. When Toffee’s pert, 
puckish face swam into view just above 
his own, he was only mildly surprised. 
After everything else, it seemed only 
to be expected. s 

“It’s so lovely to be materialized 
again,” she sighed happily. ‘‘I feel all 
alive and wonderful. I even begin to 
like you a little.” Unmoved by these 
glad tidings, Marc nodded absently 
and closed his eyes again. “You lopk 
simply awful,” she added. 

“You wouldn’t win any titles, your- 
self,” Marc mumbled, “if you’d been 
kicked, pummeled and bashed all over 
town like I have.” 

“What happened. Whp kicked you?” 
Sitting up and holding his head in his 
hands, Marc tried to give her a brief 
and coherent summary of his havoc- 
ridden journey to the office. Also, he 
included the depressing welcome af- 
forded him by the staff upon arrival. 

“Very strange,” Toffee mused, mov- 
ing thoughtfully around the disordered 
room... “Something has obviously gone 
amiss.” 

“Amiss!” Marc groaned. “Some- 
thing^ gqne completely berserk.” Sud- 
denly he ‘stopped speaking, looked up, 
and. inclined his head in a listening at- 
titude. “Do you hear something?” he 
asked. 

“That hissing sound?” Toffee said. 
“Gets qn your nerves, doesn’t it?” 
“Thank \ heaven,” Marc "sighed. “I 
thought maybe it was in my head. What 
dp you think it is?” 

“Sounds like someone sleeping, 
breathing heavily,” Toffee said. Then 
her roving eye lit on the half-filled bpL 
tie at the other end of the room, and 
she moved swiftly toward it. She started 
to reach down for it, then suddenly 
stopped, tilting her head to one side. 
“That noise is louder over here.” She 
straightened and pointed to the chair 
beside the bottle. “It seems to be com- 



ing from that.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Marc said shortly. 
“Why would a chair hiss?” 

Leaping down again, Toffee extended 
a slender finger, and jabbed quickly at 
the cushion of the chair. Instantly, a 
horrible grunting spund'echoed through 
the room, and she jumped back, her 
eyes wide with surprise. 
i “Good grief,” a voice said thickly. 
“Haven’t you any sense of decency 
at all? Keep ypur prpddipg fingers to 
yourself. Go exercise your low instincts 
somewhere else.” 

Toffee swutTg quickly around to face 
Mare. “This,” she said sternly, “is no 
time to be sitting around throwing your 
voice. If you must give vaudeville 
entertainments, go to a cheap theatre 
where ypur vulgar talents ^will be ap- 
preciated.” 

Marc’s fape twisted with wonder. “I 
didn’t throw anything,” he said inno- 
cently. “Least of all my voice. But I 
heard it, and it was awful.” 

“It was your voice,” Toffee insisted. 
“I’d know that rasp anywhere. And 
if you try it just once more, I’ll .” 
Suddenly her voice froze intp silence 
as she saw Marc’s expression swiftly 
change to one of undiluted horror. 
Slowly, she turned and followed his 
gaze to the garrulous chair, and prompt- 
ly started back with a hysterical sob. 

“Holy gee!” she breathed. “If that 
isn’t the most hair-raising sight everl” 

Jj^ROM the chair an apparently dis- 
■ embodied hand swung downward 
and grasped the bottle” on the floor, 
Then, even as they watched it, it raised 
the bottle rakishly over the center of 
the chair and poured a portion of its 
contents into into nothing! This 
done, the hand and bottle moved down- 
ward again, and a resounding burp 
rumbled messily through the room. 

“Holy -gee!” Toffee repeated breath- 
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lessly. 

“What . . what's The words 

died in Marc’s throat. 

The floating hand, now at rest on the 
arm of the chair, had suddenly been 
matched by another on the opposite 
arm. Marc and Toffee, struck dumb 
by this spectacle, remained rigid, star- 
ing with wide-eyed amazement. And 
as they watched, two feet, as though 
to add balance to the already gruesome 
picture,' slowly appeared on the floor in 
front of the chair. After that things 
seemed to really get under way, and it 
was only a- matter of seconds until, a 
section at a time, a wjiole body had 
come into view, complete with every- 
thing . . except a head. 

“Ulp!” The sound came from Marc. 

“You said it,” Toffee murmured. “I 
think I’m going to be hysterical.” With 
a shudder she turned away and gazed 
intently out the window. 

“You you see it too?” Marc 
asked wretchedly. 

“I’m doing my level best hot to,” 
Toffee replied. “It’s the most horrible 
thing I’ve ever set eyes on. It’s posi- 
tively haunting. I’cl be just as pleased 
if you wouldn’t remind me of it.” 

“What do you suppose it is?” 

“I don’t know,” Toffee returned mis- 
erably. “And I don’t care. I just 
want to forget all about it. Maybe if 
we simply ignore it, it will go away 
and leave us alone. Let’s just look 
out the window and engage in casual 
conversation. Maybe it’ll get the idea 
it’s not wanted.” 

“I wonder if it can go away?” Marc 
said. Shakily he rose from the lounge, 
and with one last tormented glance at 
the headless figure, moved rapidly to 
Toffee’s side. “Suppose it it can’t 
move any > more?” 

“It can move all right,” Toffee said 
gloomily: “The way it was whipping 

that bottle around I wouldn’t be sur- 



prised to see it get up and start doing 
an Irish jig, though the mere thought 
of it makes my flesh fairly scamper.” 

“That’s right,” Marc mused. “What- 
ever it is, ’it seems to be in splendid 
working order.” 

“Too damn splendid,” Toffee agreed. 

“Maybe we should assert ourselves,” 
Marc suggested. “Maybe we could 
throw it out.” 

“I, personally,” Toffee replied firmly, 
“would rather slash my wrists than lay 
a finger to the clammy thing.” 

“As I recall,” a voice said hollowly 
from across the room, “you didn’t mind 
in the least laying a finger to me a while 
ago. And a shockingly intimate finger 
it was too. In fact I was quite embar- 
rassed by it. And if you two mental 
cases really jvant something to do, I 
suggest you open up that window and 
throw yourselves out into the street. 
Your feeble-minded gibbering is keep- 
ing me awake.” 

^Marc and Toffee nearly collided as 
they swung about. Then, in perfect 
unison, they gasped. The figure, now 
graced with a head, was glaring at them 
evilly. 

“Wha who?” Marc sputtered. 
Turning away, slightly, he passed a 
trembling hand over his eyes, then 
looked again. “OOooo!” He looked 
like a man who’d just received a ball 
bat across the stomach. The face into 
which he gazed was an exact duplicate 
of his own. It was like looking at his 
own reflection only there wasn’t 
any mirror. 

“You,” the figure observed dryly, 
“sound like a bilious Indian. For that 
matter you may be one, for all I know. 
But, in any case, if you can’t say any- 
thing intelligent, please go away. I’m 
very tired.” 

r J~'HIS seemed to jolt Marc out of his 
A state of temporary paralysis. With 
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the air of one who had had quite 
enough, he stepped forward and leveled 
a long finger at the figure in the chair. 
“Who . who are you?” he asked. 

“Why, I’m . . .” The figure turned 
and regarded Marc closely for the first 
time. A look of astonishment came 
into its face. “Who are youV’ it coun- 
tered suspiciously. 

“I’m Marc Pillsworth,” Marc re : 
turned impatiently. “This is my office. 
And whoever you are, and whatever 
kind of trick you think you’re playing, 
I’ll thank you to clear out before I call 
the police and have you dragged out 
er bodily.” He cleared his 
throat uneasily. “A section at a time if 
need be.” 

Suddenly the figure was on its feet, 
staring at Marc in unmixed alarm. 

“You’re lying,” it said. “You can’t 
be Marc Pillsworth. I’m Mare Pills- 
worth . at least, in a sense I am.” 
It turned to Toffee. “He isn’t Marc 
Pillsworth, is he?” 

J - C 

“I thought he was,” Toffee replied 
confusedly. “Now I’m not so sure. 
Right now, I don’t even know who I am. 
Maybe I’m Marc Pillsworth and you 
two are Toffee. It wouldn’t surprise 
me a bit if it turned out that way.” 
“He can’t be!” the figure insisted. 
“Marc Pillsworth was due to die at 
eight-thirty sharp this morning.” Sud- 
denly it turned to Marc. “You ? re 
dead!” it said firmly. “You’d better 
stop running around like this. It isnT 
right. I was ordered here to haunt this 
place, and how can I do it with you 
around? It ruins everything. I’m a 
self-respecting spectre and I won’t have 
this sort of thing. I won’t!” 

“I’m not dead,” Marc snapped peev- 
ishly. “And . and Sudden-' 

ly he stopped short and blinked. “You 
. you’re a ghost?” 

“Naturally,” the figure replied with 
solemn dignity. “Ygurs. What did 



you think? So you see, you simply 
can’t be alive. It just isn’t possible. 
These things just aren’t handled that 
way.” 

Fearful uncertainty crept into 
Marc’s eyes. “Well,” he murmured, 
“I did have a lot of accidents this 
morning, and maybe I did . d don’t 
feel so good.” Suddenly he shook his 
head. “No! Thisjs insane. I’m just 
as alive as ever.” 

“Holy smoke! ” the figure cried. “You 
mean you loused things up and didn’t 
get killed? You’re, actually here, you 
and that naked lady?” 

Toffee drew her brief tunic closer 
around her. “Ghost or no ghost,” she 
said icily, “I’ll not be referred to as 
thatnaked lady.” 

The ghost looked at her appraising- 
ly. “You may not be any lady,” he 
said, “but you are certainly naked.” 

“For\ heaven’s sake!” Marc cried 
desperately. “This is no time to be 
going oh about naked ladies.” 

“IPs as good a time as any,” Toffee 
said pertly. “You- stay out erf this. 
It may develop into something inter- 
esting.” Her hold on the tunic relaxed 
slightly. “Naked ladies don’t grow on 
trees, you. know.” 

“I don’t care if they grow in ash 
cans!” Marc rasped, a little out of 
control. “I don’t care about naked 
ladies at all!” 

“You don’t?” The ghost stared at 
Marc wonderingly. 

“No, I don’t! What I care about is 
this mess you’ve gotten- me into. It’s 
got to be straightened out!” 

“Oh, that,” the ghost said, suddenly 
unconcerned. “That’s easy, now that 
I think about it. There was some sort 
of slip up this morning, but I’m sure it 
was all your own doing. Our office 
never makes mistakes. All /you have 
to do now is just bump yourself off, and 
everything will be all right. Better late 
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than never, I suppose.” 

“What! ” The word shot from Marc’s 
mouth like a handful of gravel. “You 
expect me to commit suicide just for 
the sake of your .precious records! I 
never heard of anything so callous!” 
“Oh, come now, old man,” the spirit 
smiled- blandly. “Let’s not be senti- 
mental about it. Why don’t you just 
toddle down to the corner and slip 
quietly under a truck?” Suddenly he 
burped and his legs, in simultaneous 
.accompaniment, disappeared up to the 
knees. For a moment he seemed to 
hover, half-legless, in mid-air. Looking 
down at this curious phenomenon, he 
smiled apologetically. “It’s the liquor,” 
he said. “Can’t handle my ectoplasm 
worth a damn when I’m drinking.” 
Closing his eyes, he seemed to concen- 
trate a moment, and the legs reap- 
peared in their entirety. He looked up, 
beaming proudly. 

“Oh, good grief,” Toffee moaned. 
“As long as I live I’ll never see anything 
worse than that!” 

“And now,” the spirit began, turning 
to Marc, “as I was saying . . .” 

“No!” Marc looked like an animal 
at bay. 

jyjOVING to the chair, the spirit sat 
down, crossed his legs and ele- 
gantly lifted the bottle from the floor. 
After a long swallow, he looked up and 
shook his head. “It’s on the books 
that you’re dead, and I’ve got my ecto- 
plasm and a job to do. I don’t care 
what you do, I’m going to stay and 
haunt this place.” He crossed his arms 
defiantly over his chest. 

Marc glanced up peevishly. “ Haunt 
this place?” he said sarcastically. “A 
wrecking crew could do the same, thing, 
if that’s what you call it.” 

“It’s the new method,” the spirit 
said languidly. “The old-fashioned, 
moaning and chain rattling is out now- 



adays. The new haunting manual tells 
us just to use our own imagination and 
initiative. You know, make the thing 
more personal through self-expression.” 
He leaned forward and looked at Marc 
more closely. “Say, you don’t look so 
good.” He held out the bottle. “You 
better have some of this.” 

Marc accepted the bottle with hesi- 
tation, regarded it suspiciously for a 
moment, then, with a shrug, took a long 
drink. After savoring the taste and the 
feel of the warm liquid, he thoughtfully 
took another and another. 

“Let’s not get greedy about this 
thing!” the spirit said with some show 
of alarm. “Let’s not go overboard. 
That grog was hard come by. I had to 
hi-jack a delivery truck and nearly 
got a free ride to the. next city.” 

“That would have been awful,” Marc 
countered wryly. He returned the bot- 
tle and turned to Toffee. “You are 
naked,” he mused. “Awful naked. And 
things are complicated enough without 
it. Why don’t you trot off and put on 
some clothes?” 

“And where do I get these clothes?” 
Marc 0 waved ^an expansive hand 
toward a door at the far end of the 
room. “I think the boys were doing 
some models in there yesterday. There 
are probably some clothes left over.” 
“Good night!” Toffee said, scandal- 
ized. “What were those boys doing to 
the poor things. What, with clothes left 
over, it must have been awful.” 

“They were photographing them for 
ads.” 

“Oh,” Toffee' said disappointedly, and 
pivoting, went to the door. Opening 
it, she paused a moment to look back. 
“This won’t take long. Don’t go away.” 
She stepped into the dimness of the 
next room, and softly closed the door. 

Marc directed his attention back to 
the spirit. “Now there must be some 
way out of this, Mr. , . . uh . . 
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“Just call me George,” the spirit said. 
“It’s your second name, you know. 
You’re already using the Marcus part 
of it yourself.” 

Marc nodded gravely. “Well, any- 
way, George; you must, understand that 
this thing can’t go any further.” George 
yawned expansively, and Marc in- 
creased the volume of his voice. “You’ve 
simply got to go, George. I’m sure 
that ...” 

His voice trailed off into the distant 
reaches of the room and faded into 
nothing, George had suddenly disap- 
peared, and a hollow snoring sound rat- 
tled ominously from the depths of the 
now empty-looking chair. 

“In here, ivfiss McGuire?” The 
voice was Julie’s and it came from just 
beyond the outer door. 

Marc, leaped to his feet in alarm, 
started frantically toward the chair, the 
door to the photographer’s room, then, 
hopelessly, he whirled about, threw him- 
self down on the lounge and closed his 
eyes tight. Maybe if Julie thought he 
was sleeping, 'she, would leave. There 
was the sound of a hand on the door 
knob. r 

The door whined open, and muted 
footsteps sounded on the carpet. From 
the sound of it, there seemed to be sev- 
eral people, among them a man. Marc 
wondered desperately who it was, but 
kept his eyes determinedly shut. 

“There he is,” came the sound of 
Memphis’ voice, “just as I left him.” 

“Is that good, doctor?” This time 
It was Julie’s voice, anxious and fearful. 

“I really couldn’t say, Mrs. Pills- 
yorth. Maybe. Maybe not.” 

The doctor’s voice was a solemn one 
Mth sonorous, church-dike overtones. 

“Well, I’ll leave you two with him,” 
Memphis said. “I hope everything will 
be all right.” 

“Thanks so much for calling me,” 
Julie returned. 



As the door closed with a snap, Marc 
struggled valiantly against a driving 
impulse to open his eyes . . . one of them 
at least ... just a little. 

“'Smell the liquor, doctor?” Julie was 
saying, “This sort of thing has never 
happened before. I just don’t under- 
stand it. If what Miss McGuire tells 
me is true, he’s been behaving like a 
regular hoodlum.” 

“Sometimes,” the doctor replied, 
“they just snap all of a sudden. There’s 
no telling what sets them off at all. 
It might be anything.” 

The footsteps came closer and Marc 
felt a hand on his shoulder. It shook 
him gently. “Wake up, dear,” Julie’s 
voice coped, “It’s Julie,” 

J^/f ARC opened his eyes and looked 
A up guiltily. Julie’s anxious face 
was just above his own, smiling a tragic 
little smile. And just beyond her shoul- 
der there was also the face of a man, 
Studious and intelligent in a musty, 
smug sort of way. Marc disliked it on 
sight. 

“Do you feel very awful?” Julie 
asked. — 

Marc nodded. “Yes, dear,” he mur-? 
mured wanly. “Terrible.” 

Her hand patted his shoulder re- 
assuringly. “Well, everything’s going 
to be all right,” she said. “I’ve brought 
Dr. Polk to see you. He wants to talk 
to you.” 

Marc’s thoughts raced wildly as he 
boosted himself into a sitting position. 

x He glanced nervously at the chair 
across the room and. the door behind 
which Toffee was dressing. The situ- 
ation, he felt, was almost too atomic 
to be endured. It might explode at 
any minute if he didn’t get Julie and 
the doctor opt of there. He regarded 
the doctor with mistrust. s 

“I don’t want to talk to him,” he 
said peevishly. “I won’t.” 
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Undismayed, the doctor calmly sat 
down on the edge of the lounge. "You 
mustn’t feel that way, Mr. Pillsworth,-” 
he said soothingly. "We’re going to 
be great friends, you and I.” 

"Want td> bet?” Marc scowled. He 
turned to Julie. "What kind of quack 
is this guy, anyway?” 

"Dr. Polk is a . . . a . . .” 

“I’m a psychiatrist,” the doctor 
broke in. "You’re suffering from* a 
nervous disorder, Mr. Pillsworth, and 
I’m here to help you.” 

Marc’s eyes widened with astonish- 
ment. They thought he was nuts I 
What was he ! His mind leaped 
to other things as the hissing noise from 
George’s chair suddenly increased in 
volume. They were bound to notice it 
in a moment. 

"I’m all right, doctor,” Marc said, 
his voice unnaturally loud. “I’m per- 
fectly okay. So you see, I really don’t 
need you! It was just a little joke. 
Hah, hah!” His laugh was false and a 
little hysterical. "So you can run along 
back to your nuts . . ah . . . patients.” 
He glanced nervously at the door to the 
photographer’s room. Everything was 
ominously quiet. The hissing from 
George’s chair had stopped.. / 

The doctor cleared his throat, glanced 
significantly at Julie. "Well, yes,” he 
said, edging closer to Marc. "I’ll run 
along. But I want you to answer a few 
simple questions for me first. Is that 
all right?” 

"Sure! Sure,” Marc said feverishly. 

‘ T ’ll answer your questions . Only make 
it fast, doctor. I’m a busy man, you 
know.” 

"All right,” the doctor said, taking 
a pencil from his pocket and carefully 
spreading a notebook over one knee. 
"I’m going to give you a list of words 
and I want you to give me the first re- 
sponse that comes into your mind. Un- 
derstand?” 



"Sure, doctor,” Marc replied. "You 
say a word and I come back at you with 
the first thing it reminds me of. Only 
hurry, will you?” 

"Fine.” The doctor poised the pencil 
over the notebook. "Now this i$‘ the 
first word. Black.” 

"Future,” Marc answered absently,, 
gazing fearfully at George’s chair. 

"Hot,” the doctor continued. 

"SeatJ’ Marc replied, sill absorbed in 
the chair. 

"Cut.” 

"Throat.” 

“Door.” 

Marc glanced frightenedly at the 
door to the photographer’s room. 
"Closed!” he yelled, taking advantage 
of the situation. "Keep the door 
closed!” 

The doctor turned worriedly to Julie. 
"These are very strange responses, Mrs. 
Pillsworth,” he said. "Frankly, I don’t 
know what to make of them. There ? s 
some sort of anxiety complex here that’s 
not quite clear.” 

"Ask half-witted questions, and you 
get half-witted answers.” 

The voice was Marc’s, but still it 
hadn’t come from Marc, though it ap- 
peared to. Obviously George was 
awake and entering into the spirit of 
things again. Marc’s gaze went wild 
and finally stopped at the chair. It 
was still empty. 

"What did you say?” the doctor 
asked politely; turning back to Marc. 

"I said,” the voice broke out again, 
"that I wish you would get the hell 
out of here and leave me alone. If I 
have to listen to you any longer, I’ll 
probably get sick all over myself.” 

HPHE doctor stared at Marc, his face 
heavy with incredulity. “Now,” he 
whispered, “he’s talking without even 
moving his lips.” 

"Marc Pillsworth!” Julie put in se- 
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verely. “I don’t care if you are sick, 
you can at least be civil.” 

“Oh, stop your silly yapping,” the 
voice returned. “You’re no seasick 
remedy, yourself.” ^ 

“What!” Julie’s blue eyes were sud- 
denly as hard as ice and twice as chilly. 
The very sight of' them put icicles on 
Marc’s spine. 

“I didn’t mean it!” he cried. “I 
mean, I didn’t say it!” 

“You’ve made your bed,” Julie 
snapped. “Don’t try to lie out of it.” 
It was at this* juncture that the door 
to the photographer’s room suddenly 
started to open. But it didn’t open all 
the. way, just a crack. / 

“Oh, Marc!” Toffee’s happy voice 
trilled. “Just wait till you get a look 
at me in this. I’m a scandal to the 
jaybirds ! ” 

Toffee, in a whimsical-mood, had ap- 
parently decided to make her entrance 
a memorable one. Instead of swinging 
the door all the way open, and walking 
into , the room as anyone else \wuld 
have, she held it open just enough to 
allow the seductive passage' 1 , of one ex- 
quisite lace-clad leg. “That,” she 
called, “is only a promise of things to 
come. There ought to be music to go 
with this.” 

Julie, who had remained transfixed 
up to this point, suddenly came to life 
with a vengeance'. “I’ll give you some- 
thing to go with it, you little tramp,” 
she raged. “How about a fracture!” 
She started toward the door, but 
reached it too late. Already it had 
slammed to, and there was the sound 
of a key being turned in the'lock. She 
pounded on the panel with both fists. 

“Come out of there, you little sneak!” 
she yelled. 

“Go away,” Toffee’s voice came back 
demurely. “I’m dressing.” 

Julie kicked the door in a fit of frus- 
tration. “You little . . . little . . , social 



leper!” she fumed. 

“What was that! ” Toffee called back, 
anger rising suddenly in her voice. 
“What did you call me?” 

“Leper!” 'Julie screamed. “Leper! 
Social leper!”. 

“Oh,” Toffee’s voice' was suddenly 
mollified. “I thought you said lecher.” 

“Take it either way,” Julie shot back. 
“It won’t make any difference what 
you are when I get hold of you!” She 
swung around to Marc. “Let’s hear 
you explain that!” she demanded men- 
acingly, pointing to the door. She 
moved toward him. “Stand up, Marc^ 
Pillsworth.” Her voice was deceptively 
quiet now. “Stand up so I can knock 
you down. I’m going to lay you out 
colder than a cast iron cuspidor, you 
philanderer ! ” 

“But . but,” Marc searched for 
something to say against desperate odds. 
“What what about our marriage?” 
he asked lamely. 

“Marriage!” Julie snorted. “From 
now on, this isn’t marriage, it’s may- 
hem! Prop him up, doctor, and stand 
back!” 

Marc was stunned. The transforma- * 
tion in Julie was almost unbelievable. 
He’d seen her angry before, but never 
this angry. Apparently the old jealousy 
that he’d thought cured had merely 
been lying dormant all the while. Now 
it was all the worse for having been 
suppressed. He got slowly to his feet, 
without quite realizing he was doing it. 
He stared at Julie in blank amazement. 

“That’s the; good boy,” Julie ap- 
proved nastily. “Now just hold it.” 
Moving swiftly to Marc’s desk, she 
picked up a heavy ornate inkwell. Rais- 
ing it over her head, she sighted a target 
squarely between Marc’s bewildered 
eyes. 

“Stop!” Dr. Polk was suddenly at her 
side, grasping her arm. “You mustn’t 
do that, madam,” he cried. “Your hus- 
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band is a sick man.” 

“He's going to be a lot sicker when 
I get through with him,” Julie grated. 
“The rip has probably been revelling 
around behind my back all the time.” 
She continued to rage. But she be- 
came so absorbed in an analytical de- 
scription of Marc and all his forebears, 
she wasn’t aware of the doctor remov- 
ing the inkwell from her hand and lead- 
ing her toward the door. It was unfor- 
tunate, though, that in passing George’s 
'chair her foot fell against the bottle 
standing beside it. For a moment the 
bottle teetered dangerously, then 
righted itself as though of its own will. 

“Pick up' your clumsy wedgies, tan- 
glefoot,” came George’s voice. “What 
are you trying to do, trample the place 
down?” 



j^/TIRACULOUSLY, the doctor man- 
aged to pull Julie out of the office. 
But he didn’t get the door closed in time 
to ward off her final shriek of outrage. 
It was enough to sear the paint from 
the walls. 

“I’ll see you in court' Marc Pills- 
worth ! ” she yelled. 

The minute the door closed Marc 
leaped for George’s chair. Groping for 
the spirit, he was rewarded with a fool- 
ish giggle. 

^Stop it!” George tittered foolishly. 
“You tickle!” 

Marc’s hand finally came in contact 
with what seemed to have the general 
feel of an arm. He tugged at it. “Get 
up,” he commanded. “We’re getting 
out of here.” 

“Where we going?” George’s voice 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” Marc sighed wearily. 
“Anywhere. Come on!” 

The arm rose under his hand and the 
bottle beside the chair suddenly darted 
into the air and remained there, lazily 
suspended. Reassured, Marc moved 



away, and the bottle followed. At the 
door to the photographer’s room, he 
knocked. “Come on out!” he called. 
“They’re gone. We’ve got to get out 
of here before they come back.” 

A key scraped in the lock, and the 
door inched warily open. Finally, Tof- 
fee’s head appeared in the opening. 
“What happened?” she. asked inno- 
cently. 

“What a time you picked to play 
footsie!” Marc groaned reprovingly. 
“Come on, let’s go.” 

The door opened and Toffee stepped 
out, a wayward vision in a black lace 
negligee. The garment, inspired by the 
peek-a-boo idea, had been translated 
by' Toffee’s lovely figure into a wide 
open stare. In terms of visibility, the 
ceiling was practically unlimited. 

A low whistle generated from the 
vicinity of the dangling bottle at Marc’s 
side. But Marc’s own reaction was 
somewhat varied. 

“Good night,” he said. “Did you 
have to pick that? It’s darned near 
the nakedest thing I’ve ever seen. It’s 
indecent.” 

“Thanks,” Toffee said sweetly. “I 
knew you’d like it. She fell into a 
languorous pose beside the door. “By 
the way, what is the nakedest thing 
you’ve ever seen? It might be interest- 
ing to know.” 

“You and your evil mind,” Marc 
sneered. “Anyway, we haven’t time 
for that. We’ve got to get out of here.” 
He grabbed Toffee by the arm and 
shoved her toward the door at the rear 
of the office. “We can go down the 
fire escape, into the parking lot. Julie 
probably left the car there, and we’ll 
need it.” 

Toffee continued to the door, opened 
it and passed through, holding her 
lacies daintily away from the floor. 
“I’ll bet it wasn’t the naked truth,” 
she murmured reflectively. 
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THE summit, under the roseate 
glow of a pink-and-lavender sun- 
set, it was even conceivable that life 
could be beautiful. Scented breezes 
played wantonly among the pines. 
Everything dwelt under a spell of 
hushed loveliness, there. That was be- 
fore the blue convertible charged onto 
the scene in a heavy cloud of dust and 
dark words. 

The car seemed almost in the throes 
of a spasm. Appearing to paw the pave- 
ment with its tires like a live and aveng- 
ing thing, it sighted the nearest pine 
and charged it headlong. Then, at the 
last possible moment, it veered in the 
opposite direction and transferred its 
attack to the guard rail on the far side 
of the road. Rushing to the brink, 
it peered momentarily into the canyon 
below, hastily reconsidered, and reeled 
back to safety, its tires screaming with 
fright. Then, its passions apparently 
expended, it came to a sudden, jolting,, 
halt. Everything was quiet, except for 
a loud hissing sound. 

Marc’s voice was shaken, but none- 
theless sincere. ' ‘‘You ever 1 do any- 
thing like that again,” he said heavily, 
“and I’ll wring your ectoplasmic neck. 
Now we’ve got a flat.” 

On the other side of the car, George, 
now fully .materialized, sighed resign- 
edly and leaned his head back against 
the cushions. “I don’t see why you’re 
making such a stink about it,” he said 
drowsily. “Why don’t you just try 
looking at this thing from my side for 
a change?' After all, you’ve got to pop 
off sometime. Now, just one good twist 
of that wheel and everything would be 
over in a second. Splat!” 

Marc winced as George’s hands 
slapped together. The word “splat” 
was too descriptive. “Wouldn’t you 
know it?” he lamented. “Wouldn’t 
you . know that my own ghost would 
turn out to be a homicidal drunk? Why 



can’t you be satisfied with just ruining 
my life? Isn’t that enough?” 

George shrugged, and reaching for 
the bottle at his side, helped himself 
to a long drink. Winking at Toffee, 
who was seated between him and Marc, 
he burped and vanished completely. 
“My head aches,” his voice came back 
dispassionately from space. 1 And al- 
most at once soft snoring began to issue 
from his side of the car. 

“I shouldn’t wonder his head aches, ^ 
Toffee mused. “He's the most loaded 
spirit I’ve ever seen.” She giggled. “A 
spirit full of spirits.” 

“This,” Marc said sourly, “is no time 
to crack bum jokes.” He 'opened the 
car door and stepped out onto the road. 
“I’ll have to change that tire.” 

A moment later, business-like scrap- 
ings and clankings in the rear of the car 
announced that Marc had set to work. 
Toffee leaned back and gazed absently 
out of the window. There wasn’t much 
to see, only a lot qf trees and bushes. 
And everything, to her way of thinking, 
was entirely too quiet. For a time she 
toyed with the idea of rousing George, 
but finally decided against it. v 
Then there was a faint rustling sound 
and Toffee glanced up to see a man 
scurrying out of the bushes at the side 
of the road. He was old, except for his 
eyes, which were remarkably blue and 
clear, though rather eclipsed by two 
enormous shaggy eyebrows. The rest 
of his face was, nothing 'more than a 
tangle of yellowish grey hair, for there 
was no telling where his hair left off 
and his beard began. His clothes were 
in such a state of disintegration as to 
make them unattractive to street 
urchins in sub-zero weather. 

“Howdy,” the old fellow rasped. He 
locked a bony hand over the edge of 
the car door and peered at Toffee near- 
sightedly. 

“Howdy,” Toffee replied,, glad even 
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for this diversion. “What can I do 
for you?” 

“I was wonderin’,” the old fellow 
said with sudden shyness, “if you’d 
like some squeezin’?” 

Toffee started visibly. “Aren’t you 
being a little direct?” she asked coolly. 
“Do I look like the sort that would be 
interested in you.r squeezings?” 

“They’re mighty good,” the old fel- 
low went on hopefully. “I’ll let you 
have ’em at a bargain, too.” 

“What!” There was real shock in 
Toffee’s voice. “You expect me to pay 
you for these . ah squeezings, 
as you so quaintly call them?” 

“Naturally,” the old man nodded. 
“Can’t give ’em away, you know.” 

“I should think not!” Toffee cried. 
“Not to me, you couldn’t. I wouldn’t 
have 'them if you paid me.” 

“I could give you a sample,” the old 
fellow offered. His Smile was starkly 
toothless. 



HPOFFEE edged quickly away. “No,o 
thank you,” she said loftily. “In 
fact, I’d really rather not hear any 
more about it. Why don’t you just take 
your filthy-minded squeezings and 
slither back into the bushes where you 
came from? For my part, I’ll just sit 
here and try to forget everything you’ve 
said.” 

“Well, okay,” the old man said sadly, 
“but you don’t know what you’re 



missin’.” 



He started to turn away, but Toffee 
suddenly held out a restraining hand. 
It was too late now. She was already 
intrigued. Maybe there was some- 
thing here she should know about. 
“Wait,” she said, lowering her voice. 
“If you can tell me in a nice, way, what’s 
so terrific about these squeezings of 
yours?” 

“They send you clean outa this 
world,” the old man grinned. “Just a 



little bit, and you won’t even know 
what hit you.” 

Toffee frowned. “It seems you could 
be a little more modest about it,” she 
reproved. “Aren’t you married?” 
“Oh; Lord, yes,” the old man sighed 
wearily. 

“Doesn’t your wife mind you run- 
ning around, doing all this squeezing?” 
“Naw. The old lady helps me.” 
“What!” Toffee looked horrified. 
“You mean she’s mixed up! in this 
squeezing business too!” 

“Sure. Her and the whole family.” 
“Oh, my gosh!” Toffee moaned. 
“This is too much. I suppose it shows 
a nice enterprising spirit on the part 
of you and your family, but isn’t it all 
a little hard to get used to?” 

The old man shook his head. “Don’t 
know why it should be,” he mused. 
“You city people sure do get some 
strange notions in your heads.” 

“We don’t hold a candle to you coun- 
try people,” Toffee retorted. “But I 
suppose,! being up here alone and all, 
squeezings do begin to take on a certain 
importance after a while.” 

“That’s right,” the old man agreed. 
“They’re mighty comfortin’ on a cold 
night. Mighty nice when everyone’s 
scrouged up around the fire.” 
“Scrouged up?” Toffee asked timidly. 
“You mean you have /to be scrouged 
up for these squeezings?” 

Marc suddenly appeared at the op- 
posite window, wiping his hands on a 
rag with an air of finality. He regarded 
the old man mildly. “What can I do for 
you, old timer?” he asked. 

“For heaven’s sake!” Toffee cried 
imploringly. “Don’t ask him! ” 

“What?” Marc stared at her ques- 
tioningly. 

“The old boy’s as daffy as a snowball 
in July,” Toffee whispered. “He’s wild 
on the idea of going around squeezing 
people. He claims itJs more darned 
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fun. Says he has some sort of new 
technique or Something where people 
get all scrouged up, whatever that 
means. He started harping about it 
the minute he got his nose out of those 
bushes. It’s the worst thing I’ve ever 
listened »to.” 

“I saw you folks stopped down here,” 
the old man put in, “and I thought you 
might like some real mountain squeez- 
ing. How about it, mister?” 

“You see!” Toffee cried. “He’s off 
on it again. Him and his squeezings! 
It’s likely that if I have to listen to 
any more about either of them I’ll be a 
gibbering idiot.” 

The old man looked distressed. “I 
think there’s somethin’ serious wrong 
with' that gal,” he told Marc regret- 
fully. “I didn’t want to tell her to her 
face, but she’s too excitable. She got 
all skitterish just because I tried . . .” 

“And who wouldn’t get skitterish,” 
Toffee snapped, “with old gophers leer- 
ing out of the bushes, trying to squeeze 
them? It’s enough to unbalance any- 
one.” 

“I didn’t try to squeeze you, lady,” 
the old man retorted with unexpected 
heat. “And I didn’t leer neither.” 

Anger suddenly flared in Toffee’s 
green eyes. “Don’t you try to deny it, 
you old hayseed!” she yelled. “I re- 
member every word you said.” 

\ 

jyjARC rushed into the breach. “Stop 
this wrangling,” he commanded. 
“Let’s get to the bottom of this thing.” 
He turned to the old man. “Did you 
or did you not try to . . . ah . . . squeteze 
this young lady?” 

“At my age?” the old man asked 
forlornly. “What do you think? I 
just came down here to sell you folks 
some corn squeezin’s. I didn’t know 
it was goin’ to make all this trouble. 
Now I vjust want to forget the whole 
thing and go away. I think I’ll go into 



the hog business.” 

“Corn squeezings?” Marc asked. 
“What’s that?” 

“It’s a kind of likker,” the old man- 
said uninterestedly, as though it really 
didn’t matter,'' any more. “I make it 
myself. I got a still up yonder on the 
mountain. Right now , I’m goin’ up 
there and lay into the damn thing with 
a sledge hammer.” 

“Oh,” Toffee breathed embarrassed- 
ly. “So that’s all it was! ” She reached 
a hand to Marc’s sleeve. “Maybe we 
ought to buy some of his ...” she shied 
away from the word, “that 1 stuff. Just 
to make it up to him. It seems the 
least we can ''do.” 

Marc nodded and turned to the old 
man. “Don’t take it so hard, old’ 
timer,” he said sympathetically. “You 
just made a sale the hard way.” 

It was some time before Marc and 
Toffee emerged from the woods and 
started down the hill toward the car. 
Leaving the shadows of the great pines, 
they stepped into a path of shimmering 
bright moonlight. Over one shoulder, 
Marc carried an old-fashioned jug, and 
his face had rather a wooden look about 
it, though it w'as set in a blissful smile. 
Toffee moved loose- jointedly along at 
his side, softly singing a song about a 
girl named Lil who had suffered a rather 
devastating fall from grace at a shock- 
ingly early age. They moved lightly 
and silently down the hillside like a pair 
of enchanted shadows. It was just as 
they were approaching the car that 
, Marc suddenly stopped and grasped 
Toffee’s arm. 

“You hear voices?” he whispered 
thickly. 

Toffee leaned forward in a listening 
attitude. “I think so,” she said, “but 
they may be in my head.” She leaned 
forward again, and after a moment, 
nodded vigorously. A voice that sound- 
ed like a bucksaw drawn across a block 
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of cement was coming from somewhere 
on the other side of the car. 

“I looked everywhere, Marge,’ 5 it 
said, “but I ain’t seen nothin’.” 

“But X hear it,” a feminine voice re- 
plied. “It sounded like it’s somewhere 
inside the car.” 

The woman’s voice was the perfect 
mate to the one that had spoken first; 
it was as husky as an acre of Iowa corn. 

“It’s the most gruesome thing I’ve 
ever heard,” the first voice continued. 
“What’ll we do?” 

“Look again. Whatever it is, it must 
be sufferin’ somethin’ awful.” 

The golden beam of a flashlight sud- 
denly stretched out over the hood of the 
car, then moved back swiftly toward 
the interior. Marc started forward. 
“Company,” he murmured happily. 
Then he called out; “Hello, there!” 
Two startled faces instantly appeared 
over the top of the car. They were 
quite distinct in the bright moonlight. 
One was large and hard looking, like 
a product of Bethlehem Steel. The 
other was 'small, but all the worse for 
hard wear. . Surrounded by a mop of 
gauzy blond hair, its makeup had been' 
ladled on by a hand that was more lav- 
ish than loving. The owner of the 
large, hard head was the first to speak. 

“Where did you come from?” he 
asked. 

“From heaven,” Marc answered in- 
anely. “That’s what my folks said.” 
“Holy smoke!” the man said, turn- 
ing to his companion. “Marge! Look 
at that dame! She aint got nothin’ on 
but a bunch of holes and a lot of skin!” 
“Watch your temperature, Pete,” 
Marge replied menacingly. “Remem- 
ber what happened when I caught you 
with that blonde in Des Moines?” 

"OETE was immediately subdued. He 
fastened his eyes on Marc arid care- 
fully kept them there. By this time 



Marc and Toffee had reached the car 
and were moving toward the newcom- 
ers. The pair with the flashlight seemed 
to regard them with suspicion. 

“You hillbillies?” the man named 
Pete asked. It was the forlorn conver- 
sational effort of a subnormal person- 
ality. 

“Hah ! ” It was Marge who spoke up. 
‘<Just look at that dame, Pete. Does 
she make you think of hillbillies?” 

“She makes me think of a lot of* 
things,” Pete answered promptly. / 
“Look, sister,” Marge ^aid, turning 
to Toffee. “You better clear outa here. 
You and me, we’re goin’ to tangle if 
you don’t.” v 

“Just because the boy shows a little 
good taste?” Toffee asked archly. 

“He’s got taste,” Marge retorted, 
“like a mouth full of quinine.” 

“That must be why he got mixed up 
with you,” Toffee said sweetly. “I 
understand there are things written on 
washroom walls about dames like you.” 
Marge made a small snarling noise, 
then lunged toward Toffee. “Oh, what 
a fresh babe!” she screairied. “I oughta 
belt you one. We’ll just see how smart 
you are. I’ll rip that sleezy dress right 
offa your back! ” 

Toffee ducked quickly' behind Marc. 
“You rip off this dress,” she giggled, 
“and you’ll see a whale of a lot more 
than how smart I am.” 

That one stopped Marge cold. A 
naked redhead was bound to, create 
more of a disturbance in Pete’s life than 
just a fresh one dressed in lace. She 
was forced to content herself with only 
a murderous glare, but she put her all 
into it. 

Marc, who had been watching these 
developments with an air of detached 
amusement, stepped forward, removing 
Toffee’s protection. “You’re all up- 
set,” he said to Marge, lowering the jug 
from his shoulder. “Have some squeez- 
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in’s. 

“Say,” Marge drawled in a voice that 
was not altogether displeased, “are you 
tryin’ to make a pass at me?” 

“It’s liquor,” Marc answered amia- 
bly. “It hits the spot.” 

“Oh.” Marge accepted the jug, tilted 
it and took a long, accomplished swal- 
low. “Wow!” she gasped. “That stuff 
not only hits the spot, mister, it com- 
pletely demolishes it. I bet my breath 
°is radioactive.” 

Marc took the jug from her and 
turned it over to Pete, who drank from 
it deeply, without so much as a tremor. 
When the jug was returned, Marc put 
it on the ground. “Say,” he said, “you 
two were looking for something when 
we came along. Can we help? What 
was it?” 

“The owner of this here car,” Pete 
said. “We can hear him snorin’ in 
there, but I’m damned if we can find 
him.” 

“I told you,” Marge put in argumen- 
tatively. “That, ain’t nothin’ human 
that’s makin’ that noise. Leastways, 
it ain’t nothin? that would own a car.” 

“You’re nuts,” Pete retorted. “That’s 
somebody sleepin’ in there.” 

For a moment they paused and lis- 
tened. George’s snoring was swiftly 
building to a stirring crescendo. It 
sounded like a sawmill in mid-season. 

“Oh, that!” Marc laughed. “That’s 
George. He’s my . uh . my 
dog. I keep him locked in the back.” 

“You mean this here is yore car?” 
Pete asked. . 

“Sure,” Marc patted the car fondly. 
“All mine.” 

Pete, glanced at Marge. “Shall we 
do it?” 

“Yeah,” Marge said, helping herself 
to the jug. “We ain’t got all night.” 

TV/TARC and Toffee watched inter est- 
edly as Pete wedged an immense 



hand into his coat pocket and set it 
into a complicated series- of fumbling 
motions. Presently, the hand seemed 
to locate what it was searching for and 
emerged once more into the bright moon 
light. It was holding a gun. 

“Put up your hands,” Pete growled, 
“before I blow your heads off.” Then 
he glanced at Marge uncertainly. “Is 
that right?” he asked. 

The blonde nodded. “You could put 
more guts into it, maybe, but it’ll do 
in this case.” 

Pete nodded with satisfaction and 
turned back to Marc. “Will you give 
me the keys to this here car, please?” 
he asked politely. “Me and Marge, 
here, are goin’ to steal it, if it’s all the 
same to you.” / 

“Oh, for the love of Mike!” Marge 
snorted disgustedly. “Now you’ve went 
and messed it all up. Don’t be so polite. 
How many* times do I have to tell you?’ 
Arid don’t ever' say please. Tell ’em to 
hand over the keys and no funny busi- 
ness. Make it sound professional: 
When you’re snatchin’ a valuable arti- 
cle like a car, the victim’s entitled to a. 
first class hold-up with plenty of rough 
talk. Please, he says! What’re people 
gonna think?” 

Pete grinned at Marc apologetically. 
“Marge is coachin’ me,” he said. “She’s 
learnin’ me the profession. Only I’m 
kinda dumb. I always louse up.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Toffee put in 
kindly. “I don’t think you were so bad. 
I think a bit of politeness in a stick up' 
lends a refreshing new note. It’s origi- 
nal.” 

“See, Marge!” Pete said triumphant- 
ly. “Did you hear? I’m original.” 

“You’re the original dope,” Marge 
snapped. “I don’t care what she says, 
we’re stickin’ to standard methods. If 
they were good enough for my old lady, 
they’re good enough for me. Now get 
them keys, and let’s blow.” 
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For a moment Pete looked crestfal- 
len. “Sometimes/’ he murmured, “I 
wish I was just a juvenile delinquent 
again.” Then, with a sigh, he jammed 
the gun into Marc’s ribs. “Hand over 
them keys, buddy,” he snarled. “And 
no funny business, see?” 

Marc turned unconcernedly to 
Marge. “I like the other way .better 
too,” he said. “It’s got more class.” 
“Who’s runnin’ this stick-up?” 
Marge said angrily. “Ho I tell you your 
business? This is what I get for mes- 
sin’ with amateurs.” 

“Aw, Marge,” Pete pleaded. “You 
ought’n to talk like that. I’m tryin’ 
hard to do like you tell me.” 

“Sure,” Toffee broke in. “Anyone 
can see he’s sincere, and that’s the 
important thing: Anyone who’s sin- 

cere is bound to get ahead. You’ll be 
proud of Pete someday. He may get. 
to Sing Sing before you do, yourself.” 
“You stay out of this,” Marge rasped, 
nearly at the end of her rope. “He’s 
my boy friend, a,nd I’ll train, him my 
way.” 

“What do you want the car for?” 
Marc asked, brushing Pete’s gun gently 
away from his side. “Do you really 
need it, or are you just practicing?” 
“We need the thing,” Marge said 
wearily, tears of bitter humiliation be- 
ginning to well in her eyes. “We were 
makin’ a getaway, our heap broke down 
about a mile back. We gotta get outa 
here, mister. Honest. Now, won’t you 
please cooperate and let" Pete stick you 
up?” 

“Sure,” Marc said agreeably. “Stick 
me up, Pete.” 

“What about us?”- Toffee asked sud- 
denly. “We need the car too.” 

“Yeah,” Pete said, gesturing at 
Marge with his gun. “What about 
them?” 

Marge threw her hand up in a gesture 
of despair. “That rips it!” she wailed. 



“I don’t care what absut anything any- 
more. You’re all nuts or drunk 
or both.” She sat down heavily 
on the running board and cupped her 
chin dejectedly in her hands. “Things 
have sure gone all to hell ! ” 

A thoughtful silence fell over the lit- 
tle group for a time. Marc was the 
first to speak. “I tell you what,” he 
said brightly. “We’ll all go together. 
Toffee and I were only looking for a 
place to stay. You two come along with 
us, and when we find a place we like, 
you can stick us up all over again and 
steal the car. How’s that?” 

Pete smiled hopefully at Marge. 
“Yeah, Marge,” he said. “That’s fair, 
ain’t it? And on the way you could 
coach me some more so’s I’ll do it 
righ't, the way you want it. I’ll really 
stick ’em up this time, too. I’ll scare 
hell outa ’em.” 

“Oh, all right,” Marge said resign- 
edly. “But if I wake up in a padded 
cell tomorrow, I ain’t even goin’ to ask 
how I got there.” 

Silently, the little party arranged it- 
self in the car. Marge followed Pete 
into the back' seat, scowling sullenly. 
Hugging 'the jug to her, Toffee slid 
across the front seat to make room for 
Marc behind the wheel. As she did so, 
the snoring, that had grown in intensity, 
was suddenly interrupted by a loud 
snort. 

“If that was my dog,” Marge said 
bitterly, “I’d strangle the beast.” 

’\X7'HEN Marc turned off the igni- 

T tion, the convertible seemed to 
sigh with relief so did the occu- 
pants of the back seat. Otherwise, 
everything was quiet. George’s snor- 
ing had stopped completely some min- 
utes before. 

“Oh, Moses!” Marge murmured 
faintly. “Now, when they say death 
rides the highways, I’ll know who 
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they’re talkin’ about.” She tugged at 
Pete’s sleeve. “And did you see that 
jug floatin’ around up there all by it- 
self?” 

“You’re just excited, Marge,” Pete 
told her soothingly. “You didn’t see 
nothin’ like that.” He turned to Marc 
pleadingly. “She didn’t •see no jug 
floatin’ around up there, did she, mis- 
ter?” 

But Marc didn’t answer. He and 
Toffee were concerned with a light glow- 
ing through the pines just a few yards 
away from the road. Finally, Marc 
opened the door and got out of the car. 

“I can’t tell what it is,” he said, “but 
I’ll see if they can put us up for the 
night.” Hesmoved away in the direc- 
tion of the glowing light. 

It was several minutes later when 
Marc, followed by a balding little relic 
of a day gone by, retraced his steps 
through the open door and stepped onto 
the antiquated veranda of Sunnygar- 
den Lodge “A Haven For The 
Weary.” 

“You needn’t come along,”- he said 
uneasily to the little man. “My friends 
are waiting In the car. I can get them 
myself.” 

“Oh, but I insist 1” the little fellow 
piped in a managerial voice. “I always 
greet each and every guest of Sunny- 
garden Lodge personally. I just 
wouldn’t forgive myself if they came in 
without a personal welcome.” 

Marc hurried down the steps as 
though trying to lose the little manager. 
“My friends won’t mind if you don’t 
welcome them,” he said. “They won’t 
care at all. In fact, I’m sure they’d 
rather you wouldn’t bother.” 

“Tut, tut!” The manager clung 
doggedly to Marc’s side. “I like to know 
my guests. I take it as a sort of re- 
sponsibility. As a rule, my guests are 
rather elderly and come regularly for 
the quiet. I like to make sure that any 



newcomers are uh . well, com- 
patible. Courtesy of the house, you 
know.” 

Reaching the drive, Marc started en- 
ergetically down its center, hoping the 
manager would tire of the pace and drop 
out. But falling into a sort of jittery 
dog-trot, the fellow tagged persistently 
along. It was just as they were round- 
ing the first curve by the corner of the 
lodge that the blast of the horn sud- 
denly shattered the stillness, and the 
blue convertible bounded into sight. 
Headlight beams searched wildly 
through the pines for a second, then fell 
to the graveled drive and stabbed for- 
ward. 

Marc and the manager stood trans- 
fixed as the car bore down upon them. 
Then, just in time; Marc reached out, 
hugged the little man to him, and leaped 
to the safety of the lawn. The car 
raced past in a flash, but not so fast 
that it did not disclose several discon- 
certing facts, not the least of which was 
the empty space in the driver’s seat. 
Apparently driverless, the car streaked 
by, the wail of its horn horribly aug- 
mented by terrified shrieks from the 
back seat. In startling contrast to all 
this, Toffee leaned gaily out of the win- 
dow, opposite the wheel, and blew Marc 
a hurried kiss. Coming abreast of the 
veranda a split second later, the car 
came to a sudden, jarring stop, spitting 
gravel to the winds like rice at a wed- 
ding. A final blast from the horn an- 
nounced the completion of these de- 
mented operations, and everything sud- 
denly fell into a deep, throbbing si- 
lence. 1 

“Oh, my heavens!” the little mana- 
ger gasped. “Oh!” 

“I ... I can’t imagine what hap- 
pened,” Marc faltered lamely. 

“I don’t think my guests will like 
this,” the manager said reprovingly. 

Together, Marc and the manager 
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made their way back to the veranda. 
The door, on Toffee's side of the car, 
was just starting to open, and Marc 
made a dash for it. Arriving just as 
Toffee placed the first slender foot on 
the drive, he reached inside the car, 
drew out a plaid lap robe and draped 
it over her like a piece of wet wash. 

“Hey!” Toffee cried. “What’s the 
big idea?” 

]yjARC turned and smiled wanly at 
the manager who was now stand- 
ing on the lodge steps. Looking, back 
at Toffee, his smile faded. “I wanted 
to be sure you wouldn’t catch cold,” 
he hissed. “Now, keep it on.” 

Marge^s voice sounded weakly be- 
hind them. “Outa my way,” she whim- 
pered, fairly crawling from the car. 
Like the survivor of the wreck, she 
stumbled forward a" few steps and 
turned baleful eyes toward the mana- 
ger. “Shove a stretcher under me, 
pops,” she gasped. “I think I’m going 
to pass out.” 

The words of welcome that had been 
determinedly forming on the manager’s 
lips froze there like an’ epitaph in gran- 
ite. Then they, vanished altogether at 
the sudden appearance of Pete. The 
big man lumbered blindly out of the 
car, his momentum carrying him half 
up to the steps of the lodge. Then he 
whirled abruptly, sat down, and put his 
head in his hands. 

“IL ain’t worth it,” he mourned. 
“I’m going straight.” 

“Aren’t you going to steal the car?” 
Toffee asked disappointedly. 

Marge looked up ruefully. “Wild 
horses couldn’t drag me back into that 
car,” she said. 

Meanwhile, Marc, staring inside the 
car, had stiffened in an attitude of 
panic-stricken fascination. The jug, 
that had been resting on the seat, had 
suddenly jumped into the air and was 



floating lightly out, through the oppo- 
site door. It wasn’t until it had jaunt- 
ily traversed the entire front half of 
the 'car and started to emerge around 
the edge of the right - fender that the 
horrible possibilities of the situation 
suddenly bore down on Marc and 
pressed him into action. Leaping for- 
ward, he grasped the jug arond the base 
and tugged at it. Hearing a gasp be- 
hind him, he glanced back over his 
shoulder and discovered that everyone, 
and especially the manager, was watch- 
ing him with consuming interest. He 
grinned sheepishly and turned back to 
the matter of the jug. 

With a defiant gurgle the jug immedi- 
ately started to put up a fight. Shoot- 
ing out of his hands like a live thing, 
it darted coyly behind him. He whirled 
and caught hold of it, just as it started 
to slip out of reach. 

“Give me that thing,” he rasped. 
“You’re always so greedy,” George’s 
voice came back. “If you want a drink 
so bad, why don’t you just ask for it 
like a gentleman?” 

“Good heavens!” the manager ex- 
claimed from the steps. “Is he actually, 
arguing with that thing?” 

Marc wrenched the jug free and 
clutched it firmly to his side. “ I lost 
my balance,” he said self-consciously. 
“Gravel’s slippery.” 

“Is it?” the manager asked coolly. 
He cleared his throat with an effort. 
“Well, if we’re all ready, we’ll go inside, 
shall we?” He glanced back at Marc 
disapprovingly. “Our guests,” he add- 
ed warningly, “do very little drinking 
here.” 

jyjARC awoke and instantly regretted 
A it. Horrible memories of the previ- 
ous day’s events trampled each other in 
a rush for his attention, His head ached, 
and his feet felt oddly heavy and im- 
movable. He groaned and propped him- 
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self forward with his hands, then he 
groaned again. No wonder his feet felt 
heavy. Toffee was sitting. on his* ankles. 

“I don’t know how just one man can 
look so awful,” she said lightly. “I 

should think it would take at least 

* 

two . . maybe three.” 

“What’re you doing here?” Marc 
asked thickly. “Go ’way.” 

“And a happy good morning to you, 
too.” Toffee slid quickly toward him 
and brushed cool lips across his fore- 
head. “You scare me,” she laughed. 
Then, suddenly quitting him, she moved 
across the room to consider herself criti- 
cally in the bureau mirror. “I don’t 
know why you went to the trouble of 
getting me a. room of my own,” she 
murmured, running her fingers lightly 
through her hair, “ Y ou know very well 
I wouldn’t get any use of it. I can stay 
materialized only when I’m projected 
through your consciousness. When you 
go to sleep, I have to return to your 
subconscious until you wake up.” 
“Haven’t you ever heard of decen- 
cy?” Ma,rc asked. 

Toffee nodded. “I’ve heard talk of 
it. But nothing interesting.” 

Marc shook his head sadly. “Where- 
are George and those two criminal types 
we picked up last night?” 

“How should I know?” Toffee 
shrugged. “Probably downstairs, stuff- 
ing themselves at your expense. That’s 
what' 1 I’d be doing. It’s nearly ten 
o’clock.” 

“Holy smoke!” Marc cried. “Is it 
that late? You mean those maniacs 
are probably running around loose down 
there?” He swung his long legs out 
over the edge of the bed. “Get out of 
here so I can dress.” , 

Toffee started slowly toward the 
door. “Puritan,” she said chidingly. 

Marc looked up, startled. In day- 
light, in the lace dress, Toffee’s exqui- 
site body seemed merely to be passing 



through a lightly shaded bower, com- 
pletely unclothed. Clutching a sheet 
to him, he jumped up, pulled a scarf 
from a nearby table and threw it to her. 
“Here ! ” he called. “Put that on ! ” 
Catching the scarf, Toffee held it out 
full length. “It’s not big enough to do 
much good, is it?” she asked inno- 
cently. 

“Use it strategically!” Marc sighed, 
“where it will do the most good.” 
Draping the scarf lightly over her 
shoulders, Toffee left the room. 

/~\NLY minutes later, still needing a 
shave, Marc joined Toffee in the 
hallway. Together, they hurried down- 
stairs and made their way directly to 
the dining room. Toffee had guessed 
right. Across the room, at a corner 
table, were George, Marge and Pete. 
Of the three, George was the only one 
facing in their direction and he was so 
busy talking he didn’t notice them. 

George had done a good job of ma- 
terializing except for one little de- 
tail. His trouser legs terminated in two 
gaping holes'. One leg crossed jauntily 
over the other, he was nonexistent from 
the ankles down. The explanation for 
this oversight probably lay in the jug 
nestled next to the leg of his chair. 

In a chair that was almost back-to- 
back with George’s, a little white-haired 
lady was nearly twisting her frail neck 
double in an effort to have a better view 
of George’s footless legs. Passing a 
trembling hand over her eyes, she shud- 
dered with horror and finally turned 
away. Across the table from her; her 
elderly male companion cast her a ques- 
tioning glance, but she ignored it and 
stared determinedly out the window. 
Her thin, v colorless lips were silently 
forming the words: “I won’t. I won’t. 
I won’t look again! ” 

It was apparent at a glance that the 
entire clientele of Sunnygarden Lodge 
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hovered dangerously close to the grave. 
Wheel chairs, crutches, and ear aids 
were much’ in evidence in the hushed 
funereal atmosphere of the dining room 
that was only occasionally interrupted 
by the inadvertent clatter of a slipping 
denture. In contrast, however, a lively, 
greying woman in a comic-opera gypsy 
costume moved from table, to table, at 
the far end of the room, with hateful 
persistence, like a bee searching for 
honey in a cluster of toadstools. 

Toffee nudged Marc and pointed to 
the woman. “What’s that?” she asked.. 

“A fortune teller,” Marc said ab- 
sently. “They always have them in 
dumps like this. They’re considered 
quaint by the older set. She general- 
izes about your future at a buck a 
throw.” 

He started across the room, and 
Toffee followed. As they drew near the 
table in the corner, George suddenly 
glanced up for the first time and saw 
them. Blanching, he hurriedly handed 
Pete a piece of paper , then got quickly 
up from his chair and started away. 
By the time Marc and Toffee reached 
the table, he had passed behind a ,dusty 
potted palm and melted away like a 
cloud of smoke in a heavy gale. 

Marge started as she looked up and 
saw Marc standing beside her. “How 
did you get there ?” she asked. Her 
hand, that had been stretched out to- 
ward a dark object lying opposite her, 
on the table, darted back guiltily. Marc 
glanced down and recognized his own 
wallet. 

“How did that get here?” he asked. 

“You left it just now,” Marge said 
confusedly. “I thought I’d better look 
after it while you were away.” 

Marc picked up the wallet and 
opened it. Two hundred dollars in bills 
were missing, but three hundred dollars 
and several checks remained. Obvi- 
ously, George had lifted the jvallet 



sometime during the night. But what 
could he . possibly find to do with 'two 
.hundred dollars in a place like Sunny- 
garden Lodge? Marc couldn’t imagine. 
The matter would have to wait until * 
George decided to reappear again. Help- 
ing Toffee into a chair, Marc seated 
himself in the place that had been 
George’s. 

- jD ESTING her elbows on the table, 
Toffee cupped her chin demurely 
in her hand and leveled an accusing 
gaze on Marge. “Having a little lar- 
ceny for breakfast, dear?” she asked. 

“Don’t get smart,” Marge mumbled. 
“I’m goin’ straight.” 

“To where?” 

“Say! I oughta chop you off at the 
pockets for a crack like that. You ain’t 
no angel yourself. Why, if you ever 
showed up around headquarters in that 
dress you’re wearin’, they’d throw the 
book at you.” 

“Which book is that?” Toffee asked 
with genuine interest. 

“Huh?” Marge said. 

“The book they’re going to throw at 
me. Which one is it?” 

“Yeah, Marge,” Pete put in from 
across the table. “Which book is 
that?” 

“How should I know which book!” 
Marge cried with sudden confusion. 
“Any one that’s handy, I suppose. I 
don’t care if they throw the whole li- 
brary at her. I wish they would.” 
“Now,” Toffee said thoughtfully, “if 
this book was ‘Forever Amber’ .” 
“Skip it!” Marge cried distractedly. 
“For the love of heaven, skip it, can’t 
you? I’m sorry I brought it up.” 

“You should be,” Toffee said sternly. 
“Besides, flinging books about seems a 
very loose way of upholding the law. 

I don’t think you know what you’re 
talking about.” 

Marge winced, completely demoral- 
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ized. Across t6e table, Pete dug an 
affable elbow into Marc’s ribs. 

“You’re plenty smart, Mr. Pills- 
worth,” he said. “That business about 
’the note is the nuts.” Hej tapped his 
coat pocket. “It leaves Marge and me 
in the clear. Of course, I think the 
whole deal is kinda loopy, but if that’s 
the way you want it. . . .” He shrugged 
his beefy shoulders significantly. 

For a moment Marc was completely 
mystified but only for a moment. 
Plainly, Pete was confusing him with 
George. The best thing, in that case, 
was probably just to string along with 
the gag and find out what was going 
on what kind of a “deal” George 
ha,d made. 

“Let’s see the note,” he said, holding 
out his hand. 

“What^for?” Pete wanted to know. 
“You give it to me to keep.” 

“I want to make a correction,” Marc 
said quickly. 

A crafty look came into Pete’s eyes. 
“Say, you ain’t tryin’ to back out, are 
you? You said I wasn’t to let you, 
if you did. Remember?” 

Things, Marc could see, were going 
to take a bit of doing. Perhaps a little 
firmness. . “Give me that note,” 
he ordered. 

“In front of her?” Pete nodded to- 
ward Toffee. - “You wouldn’t want her 
to know about it. It’d shock her some- 
thin’ awful. You wanted this all se- 
cret.” 

Marc decided to drop the matter. 
Anything that would shock Toffee’s 
rawhide sensitivities was better left in 
the dim regions of Pete’s pocket 
for the time being, anyway. Uneasy 
thoughts of blackmail coursed quietly 
through his mind. 

Pushing her chair back, Marge got to 
her feet. “Come on,. Pete,” she said! 
“Let’s get outa here and get some fresh 
air.” ! 



“You ain’t finished breakfast yet,” 
Pete reminded her. 

“All of a sudden I got sour stomach.” 
She glanced meaningfully at Toffee. 

Together, the two of them left the 
table and moved across the dining room, 
to the door leading onto the veranda. 
Marc stared worriedly after them. 

“Don’t look so glum,” Toffee said 
gently, reaching out to pat his hand. 

' “You still love me, you know, no matter 
what happens.” 

“I don’t deserve you,” Marc said 
sadly. “I’ve never been that mean.” 

It was then that he caught sight of the 
jug. It had begun to behave very 
strangely in the last few seconds. Sur^- 
reptitiously, it was inching away from 
his chair like a footless penguin. 

/ “So you’re back, are you?” Marc 
said addressing the ambling jug. 

The jug came to a guilty halt. “Uh- 
huh,” George’s voice said quietly. 

“What have you been up to behind 
my back? What’s this deal with Pete?” 
“Nothing . much.” 

“You sit down,” Marc commanded 
irritably, “and materialize. I want to 
tell you what I think of you right to 
your treacherous face.” 

npHE jug swooped over to the chair 
A that Pete had just left and settled 
on the floor. The chair moved briefly 
out from the table, then back again. 
Slowly, George 'came into view, looking 
very sheepish. That no one besides 
Marc and Toffee seemed to notice this 
singular occurrence was probably due 
to the failing eyesight of the other 
guests of Sunnygarden Lodge. 

Marc leveled a tense finger at 
George’s nose. His lips parted angrily, 
but he didn’t speak. An alien hand had 
suddenly closed over his own. He 
looked up to find the decrepit gypsy 
standing beside him. She was bent over 
his hand, staring at it myopically. 
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“You,.” she said in heavy, theatrical 
tones, “are destined to live' a ' long and 
happy life. It is written in your hand.” 

Toffee looked on these proceedings 
with high disapproval. “You quit hold- 
ing his hand, y.ou old moll,” she put in 
heatedly, “or your life wqp’t be worth 
living.” 

The woman looked up in alarm. “Al- 
right, dearie,” she said, dropping Marc’s 
hand. “No harm done.” - She tottered 
briskly away from the table. , 

Not to be deterred by this interrup- 
tion, Marc leveled his finger back at 
George’s nose. “Now, listen, you .” 
he began. But there he stopped. 

A strange expression had come into 
George’s face and he was beginning to 
look a little ill. He glanced uneasily 
around the room, then swallowed ., . 
hard. For a moment he looked like he 
was going to speak, but all of a sudden ‘ 
there was a sharp popping sound, like 
a blown fuse, and he instantly vanished. 
In the same moment, the jug beside his 
chair began to tremble violently, then, 
astonishingly, leaped about a foot into 
the air, as though seized with a fit of 
anger. It lingered there, undecidedly 
suspended for a moment, then suddenly 
crashed to the floor, sending shattered 
crockery and liquid fanning out in a 
messy arc. Marc and Toffee stared at 
the wreckage as the little white-haired 
lady, who had found George’s feet so 
fascinating, suddenly started from her 
chair. 

“I can’t stand it another minute!” 
she whimpered. “I must see! I must \ ” 
And whirling around to face Marc she 
stared at him wretchedly for an in- 
tensely silent moment. Then, with a 
quick movement, she reached quickly 
down beneath the table and started tug- 
ging at the legs of his trousers. 

Marc was instantly oh his feet. 
“Lady!” he yelped in surprise. “What 
a thing to do ! Let go of my pants ! ” 



“Yes,” Toffee put in excitedly, rising 
from her chair. “You should have 
given up ideas like that long ago!” , 

The little woman hesitated in her ac- 
tivities, seeming to realize for the first 
time what she was doing. And, clearly, 
it shocked her even more than Marc or 
Toffee. With an agonized upward 
glance at Marc, she made an unintelli- 
gible sound, turned chalk white and 
slumped to the floor in a dead faint. 

At this point the situation might have 
straightened itself out. It might have, 
that is, if the woman had only thought 
to release her hold on Marc’s trouser 
legs. But she hadn’t. Falling back, 
she dragged Marc’s balance after her. 
Clawing the air in a sort of breast 
stroke, Marc crashed to the floor, and 
sprawled out full length. 

At this, the woman’s male compan- 
ion, who had been watching these pro- 
cedings through a nearsighted haze, 
shot from his chair like an. avenging 
angel. “He attacked my wife!” the 
little man screamed. “The fiend! I 
seen him! He attacked my old lady!” 

npHE quiet atmosphere in the dining 
room suddenly gave way to riot. 
The patrons of the lodge were magically 
transformed into a league of formidable 
warriors no longer the slowly dis- 
integrating remnants that they had first 
appeared to be. Summoning hidden 
vigor, from heaven only knew what 
source, they rose as a body and swarmed 
toward the scene of outrage. One of 
their number had been attacked and 
they were plainly not to be found want- 
ing. Crutches, ear trumpets and mis- 
cellaneous silverware were instantly 
pressed into service in lieu of weapons. 
One old gentleman, racing his wheel- 
chair at break-neck speed, hurled him- 
self into the fray with all the proud 
spirit of a knight astride a charger. 
Other ancient enlistees, in their near- 
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sightedness, promptly engaged each 
other in ferocious battle, no questions 
asked. Crockery flew in all directions 
and crashed unheeded against the walls. 
The orderly dining room was reduced 
to a raging ruin in only a matter of 
seconds. 

At the first signs of hostilities, Toffee 
had jumped to Marc’s defense. iTwas 
her thought that- the whole thing could 
be prevented with a few pertinent words 
of explanation. But no sooner had she 
opened her mouth than the arm rest 
of a crutch caught her rudely under 
the chin and pinned her against the wall, 
silent and helpless. Her captor was a 
wild-eyed little lady in subdued lav- 
ender. 

“Hussy!” the little woman screamed. 
“Runriin’ around with fiends! You’re 
just as bad as the company you keep. 
.Don’t you dast open your painted 
mouth to me!” 

Somehow, Marc, by this time, had 
managed to stagger to his feet. Seeing 
Toffee’s predicament, ,he started toward 
her, but ,was cut off by his howling tor- 
mentors. Wildly, he swung about in 
the opposite direction. Then he stopped 
short. For an instant his gaze had 
swept over ‘ the open door leading onto 
the veranda. Coming up the steps, and 
losing no time about it, were Julie and 
Dr. Polk. 

Marc whirled back toward the door. 
“Julie” he screamed. 

Julie glanced frightenedly toward the 
scene of chaos. But Marc never saw 
her face, for at that same moment a 
warming dish, complete .with heavy 
metal cover, came down thunderously 
over his head. Poached eggs were 
streaming into his eyes as he pitched 
toward the floor, but he wasn’t aware 
of them. Everything had already gone 
pitch black. 

The little lady in . lavender started 
forward a bit as the crutch gave under 



her hand and jolted against the wall. 
She stared quizzically at the wall. 
Then, dropping the crutch, she removed 
her glasses and wiped them vigorously 
with a delicate lace handkerchief. Re- 
placing the glasses carefully, she stared 
at the wallcagain. 

“Well, I’ll be blessed,” she mur- 
mured. “I could have sworn I had that 
little harpy all the time.” 

Toffee had vanished into thin air. 

TINY bubble of awareness rose 
through the blackness of Marc’s 
mind, reached the surface and exploded 
with a flash of light. It was immedi- 
ately followed by another then two 
. and three . and a score. Marc 
stirred and opened his eyes. His’ vision 
was pulsing and dim. Objects leaped 
into view, then disappeared. A chair, 
a table, a door, a window with the blind 
mostly drawn. His hands fell against 
softness and he. knew he was lying on a 
bed. He rolled over. The motion must 
have had a clearing effect on his head, 
for the objects were suddenly more dis- 
tinct and remained in focus longer. A 
seated figure swam into view very close 
by. For a moment it hovered over him, 
then faded, vanished, reappeared and 
remained. It was Dr. Polk. 

The doctor’s precise features ar- 
ranged themselves into a sparse smile. 
“Well, my boy,” he said. “How are 
you feeling?” 

/“ I . . . I don’t know,” Marc faltered. 
“How did you find me here?” 

“We gave the police the license num- 
ber on your car as soon as you ran off 
yesterday,” the doctor answered. “They 
didn’t have much trouble locating you.” 
He smiled sadly. “You’ve been a rather 
naughty boy. They tell me'you’ve taken 
to beating old ladies.” 

“No,” Marc murmured. “A mis- 
take it was a mistake.” 

“Yes, yes,” the doctor patronized. 
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“But we must face things as they really 
are, my boy. It’s the only way out, you 
know. Something has upset you badly, 
but everything can be set right again 
if we can get to the root of the trouble. 
You must be pronounced well again, 
you know, if you’re to„go to court 
against Mrs. Pillsworth. We’ll have to 
re-establish your legal status.” 

“What!” Marc didn’t know where 
the strength came from but he was sud- 
denly sitting up. “Get out of here ! I’ll 
stay nutty the rest of my life if that’s 
the way the wind is blowing.” He fell 
back, exhausted, but he was beginning 
to feel better. Stronger, anyway. 

“Now, you must be reasonable,” the 
doctor went on, undisturbed. “You 
wouldn’t want to be put away in an 
institution, would you?” 

Marc shook his head. It was the 
truth; he wouldn’t. 

“Then you must help me to help yoHr- 
First of all, I want you to go back in 
memory to your childhood, and tell me 
anything, everything that comes to 
mind. Just close your eyes and think 
back. Start with your earliest mem- 
ory.” 

Marc glared at the doctor for a mo- 
ment, then resignedly closed his eyes. 
There was a long period of silence. 
Finally, he said, “The first I remember 
is the night I was born.” 

“What!” the doctor’s voice was ex- 
cited. 

“Yes. I recall that someone gave me 
a pair of soft blue booties.” 

“Yes, go on!” 

“I used them,” Marc said flatly, “to 
beat the doctor’s brains out.” He 
opened his eyes and boosted himself 
forward. “How’s that for a memory?” 
But the doctor wasn’t listening. In 
fact, he wasn’t even looking at Marc. 
Instead, his gaze was fastened in hor- 
rified wonder on the bureau across the 
room. A shudder crept through his 



thin body, and he turned away, one* 
slender hand pressed firmly to his eyes. 

The reason for the» doctor’s distress 
was instantly apparent; Toffee had ma- 
terialized. Seated pertly atop the bu- 
reau, one perfect leg crossed seductively 
over the other, she was truly a vision 
from another world. There was some- 
thing statuesque and unnatural in her 
pose. But when Marc looked at her, 
she came momentarily to life. Quickly, 
she raised one tapering finger to her 
lips, then shook, her head. That was 
all. Immediately, she resumed the 
mannikin pose and held it rigidly. 
Marc nodded and slumped back on the 
bed. 

“Well, doc,” he said brightly, “what 
do you think of my childhood?” 

npHE doctor drew his hand away 
from his eyes and stared at Marc 
stupidly.- “Your childhood?” he asked 
bemusedly. “I . . I . think . .” 
He glanced quickly over his shoulder 
at the bureau and shuddered again. 
“Tell . tell me,” he faltered. “What 
do you see on that bureau over there?” 
With elaborate deliberation, Marc 
raised himself and squinted at the bu- 
reau. “A Gideon bible,” he said pleas- 
antly. “That’s all I see.” 

The doctor’s face turned ash grey. 
“Been working too hard,” he muttered. 
“Got to . . . to . . . to take a rest.” He 
turned misery-ridden eyes on Marc. 
“You’ll have to excuse me. We will 
continue . . . later . . . maybe.” 

He got unsteadily to his feet and 
moved slowly toward the door. Reach- 
ing Jt, he stretched his hand toward the 
knob, then withdrew it. Clearly, the 
good doctor was struggling against some 
inner conflict. Suddenly, with a deter- 
mined lift of his chin, he turned and 
gazed squarely at the bureau. It was a 
grave mistake. 

It wasn’t so much that Toffee met 
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i the doctor’s gaze unblinkingly. The 
real damage was done when she smiled 
and winked at him. That was too much. 
With a cry of purest despair, the doc- 
tor pivoted, threw open the door and' 
bolted into the hall. A second later his 

i. 

footsteps echoed on the stairs with 
maehinegun rapidity. 

Marc swung himself off the bed and 
impulsively crossed to Toffee and kissed 
her on the cheek. “You were wonder- 
ful,” he said. “You certainly stewed 
his prunes.” 

Toffee leaned back and giggled. “You 
only say that;” she murmured, “just 
because I’m gorgeous. I wonder if 
Julie ever found ...” v 

“Julie!” Marc’s eyes were panic- 
stricken. 

Perhaps Julie was a bit high tempered 



at the far end, around the corner. Poor 
dear, she was crying terribly when she 
went out.” 

Marc turned and darted for the door. 
Then he stopped abruptly. A large 
hand had fallen, over his arm and was 
holding him back. He looked up to see 
Pete standing beside him. 

“Let go,” he said impatiently, “I’ve 
got to find my . . .” 

“Never mind,” Pete said. “You just 
come along with me. Let’s get it over 
with, huh? Marge and me, we want to 
~get outa here.” 

“Get what over with? What are you 
talking about?” 

“You know. Our deal!” / 

“What deal? Say, what is this all 
about, anyway?” 

“Ypu know. The deal you said I 



at times, but she was still his wife. It wasn’t to let you back out on. Re- 
seemed, now, that he had been caught member?” 
in a raging flood of madness and Julie 

was 1 the rock of reality to which he CUBSEQUENT development had 
must cling at all costs. Whirling away completely banished the scene at 
from Toffee, he raced toward the door. / the breakfast "table from Marc’s mind. 
When Marc reached the foyer of the “No. I don’t remember any deal.” He 



lodge, he was surprised to find it com- tried to pull away, but the big man 



pletely deserted, except for the little held him firmly. 

manager. Astonishingly, at the sight “Oh, come now, Mr. Pillsworth. Re- 



of Marc, the fellow clasped his hands, member at breakfast when you told me 



ecstatically before him and ran to meet how you come up here to commit suicide 
him. “Oh, Mr. Pillsworth!” he cried, ’cause your wife is leavin’ you? Only 
“You don’t know what you’ve done! you didn’t have the nerve? Remember 
You just simply don’t know! You’ve how you give me two C’s to bump you 
absolutely rejuvenated my guests with off? And I wasn’t to let you back out 



that little riot of yours. They all said 
they didn’t know when they felt so 
young. They’ve all gone out in the 
woods for a picnic . . . with beer ! They 
took up a collection for the damage in 
the dining room, and . . .” 

Marc wasn’t listening. “Where’s my 
wife 1 ?” he asked. “Where’s Julie?” 
“The, pretty blonde young lady?” the 



no matter what you said? And the note 
you give me, sayin’ how you was knock- 
in’ yourself'off over a busted heart, so’s 
Marge and me, we’d be in the clear on 
doin’ the job? Remember?” 

“I’ve been framed,” Marc said des- 
perately, recalling the note he’d seen 
George give to Pete. “That was George 
you made the deal with. He wants me 



manager asked. out of the way. You weren’t talking 

“Yes, yes. Where is she?” to me/ You were talking to George!” 

“Out on the veranda, I believe. Down Pete started to laugh. “That’s pretty 
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funny, Mr. Pillsworth ! ” he roared. 
“George, the talkin' dog, done it, eh? 
That's real good. I'll have to tell 
Marge.” His hand moved close to 
Marc’s side. It was holding a gun. 
“You paid me for a job, Mr. Pillsworth, 
and you got a job cornin'. It wouldn’t 
be honest otherwise. And I ain’t goin’ 
to let you talk me outa it, neither. 
Aren’t you glad?” He gave the gun an 
extra shove. “I’d rather not do it right 
here. Let’s go outside. Whaddaya 
'say?” 

As Pete shoved him gently but firmly 
toward the door, Marc peered frantical- 
ly around the room. “George!” he 
called. f “George! Oh, George, for the 
love of Mike!” 

Behind him, Pete’s laugh boomed out 
in a salvo of noisy mirth. “You’re a 
card, Mr. Pillsworth!” he howled. 
“You sure are a card. When it comes 
time for me to cash in my chips, I hope 
I’ll have the nerve to crack jokes like 
that.” 

All the way up the trail to the brink 
of the cliff, Marc had continued to call 
vainly for George, and the joke, as far° 
as Pete was concerned, was beginning 
to wear thin. 1 

“Can’t you stop that?” Pete asked. 
“It kinda gets on a guy’s nerves after 
a while. If it means so much to you 
to have that dog around, why don’t you 
just whistle?” 

“I don’t feel like whistling,” Marc 
said irritably. “I mean George isn’t 
a dog. He’s . a . .” He glanced 
over the edge of the cliff, and his legs 
suddenly turned to sawdust. Yards 
and yards of nothing at all stretched out 
endlessly downward. He turned plead- 
ingly to Pete. “Now, listen to reason, 
Pete. I don’t want to commit suicide. 
That was all a mistake ...” 

“You told me not to listen when you 
started talkin’ like that,” Pete said 
doggedly. “I gotta do the honest thing, 



Mr. Pillsworth. I gotta bump you off.” 
“Do you have to be so honest?” Marc 
asked desperately. “Don’t you want 
to get ahead in your chosen profession? 
Haven’t you any ambition at all? A 
good crook would automatically go 
back on his word, just as a matter of 
principle. Think of your future, Pete. 
Where’s Marge? She’ll tell you.” 

Pete shook his head. “Marge is 
takin’ it easy back at the lodge. She 
says we’re goin’ straight, and I’m to do 
exactly like you said.” He stepped 
back and motioned toward the edge of 
the cliff with his gun. “Now, why don’t 
you save us both a lot of trouble and 
just step off that there cliff? That way, 
I won’t have to shoot you off. I’m goin’ 
to count three, and if you ain’t jumped 
yet, I’ll shoot.” 

“No, Pete!” Marc cried. “No! You 
don’t understan . . .” 

“One.” 

Pete took a step forward and Marc 
edged back a little. He didn’t dare look 
behind him. The edge of the cliff was 
only inches away. 

“Two.” 

Pete advanced again, and Marc nerv- 
ously sidled to the left. Then a look of 
hopelessness swept over his face. Clos- 
ing his eyes, he turned and faced the 
cliff. Waiting fonthe final, fatal num- 
ber, his body was tense as a steel spring. 

/ 

T>ETE raised his gun level with Marc’s 
back and opened his mouth, but 
neither the gun nor the mouth spoke. 
Julie, a piece of paper clutched tightly 
in her hand, had suddenly appeared on 
the clearing at the top of the cliff. At 
the first glimpse of Marc, poised on the 
edge of the cliff, she stopped short, her 
lovely tear-stained face suddenly twist- 
ing with horror. Then she closed her 
eyes and screamed with all her might. 

As the noise stabbed through the 
mountain air, Marc started as though 
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he’d been kicked. Then, clutching his 
middle in . a gesture of mortal pain, he 
teetered drunkenly on the brink a mo- 
ment and plunged downward. 

Footsteps sounded on the trail, and 
Dr. Polk, breaking through the clear- 
ing, ran breathlessly toward Julie. 
Reaching her, he placed an enquiring 
hand on her arm. Julie instantly opened 
her eyes, -stared at the empty space 
where Marc had been and screamed 
again. She started to run forward, but 
the doctor caught her and held her back. 
She whirled angrily toward Pete. 

“Why did you let him do it?” she 
screamed. “You just stood there!” 
^Slipping his gun into his pocket, Pete 
stared at her stupidly. “I'm sorry,” 
he mumbled. “Seems like he just want- 
ed to do it.” 

With a gesture of hopelessness, Julie 
turned back to the doctor and buried 
her face in, his shoulder. “It was all 
my fault,” she sobbed. “I drove him 
to it. And he was sick, too!” 

“Julie!” 

The voice was from beyond the cliff. 
Also, it seemed to come from beyond 
the grave. There was a distant other- 
world quality about it. 

“Marc!” Julie broke away from the 
doctor and ran swiftly to the edge of 
the cliff. Kneeling, she peered anxious- 
ly over the side. Not more than three 
yards below, spread eagle over the face 
of a sloping . rock ledge, was Marc. 
He was clinging tenaciously to a small 
bush that had grown into the side of 
the cliff, and his feet were braced 
securely against the jagged protruding, 
edge of the ledge. Though he could 
probably have remained there for days 
without any real danger, his upturned 
face was filled with undiluted terror. 

“Julie,” he cried .weakly. “For the 
love of heaven, get me out of here. I’ve 
been shot.” 

After Dr. Polk and Pete, with the 



babbling moral support of Julie, had 
managed to haul Marc back over the 
edge of the cliff and convince him that 
he was not riddled with bullets, they left 
him lying on the ground. Julie knelt 
beside him and took him in her arms. 
Pete, after a hasty glance 1 at his resur- 
rected victim, hastily disappeared in 
the direction of the trail. Probably- the 
apprentice gunman was worried' lest 
Marc demand a refund of the two hun- 
dred dollars on the grounds that his 
services had been incompletely ren- 
dered. Dr. Polk, apparently somewhat 
recovered from his disquieting encoun- 
ter with Toffee, stood by, observing 
Marc with unashamed directness. 

“It’s all right,” Julie cooed comfort- 
ingly. “Everything is going to be all 
right . even if you are crazy. .I’ll 
stick by you, darling. You’ll have the 
loveliest padded cell that money can 
buy. I’ll take care of you.” She held' 
him a little way out from her. “You 
mustn’t ever do anything like this again; 
When I found that note in your j-oom, 
I nearly went mad myself.” 

“Could could I see the note?” 
Marc asked weakly. 

t 

J ULIE reached into her pocket and 
held up a crumpled piece of paper. 
Her hand had perspired and smeared 
the writing until it was completely 
illegible, but there was no doubt that 
the handwriting was Marc’s . or an 
exact duplicate. 

“But we don’t want to see any more 
of that hateful- thing,” Julie said. She 
crushed the paper into a ball and hurled 
it over the edge of the cliff. “There, 
now, that’s all over, that silly business 
about you killing yourself,” She drew 
Marc closer to her. 

Over Julie’s, shoulder," Marc glanced 
uneasily at the doctor. It seemed this 
was not quite the time for an observer. 
But the doctor was no longer interested 
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in the reconciliation. Instead, his gaze 
was riveted on the trail. Marc’s eyes 
automatically followed the doctor’s, and 
the hair at the back of his neck began 
to bristle. Toffee, her filmy skirts held 
well above her knees, was running to- 
ward the clearing as fast as her decora- 
tive legs could carry her. Marc .stiff- 
ened in Julie’s arms. 

“What is it, dear?” Julie asked. 

/ “No . . . nothing,” Marc said faintly. 
Toffee, by appearing just at this mo- 
ment, could easily set matters back to 
where they were in the beginning. Some- 
thing had to be done . . . quick! Marc’s 
hand started forward in a gesture of 
warning, but in moving upward from 
the ground,' it brushed lightly against a 
rock. And there it stopped. 

As Marc’s hand closed over Ithe rock, 
his eyes clouded with pain. It was the 
only effective way to get rid of Toffee 
quickly. It had to be done. His hand 
moved upward, poised the rock squarely 
over his head, then quickly released it. 
Whack! It was a case of pinpoint 
bombing. Marc slumped in Julie’s 
arms. 

“Oh, dear,” Julie murmured con- 
cernedly. “He’s passed out again.” She 
started to massage Marc’s wrists. Then, 
noticing the trickle of blood over his 
left eyebrow, she added another; “Oh, 
dear!” 

“Oh, Lord!” Dr. Polk breathed, and 
his voice was far more earnest than 
Julie’s. Staring at the place where 
Toffee had been, he seemed almost in 
danger of bolting over the face of the 
cliff in a fit of terror. “She’s gone!” he 
cried. “She just melted into nothing!” 
Avoiding the spot where Toffee had 
last stood, he edged cautiously toward 
the trail, and reaching it, broke into a 
dead run toward the lodge. He ran 
like a man possessed. 

Not conscious of the doctor’s odd 
behavior, Julie gazed softly into Marc's 



unconscious face. “I’ll take care of : 
you,” she whispered. And slowly she 
lowered her lips to his. 

"D UT in the tranquil valley of his' own 
mind, Marc was concerned with 
other lips . the very singular lips 
of Toffee. One arm still around his 
neck, Toffee leaned back and smiled. 

“Another day,” she sighed happily, 
“another dilemma. You do live such a 
rapturous life. Never a sane moment.” 

“It has never occurred to you,” Marc 
said dryly, “that you contribute some- 
what to that insanity yourself?” 

“Me?” Toffee asked, wide-eyed. 
“How can you say a thing like that? I’m 
always the one that has to straighten 
everything out.” 

“I suppose you were on your way 
to straighten things out when you ran 
out on the cliff. If Julie had seen you 
she’d have tossed me over the brink 
again.” 

“I was on my way to save your 
wretched life,” Toffee replied haughtily. 
“I cornered Marge back at the lodge 
and made her tell me the whole story. 
She thought you were already dead, 
but I knew you weren’t. If I still 
existed, you did too. So I ran up there 
to stop Pete from killing you. Now 
I get blamed.” 

Marc took her hand in his. “You 
were wonderful,” he said sincerely. 

“You bet I was,” Toffee said self- 
righteously. “It was that fiend, George, 
that caused all the trouble.” ^ 

Marc 'had almost forgotten the ghost 
in the excitement of the last half hour. 
“That demon! First I couldn’t get rid 
I of' him, then when I wanted him, he 
wasn’t anywhere.” 

“Of course not. George went back 
to well, wherever he came from. 
Remember how he disappeared at the 
table?” Marc nodded. “Well, George 
did his swan song right there.” 
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“What!” 

“Sure. Because of that fortune- 
teller,” Toffee explained. “It was the 
simplest thing in the world. She said 
it was written in your hand that you 
would live a long time. Well, George 
believed her. And if you were going 
to live, he had to get going. That’s the 
.rules, and he’s a stickler for the rules. 
And it’s only natural' that George be- 
lieves in fortunetellers. He’s very, super- 
stitious, you know. After all, he’s a 
ghost, himself,, isn’t he?” 

“I see,” Marc murmured wondering- 
ly. “Then George is gone for good.” 
Toffee nodded and began to laugh. 
“You remember how that jug lurched 
about when George disappeared?” 
“Uh-huh. What’s so funny about 
that?” 

“George,” Toffee giggled in a fit of 
hilarity, “tried to take it with him.” 
Marc started to laugh too, then 
stopped. The earth was moving away 
from under him. Either that, or he Was 
rising lightly in the air. Whichever 
it was, only he, himsejf, was affected 
by the phenomenon, for Toffee re- 
mained on the grassy knoll. He reached 
down toward her, but she only smiled 
up at him. 

“It’s all over,” she called. “Goodbye. 
It’s been lovely being with you again. 
Don’t forget .me.” 

Marc tried to force himself down- 
ward, but he couldn’t. His will Was 
too weak against the force that was 
lifting him. When he" stopped trying, 
he shot upward all the faster. Moving 
away into the distance, he looked re- 
gretfully back at Toffee, a tiny waving 
figure, now, in the soft, loveliness of 
the valley. 

“Goodbye!” he called. “Goodbye 1” 
Then, looking up, he saw the dark- 
ness racing down to meet him. He felt 
a little sad at leaving Toffee and the 
valley, and yet it was comforting to 



know that in a few moments he would 
be back in Julie’s arms. 

nnHE next morning the sun glinted 
A brightly over the hood of the blue 
convertible, then flashed against its rear 
bumper as it left the graveled drive of 
Sunnygarden Lodge and turned onto the 
pavement of the highway. 

Behind the wheel, Marc, with an im- 
pressive-looking bandage over his left 
eye, glanced uneasily at Julie, who sat 
rigidly upright in the opposite corner 
of the seat. Marc wondered how he 
could reassure her. Probably the truth 
about Toffee and George would be 
worse than nothing at all when it came 
to restoring her confidence. Maybe just 
some nice, intelligent conversation . 

“What . . what happened to that 
nice fellow, Dr. Polk?” he asked rather 
stiffly. 

“I really don’t know,” Julie said, 
careful that her gaze remained on the 
scenery along the road. “He left with- 
out a word early yesterday afternoon.” 

That took care of that. A heavy tide 
of silence washed between them and 
bore the conversational topic of Dr. 
Polk away, beyond recovery. Marc 
hummed self-consciously to himself for 
a moment, then, in desperation 
reached toward the car radio and 
switched it on. Presently, a sonorous 
voice broke dispiritedly through the 
silence. 

“. . in Europe,” it said. “And now 
for the news, here at home. Probably 
the most provocative story of the day 
concerns the psychiatrist, Horace D. 
Polk. It seems that Dr. Polk, in a state 
of acute agitation, turned himself in for 
psychiatric treatment at his own clinic 
late last night. The doctor claims that 
overwork had caused him to be the 
'victim of hallucinations that take the 
form -of - scantily clad women who sud- 
denly appear, wink at him, and vanish 
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into thin air. Before being taken into 
the care of one of his associates, the 
doctor told newsmen that his pa- 
tients would be notified that any diag- 
nosis pronounced by him within the 
last two months should probably be dis- 
regarded. He said that such people 
would be advised to place themselves 
in the hands of other, reliable doctors 
until his recovery. Dr. Grimes, a long- 
time friend and associate of Dr. Polk, 
stated that the clinic . .” 

Marc quickly turned off the radio, 
pressing his lips tightly together to hold 
back the mirth that was bubbling in- 
side. He turned cautiously to Julie. 
She was looking at him now, and the 
twinkle that always foreshadowed 
laughter was in her eyes. Then, she 
edged closer to him, and suddenly they 
both began to laugh in the same in- 
stant. 

Marc’s laughter rang out, clear and 
unrestrained. Everything was all right 
again. He reached an arm around Julie 
and drew her closer. Yes, sir, every- 
thing was perfectly all right. 

* * * 

J N A faraway time and space, on a 
drifting world of vagrant mists and 
shrouds, five strange figures had drawn 
together on what appeared to be a 
shapeless chunk of steam. Reclining 
in various attitudes of majestic ease, 
they seemed happily unaware that } by 
human standards , their physical con- 
tours left something to be desired. For 
reasons . known only to themselves two 
of the party had seen fit to dispense 
entirely with the customary appendages , 
and were lounging in armless and leg- 
less splendor on their paunchy stom- 
achs. Two others, even less ambitious, 
manifested only bulbous heads that ter- 
minated in trailing vapors. The fifth 
was merely a torso, or at least , a simu- 
lation of what the torso thought a torso 



should be. 

In the foreground, fidgeting guiltily, 
George stood before them, his head 
bowed in an attitude of abject con- 
trition. 

From one of the five . it would be 
difficult to say which under the circum- 
stances . . . a low rumbling voice issued 
forth. Really more of a sound than a 
voice, it seemed to produce only gut- 
teral snorts rather than words. It ap- 
peared to be saying: 

“Spectre, George Pillsworth, the 
Council finds much cause for displeas- 
ure in your report. It is in fact, severe- 
ly distressed over the whole matter. 1 It 
would seem that you have gone to 
extravagant lengths to make us the 
laughing stock of all limbo.” 

George slowly raised his head. His 
eyes,- the eyes of Marc Pillsworth, 
looked pained and darkly apprehensive. 

“But, my lords,” he pleaded, “what 
was I to do?” 

“Do?” the voice thundered. “You 
were supposed to haunt the environs 
of your subject in a business-like and 
orderly manner, befitting an agent of 
the High Council. It seems that it was 
too much to ask. The only mortals 
you frightened even a little were two 
office girls who quite rightly mistook ^ 
you for nothing more than an unscrupu- 
lous employer displaying his, lower 
impulses. You may as well know that 
the Council is considering an action that 
will remove your ectoplasm credits 
permanently .” 

“No!” George cried. “It wasn’t my 
fault . . after all, the deceased refused 
to yield. These mortals can be unrea- 
sonable creatures when . .” 

, There ensued a short series of rum- 
blings as various anatomical fragments 
made brief appearances on the steam 
beds, then as quickly' vanished. After 
an abrupt silence the ominous clearing 
of a throat sounded from a source im- 
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possible to ascertain. 

“Hmm. Yes . . . .There ARE exten- 
uating circumstances . . . for which you 
may consider yourself' fortunate , and 
hummph, from which we may still be 
able to salvage some slight measure of 
respect from our allied departments. 
Perhaps the blame can be laid at the 
door of the bookkeeping section ? if 
you . . 

A tiny gleam of hope drept timidly 
into George’s eyes as hp, nodded in 
vigorous assent. “I have my release ,” 
he offered eagerly , “signed by the sec- 
tion head.” 

“But!” the voice resumed, “that does 
not explain your irresponsible conduct h 
or the disgraceful affinity you displayed 
for alcoholic beverages!” 

George’s head slumped dejectedly to 
his chest again, and he stared into the 
bottomless regions beneath' him. Then 
he^started visibly as he noticedhhat the 
gaseous substance upon which he was 
standing was no .longer secure beneath 
his feet. Already, it had grown thin 
and unsubstantial and he was beginning 
to sink downward till his legs., were ob- 
scured almost to the knees. It was 
apparent that his worst fears were being 
realized and he was being sent into — 

“Wait! My lords! I admit my con- 
duct was contrary to all the fine tradi- 
tions of haunting ‘. but I’ll never 
touch a drop again . . . not for a thou- 
sand years!” 

George’s voice echoed ,away, and his 
feet stopped slipping. With another 
series. of low rumblings, the voice spoke 



again: 

“The Council is inclined to accept the 
penance you have imposed on your- 
self. There is the proviso, however, 
that the other departments must re- 
ceive no inkling of this scandalous 
affair. Agreed!” 

George’s head bobbed up and down 
in such energetic agreement that it 
seemed almost in danger of becoming 
dislodged from his neck. 

There was an abrupt sound. A loud 
clap that may have been thunder. The 
steam beds expanded, billowed outward, 
then faded away. From somewhere, 
it seemed a long way off, a voice was 
heard to say: “Council dismissed!” 

And George, finding himself alone, 
dissolved his ectoplasm and sat down 
with a troubled sigh. Absently, he 
scooped a handful of steam cloud from 
the small embankment and tossed it 
lightly out, into , space. 

He would need a long time to ponder \ 
the narrow escape he had just had. 
Then, too, the fact that Marc Pills- 
worth, through his unreasonable o'bsti- 
nance, had nearly wrecked his career, 
was not a matter to be dropped without 
serious consideration. And beyond 
that there was also that shrewish little 
creature who called herself Toffee. 
Toffee. Yes, a singular creature indeed. 
He wondered what department she 
worked under. To be sure, she was a 
nasty tempered little package , but her 
legs were nice, and her figure . He 
wondered, musingly, if someday they 
might meet again . . . 
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RECORDS OF EARLY ECLIPSES 

+ By FRAN FERRIS -fa 



I N THE days of early civilization, eclipses of 
the sun and moon were regarded with terror 
and wonder. Many thought they meant a 
war or pestilence and ev.en the end of the world. 
The earliest record of an eclipse is found in the 
Chinese annals. The Shu King, or Book of His- 
torical Documents, tells that Hsi and Ho, the - 
hereditary astronomers, neglected their duties', 
spending their time philandering and drinking in 
their private cities. The king, Chung K’ang, sent 
the Marquis of Yin with an army to punish them. 
The marquis addressed his troops saying 'that the 
two astronomers were unaware that “the sun and 
moon did not meet harmoniously in Fang.” This 
was interpreted by Chinese scholars to mean the 
marquis was sent to punish Hsi and Ho because 
they were drunk and failed to observe an eclipse. 
There is some question as to the date of this 
eclipse but astronomers think that it took place in 



1952 B.C. In Babylon, from the time of Na- 
bonassar; 747 B.C., a dated canon of eclipses was 
kept. The most famous of ancient eclipses took 
place in 585 B.C. According to Herodotus, the 
Medes and the Lydians, who had been at war for 
many years, felt that the phenomenon was a sign 
of heavenly displeasure, so they called a truce and 
a peace treaty was signed immediately; An 
eclipse of the moon on March 1, 1504, was the 
means of saving the life of Christopher Columbus. 
At that time he was on the island, of Jamaica, and 
the natives had refused to supply him and his 
company with food and they were faced with 
starvation. Columbus knew that the eclipse was 
due, so he sent word to the natives that he would 
blot out the moon unless they would supply the 
food. So when the eclipse began, they were terri- 
fied and promised him all the food he needed if he 
would only restore the moon. 
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W OULDN’T it be wonderful if you could 
remember everything you had ever seen, 
heard, or read ! As a matter of fact, you 
actually do. Few people realize that all buman- 
beings, even idiots, have perfect memories. Your 
subconscious mind has made a permanent record 
of everything that has ever happened to you since 
the moment you were bom. Under hypnosis 
adults can remember and describe things that took 
place in early childhood or even in infancy. 

Many people are prejudiced against hypnotism 
because they think it has something to do with 
“animal magnetism,” which dates back to the days 
of Dr. Mesmer, who centuries ago discovered a 
way to cure disease by suggestive power, which 
was known as Mesmerism. Others think of hypno- 
tism as a vaudeville stunt or a parlor game for 
those who like to appear spectacular.- There are 
others who are convinced of its therapeutic ..value, 
but distrust the procedure because it might be 
unscrupulously exploited. In spite of these unwar- 
ranted attitudes of prejudice and fear, hypnotism 
is becoming quite important in coping with the 
alarming increase of psychosomatic ailments, con- 
sisting of physical disabilities, mental disorders 
and criminal behavior. Emotional disturbances are 
usually the roots of crime. Criminality is a sign 
of immaturity and a criminal is a person who has 
not grown up emotionally. The reason for this 



immaturity is usually due to some emotional 
shock which occurred during early childhood. This 
sort of psychological chafing in the unconscious 
emotional area of the brain causes chronic mental 
conflicts, which frequently find release in some 
form of physical disability, mental disorder or 
other abnormal behavior. 

Psychoanalysis is a psychiatric method of ex- 
ploring the unconscious mind in search of an 
emotional fixation that is arousing memories and 
causing too much tension energy. These treat- 
ments sometimes ^ have to last years before they 
can find the root of the trouble. 

Hypnoanalysis is a shortcut for discovering the 
emotional trauma, ot shock causing the psycho- 
somatic illness whether it be physical, mental, or 
criminal behavior. Sometimes the ( trouble can be 
cleared, up by bringing the unconscious mental 
conflict into consciousness and reason after the 
underlying complex has been exposed through 
hypnoanalysis. 

Most everyone has been marked emotionally 
by some frightening experience in early child- 
hood. Emotional shocks may occur as early as 
the moment of birth. People in general would 
enjoy better health and contentment, for there 
would be less strife and more peace in their 
hearts if the practice of hypnoanalysis were as 
common as vaccination. 
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THE MIRACLE OF 





by RICHARD CASEY 



Herbert Plunk came to the city 
expecting magical things to happen • 
So he brought some magic with him . .. 



I T ALL started in Morse’s Restau- 
rant on a rainy afternoon in March. 
I had rushed over from the office 
and ordered a beef sandwich with lots 
of gravy. Sue, the waitress, brought 
my order. In the next booth a familiar 
voice droned on and on until I started 
paying attention to it. I recognized 
the voice as belonging to Peter Flemish, 
that young man about town who’s per- 
sonality is ~so fascinating that he talks 
about himself most of the time. 

I finished eating and went back and 
sat down beside him. 

“Hello, Walt,” Pete said. “Say, meet 
Herbert Plunk, my' cousin. He comes 
from the Thumb.” 

The Thumb was that' part of Michi- 
gan that sits among the Great Lakes 
with its fingers lost in a mitten that 
points at the Straits. Herbert Plunk 
looked as though someone had just 
dragged him out of the woods and for- 
gotten to comb the birds out of his 
hair. He was a big ; raw-boned fellow 
with a red face, square shoulders under 
a red and black woolen shirt, and a lot 
of good-natured, if slightly uneasy 
smile. 

He held out a paw and squeezed mine 
until it hurt. He rolled the word 



“Hello” out of his mouth as though 
it were a hot potato. 

, “Any friend of Peter’s is a friend of 
mine,” he said. 

I hadn’t heard that corny line for a 
long time, but Lcould tell that Herbert 
Plunk really meant it. He owned hon- 
est blue eyes, a little vacant maybe, 
but honest. His carrot-colored hair was 
stiff. It didn’t go where he combed it. 
He wore blue canvas pants and his long 
underwear showed at the neck, above 
the plaid shirt. 

Just the same, I liked him. 

“Glad to meet you/ Herb,” I told 
him. “Has Pete been talking you 
crazy?” 

“Nope,” Herbert Plunk said. “Nope, 
I like to hear Pete talk. He knows all 
about everythingr” 

I looked at Pete Jand he winked 
back. It was a slow, wise wink. I was 
beginning to get the drift. After you’ve 
known Pete Flemish as long as I have, 
you know he can’t leave a guy alone. 
He’s the greatest practical joker in the 
world, and he’ll try anything to hand 
you a kick in the seat of the pants. 

“Oh?” I said? “What’s Pete been 

\ 

telling you V’ 

“All about Dee-troit,” Plunk said. 
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“Gosh, I ain’t ever been down there 
before. Always stayed around home.” 
“Oh?” I said again. 

“Yes,” Pete Flemish said, “I was 
telling Herb all about 'the Graham 
Building. Honest, Herb doesn’t believe 
that people work in buildings that high. 
He’s never seen one more than 1 two 
stories high.” 

J’LL admit that he amazed me. I 
didn’t know there was anyone left 
who hadn’t seen or at least heard of a 
skyscraper. 

“Don’t you read the papers, Her- 
bert?” 

I guess I hurt his feelings, and it 
made me feel cheap. I don’t like pick- 
ing on a fellow. I guess I, was caught 
off guard. 

“Me? I can’t read,” he admitted. 
“Pa runs a country store and I never 
got any education. I always worked 
in the woods. Pa says I’m the dumbest 
guy in the world. Say, Pete says there 
are elevators that shoot up in the air 
so fast you can hardly catch your 
breath.” 

I wanted to get out of there. I didn’t 
want to have any part in the educating 
of Herbert Plunk. It didn’t seeni right. 
Here was a sincere, groping mind and 
I wasn’t going to help fill it with knowl- 
edge. I had to treat him right, though. 

“The Graham Building is.fifty stories 
high,” I said. “The express elevators 
go all the way to the top without 
stopping.” 

His mouth opened. 

“Tell Herb about the gravity situ- 
ation, Walt,” Pete Flemish urged. “I 
was explaining that the gravity is 'so 
light on top of the building that a guy 
can jump maybe forty feet in the air.” 
Herbert looked at me. 

“Ah?” he said, “You — can’t?” 

Pete looked very grave. 

“See, Walt,” he said. “He doesn’t 



believe me. How can I teach him any- \ 
thing? He doesn’t trust . . .” 

“Sure I do,” Herbert Plunk inter- 
rupted eagerly. 

“But — ” I gulped. 

“As ypu get closer to the ground,” 
Pete Flemish hastened to add; “the 
gravity gets thinner. The lower you 
go, the harder you fall.” 

I don’t mind a joke, but I was fed 
up on this. 

“You ought to go to Detroit your- 
self, Herbert,” I said. “See for your- 
self. Don’t listen . .” 

“Oh, but I could listen all night,” 
Herbert cried. “Me, I got plenty to 
learn. I gotta learn. I’m dumb, like 
I said. Pete, do you think we could 
maybe go to Dee-troit?” 

Pete Flemish, was fast with his 
tongue. 

“Walt’s driving down tomorrow,” he 
said. “We’ll go along, with him.” 

“I planned on taking Mother,” I 
said. “The coupe .?” 

“Forget $,” Pete said. “We can all 
squeeze in. Me, I’d like to meet Har- 
riet Graham again. Now, there’s a 
girl.” 

Harriet Graham was definitely a girl. 
She was the daughter of Walter Gra- 
ham, who owned the Graham Building. 

I had almost sold an insurance policy 
to Walter Graham. Pete Flemish had 
been in Detroit with me at /the time. 
He met Harriet. He hadn’t forgotten 
her. 

Incidentally, she. had given him the 
brush-off, but that didn’t trouble Pete. 
It’s a long story, and doesn’t fit here. 
Anyhow, Pete Flemish, Herbert Plunk 
and I drove to Dee-troit. 

“That’s an elevator over there,” Pete 
pointed to the line of doors along the 
side of the lobby. The place was im- 
pressive. Waxed inlaid floors, expen- 
sive marble wall and well uniformed 
attendants. The Graham Building was 
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making a lot of money for its owner. I 
had a policy in my .pocket written up in 
his name, for twenty-thousand dollars. 

Herbert Plunk had put on a suit con- 
sisting of huge black and green squares. 
His shoes were polished like two P.T. 
boats at anchor in the sun. He wore a 
straw hat. He said: 

“Which elevator is the express?” 

Pete pointed. 

“That one,” he said. “Let’s go up 
on the roof.” 

I’d rather have avoided that trip. 

“I’ve got an appointment with Gra- 
ham,” I said hurriedly. 

“At ten,” Pete reminded me. “It’s 
twenty minutes yet. You’ll have time. 
Besides, I want Herbert to try out that 
gravity.” 

Herbert’s eyes were shining. He 
edged to the elevator. I felt like a 
father who was about to prove that 
there was no i Santa Claus. 

“Okay,” I said, “but don’t blame me 
if this whole thing backfires and hits 
you right between the eyes, Pete Flem- 
ish.” 

Pete chuckled. His skinny, shining 
face was a reflection of the fun he was 
having. 

“I don’t think he’ll give us any trou- 
ble,” he said. 

Herbert didn’t even know what we 
were talking about. 

We all went into the elevator. Her- 
bert took a deep breath and hung 
on to my arm. The car shot up. I 
heard Herbert sigh and felt his grip 
tighten on my arm. Then we stepped 
out on the roof of the building. 

It has one of those balconies built 
above, the roof with a fence around it 
so no one will fall off. It was a nice day. 
You could see the river stretched out 
like a black ribbon below, and the . 
bridge pointing at Canada like a tiny 
arrow. 

Herbert Plunk said nothing. He just 



stared. After a while, when he had 
looked all around, he turned to Pete. 

“You think they’d let me jump?” 

Pete’s eyes twinkled. I went over by 
the rail where I couldn’t hear them. 
I didn’t want to be close to Herbert 
Plunk when he found out about gravity. 
I heard Pete say: 

“Sure, take a deep breath and jump 
straight up. Don’t get too close to 
the rail.” 

Then I was out of hearing, staring 
down at the street below, I could 
practically hear Herbert take that deep 
breath. Then a second passed and an- 
other. I was counting them. All of a 
sudden, Herbert gave out with a de- 
lighted yelp. Pete was at my side, 
holding on to my arm, gasping for 
breath. 

“K/fY GOD,” he managed to breathe. 
iVJL ‘ 'Walter, he did it.” 

I pivoted and looked at Herbert. 
He was standing there with a big smile 
on his face. Even Pete is going nuts, 
I thought. Herbert looked very, very 
pleased with himself. 

“Walter,” Pete Flemish was saying, 
and he shook from head to foot. “I 
watched him. He did it” 

“You’re nuts,” I told him. 

Pete steadied himself. He walked 
slowly toward Herbert Plunk. 

“Do. it again, Herbert.” 

“Someone will see and think I’m just 
a show-off,” Herbert protested. 

“No,” Pete said in a reverent voice. 
“There’s no one up here but us. Do 
it again.” 

I can’t believe it. I can’t — not even 
now. But I swear it’s true. Herbert 
Plunk took a deep breath and leaped 
into the air. He went up like a balloon, 
floated there at the top of his leap and 
sank back down again, light as a 
feather. At the highest point, he was 
a good fifty feet from the floor of the 
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balcony. 1 

“Gee!” he said. “That’s a lot, of 
fun.” 

I held onto the railing. I tried to 
clear up the things in my mind. Some- 
how, Herbert Plunk had done the im- 
possible. He had produced a miracle 
from what would have been a practical 
joke. He did it, and it wasn’t even 
written in the books. 

Pete Flemish came to my rescue. He 
pulled me away from the railing. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he said. “I 
couldn’t stand it— not again.” 

We went down. I didn’t dare look 
at Pete. I was having quite a struggle 
of it. Plunk and the elevator operator 
were very calm. That was because 
Plunk' and the elevator boy hadn’t 
seen or done anything unusual. They 
were both living, what to them, was a 
sane and normal life. 

T)ETE FLEMISH was top badly 
shaken to treat Herbert Plunk with 
anything but the greatest dignity. Her- 
bert had taken on a new meaning to 
both of us. I didn’t know just how to 
class him. Either he was as dumb as 
ever, or he had been blessed with the 
power .to perform miracles. Either way, 
I didn’t , like it. 

In the lobby, we met Harriet Gra- 
ham, and her father, Walter. They 
remembered me, as I had visited them 
twice before. I had to introduce Her- 
bert. Pete took care of his own, intro- 
duction. 

“I’ve been .wanting to see you again, 
Miss Graham,” he said. i 

Harriet was one of those slightly 
built girls, with nice skin, and all the 
needed qualities to bring home a decent 
husband. She wasn’t highhat, but she 
did have a certain dignity that rebelled 
under Pete’s whiplash methods of 
courting. j 

“Glad to see you again,” she said, 



and then turned to me. “Fatherland 
I will be upstairs. Won’t you and Mr. 
Plunk come up right away? Oh, yes, 
and Mr. Flemish?” 

She flashed a nice smile at Herbert 
Plunk and for the second time that 
day I came close to fainting. Herbert 
Plunk’s face turned beet red. He mut- 
tered something under his , breath and 
twisted the straw hat beween his fin- 
gers. 

“Yes, come up with us,” Graham said. 
“I have a few moments to spare.” 

So; that was that. Herbert stood 
beside- Harriet in the elevator, and he 
told her what a big, dumb goof he was 
and how flattered he was to meet such 
a beautiful girl. She just smiled and/ 
smiled. I was busy keeping Graham 
in the policy signing mood, and Pete 
Flemish was just a skinny little guy 
without a smile, who came along for the 
ride. 

I went into Graham’s private office 
when we got up to the sixth floor. In 
twenty minutes he had signed the 
proper papers and I was outside, look- 
ing at. a little group who sat in the 
fancy reception room. Harriet Graham 
was all big-eyed and serious and Her- 
bert Plunk was telling her how he and 
his Pa killed' a whole barn full of rats 
last fall by pushing a hose under the 
floor and connecting it to the exhaust 
pipe' of his Ford. 

Pete Flemish was sitting a few chairs 
away, staring at the ceiling. He looked 
unhappy. I finally collected them, said 
good-bye to Miss Graham and led them 
both down to the lobby and out to 
Woodward Avenue. 

We didn’t talk much until I hailed a 
cab and took them back toward the 
hotel. Then I said: 

“My business is all done for the time 
being. I’m ready to wash up and check 
out at the ’hotel. Might as well head 
for home.” 
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Not Herbert Plunk. 

“Nope,” he said. “Nope, I can’t go 
yet. I’ll have to stay here. I’ll hike 
home, tomorrow night.” 

Herbert had me' stumped. I looked 
at Pete and he grinned. It was a wry 
grin. 

“Herbert,” he said sourly, “can’t go 
home because Miss Graham is very 
fascinated by him and they have a date 
for tonight.” 

I said: 

“Is that it, Herbert?” 

His face got very red again. 

“I — guess so,” he admitted. 

I’ll admit that I liked it. I liked 
seeing Pete Flemish getting kicked 
around. He had tried to put Herbert 
on the spot, and the tables were turned 
all the way over. 

I said: 

“If that’s the case, I’ll wait over a 
day. We’ll start in the morning. That 
okay vyith you, Pete?” 

It wasn’t. I knew it wasn’t because 
his face was a sort of pale-green color 
and his fists were clenched. 

SAT around in the hotel room. 

Herbert took three showers, got 
out a clean pair of long-handled under- 
weaf and put them on, and spent two 
hours making himself look exactly like 
Herbert Plunk, man of the woods rather 
than of the world. All the time, Pete 
Flemish sat there reading the paper 
and not saying anything. I knew he 
was doing a lot of thinking. 

Finally I had enough of Pete Flem- 1 
ish’s sulking. I said: 

“There’s nothing wrong with a fel- 
low taking Harriet Graham out, is there, 
Pete?” 

To miy amazement, he grinned sud- 
denly. 

“Sure isn’t, not if he knows how to 
impress her,” he admitted. 

I watched him narrowly as he went 



to the window and stared out. Herbert 
had overheard his remark. He looked 
at Pete for a while. Then he said: 
“Look, Pete, you ain’t . mad about 
anything, are you?” 

Pete gave him the big grin. 

“Me? Mad? I should say not. I 
hope you can make : a big impression 
on her, that’s all.” 

Herbert looked baffled./' 

“I ain’t used to taking out girls,” he 
said. “She’s — pretty nice. I don’t 
guess she. thinks I’m very much. She’s 
good to me because I’m lonesome.” 
“That isn’t it, at all,” Pete protested. 
“Look, Herbert, I’m going to put you 
wise to something. Guys like you have 
to do something that will make girls 
like Harriet Graham remember them, 
like that trick I learned about walking 
on water.” 

This was it, I thought. I ought to 
put Herbert straight right now, but I 
was still a little sorry for Pete Flemish. 
He had fallen for Harriet Graham and, 
besides, it was none of my business. 
Between Herbert and Pete, it was sort 
of in the family. I kept my mouth shut. 
Not so, Herbert Plunk. 

“People don’t walk on water?” he 
said, and ^ his eyes popped. 

“Not everyone,” Pete agreed. “You 
got to know where and when. What if 
you picked Harriet Graham up and 
walked right across the lake with her. 
She wouldn’t forget that f would she?” 
Herbert didn’t find words. He just 
shook his head. 

“Okay,” Pete said in a business-like 
voice. “Now, I’m "your cousin and I 
want you to win. There is a certain 
place and time. Belle Isle will be all 
right. The lagoon, exactly at midnight. 
Right about then, the water is calm 
enough and the lunar pull is strong. 
With the help of that moon, you can 
walk right across that lagoon .without 
even sinking an inch.” 
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Herbert couldn’t express any more 
amazement. His mouth and eyes were 
both open so wide now that they 
weren’t capable of going wider. 

“Gee,” he breathed. “Thanks, Pete. 
I don’t know how I can thank you. 
Golly, Walt, Pete’s about the smartest 
guy I ever heard 'of.” 

I didn’t express myself. I was wait- 
ing. 

“I’d try to do as much for any guy 
who was trying to date Harriet Gra- 
ham,” Pete admitted. 

“You sure would,” I said under my 
breath. “You sure would .” 

The moon was big and round and it 
turned Belle Isle into a silver paradise. 
The night was quite cool and few peo- 
ple were around- at that hour. Against 
my better judgment, I had followed 
Herbert Plunk for the past two hours. 

. I was driving the coupe and Pete Flem- 
ish sat beside me, seemingly unable to 
stop chuckling. 

Harriet Graham was driving her 
father’s car. She had taken Herbert 
to a nice restaurant for dinneiband Pete 
and I had stayed on their trail, sitting 
behind them at the theatre. Now Her- 
bert Plunk was evidently giving her 
instructions, for we had followed them 
across the Belle Isle bridge^and they 
were parking ahead of us, at the edge 
of the lagoon. 

“Hold it,” Pete warned me. “Turn 
out your lights. They might see us.” 

I drove silently under the low limbs 
of a. willow and stopped the motor. 
Herbert and Harriet Graham didn’t 
seem to want to get out of the car. 
I figured that maybe Herbert was finally 
getting some sense. Then without 
warning, the door of the car opened and 
they got out. 

They walked across the grass arm in 
arm, and stood there looking down at 
the lagoon. Suddenly Herbert scooped 
the girl up in his arms and went down 



the bank like a horse heading for the 
water tank. 

I heard Harriet cry out, and Pete, at 
my side, was laughing loudly. 

“This is gonna be'good,” he said in a 
'voice strangled with laughter. “Oh, 
boy, this is gonna . .” 

His voice halted abruptly, and at 
the same time I rubbed my eyes with 
my hand and looked again. 

r T^HERE was Herbert, on top of the 
water, and' Harriet Graham was 
kicking and crying for him to put her 
down. 

Herbert didn’t seem to hear a word. 
He didn’t act as though he was very 
impressed at what was going on. He 
just kept walking across that lagoon, 
above eight feet of water, and finally 
put Hartiet on her feet again, after he 
reached the other side. 

Pete was leaning back in the seat, 
fists clenched, his eyes closed tightly. 

“Let’s get out of . here,” he said, and 
his whisper was as dry as fall leaves 
rattling in the wind. “Good Lord, 
Walt, let’s get away.” 

That’s tht way I felt. We didn’t 
wait to see what happened next. I, for 
one, didn’t want to know. 

Herbert Plunk came into my hotel 
room. He had a big, very pleased grin 
on his face. 

“Hey,” he said. “You know what 
I did last night? I walked right across 
the lagoon witii Harriet. She laughed 
and cried and laughed again. She 
didn’t know how I did the trick, but 
I don’t think she’s going to forget me.” 

I nodded. I had a headache. Last 
night after we left Belle Isle, Pete and 
I got drunk. We got very drunk and 
agreed that this morning we would put 
Herbert Plunk on the train and ship, 
him back to the Thumb where he be- 
longed. ' Herbert was dynamite and 
didn’t know it. However, this morning 
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I wasn’t sure what we would do. I 
wasn’t sure of anything. 

1 said: 

“Herbert, you and Pete better have a 
long talk.” 

His face clouded. 

“Have I done something wrong?” 

I shook my head. It felt as though 
everything inside it was rattling. I 
groaned, and in the next bed Pete 
turned over and groaned with me. He 
awakened. He looked at Herbert for 
a while, and then said: 

“Go away.” 

Herbert felt terrible. 

“Pete,” he begged, “Pete, please 
don’t be mad. I done something wrong, 
didn’t I? What did I do, Pete?” 

Pete sat up in bed. He held his head 
in his hands, as though it was going to 
fall off if he didn’t. 

“You wouldn’t understand,” he said. 
We all three stared at each other. 
That made it worse. I laid down and 
buried my face under the covers. Final- 
ly Pete said: 

“We — been kjdding you, Herb.” 

“I don’t care,” Herbert said. “My 
Pa says I was born to be kidded. I’m 
a dumb cluck. That’s what Pa says. 
I don’t want to hurt you guys. You 
both been swell to me.” 

“But we haven’t}” Pete objected. 
“We tried to make a fool out of you.” 

I pushed the covers down and said: 
“Leave me out of it, Pete. I’m neu- 
tral.” 

Pete shrugged. 

“Look, Herb,” he said in a suddenly 
pleading voice. “You got to do what 
I tell you. You got to stop doing this 
impossible stuff.” 

Herbert sat down on the edge of the 
bed and looked miserable. 

\“I didn’t do nothing, Pete,” he said. 
“Honest, if I hurt . .” 

“How about jumping fifty feet in the 
air?” Pete shot at him. 



“But — how in the dickens did that 
hurt anyone?” Herbert wanted to know! 
Pete groaned. 

“You mean to say you really think 
anyone can do that?” > 

“Can’t they?” * 

I thought it was time to get into 
the conversation^ I sat up in bed and 
put my hand on Herbert’s shoulder. 

“Listen to me, Herb,” I said. “Pete 
told you to jump in the air but it was 
a joke. It can’t be done.' Anyhow, 
\it couldn’t be done before you did it. 
Then that business of walking on top 
of the water. No one could do that. 
No one ” 

Herbert said: 

“But I did.” 

He was beginning to turn pale. He 
kept staring at Pete, and not saying 
anything else. After a while he croaked: 
“You mean it was meant to be a— 
joke? That I wasn’t supposed to be 
able . .?” 

He stopped talking and there wasn’t 
enough blood left in his face to color 
it. I nodded. 

“It was Pete’s idea,” I said miserably. 
“I shouldn’t have let him, but I didn’t 
figure it would do any harm. When 
it did some harm, it was too late.” 
“Yes,” Pete said. “We expected 
you to sink to the bottom of the lagoon. 
I figured it would fix you up with 
Harriet Graham. Fix you for keeps.” 
Herbert stood up. He took a step 
.toward Pete, then stopped. He said 
in a sad voice: 

“You like Harriet, don’t you, Pete?” 
Pete didn’t answer him. 

Herbert said: 

“I — did v all those things and they 
were impossible?” ^ 

I nodded. Herbert swayed and 
caught the back of a chair. 

“My God,” he groaned. “And I 
can’t swim a stroke.” 

He fainted. 
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, yy r E HAD a real problem on our 
hands now. Herbert Plunk would- 
n’t go outside of the hotel. He went 
downstairs for dinner the next night'. 
It was the first bite he’d taken since 
he found out that, he was doing the 
impossible. v 

You see, Herbert Plunk lost albcon- 
fidence in himself. We had to assure j 
him there was nothing unusual about 
walking down to the dining room, or in 
handling a knife and fork. To make 
things worse, Harriet Graham called, 
asked for me, and said she was fright- 
ened to death of Herbert and didn’t 
want to ever see him again. Harriet 
didn’t like Herbert’s magic touch. He 
scared her half to death. I had to tell 
Herbert. I thought he was going to cry.^ 
We got Herbert drunk, slipped him 
a Mickey and tucked him into bed. 
Never have I seen a more down-trodden 
hunk of humanity. He didn’t want 
to live. He didn’t hold us responsible 
for -what had happened. He said he 
ought to be given a kick in the, pants 
for being so dumb. It even made Pete 
Flemish feel bad, for a while. 

Next day Herbert was no better. 

I called Harriet up that afternoon, but 
I couldn’t clear things up. She didn’t 
have any faith in me. Said that people 
couldn’t jump fifty feet in the air, and 
if I said so, I was crazy also. She didn’t 
want to see any of us after that. Any- 
how, Walter Graham called and can- 
celed the insurance policy and said he 
never felt better in his life. He didn’t 
need insurance. Not mine, at least. , 

\ After all this happened, I held ice 
packs on Herbert’s head and tried to 
make him feel better. Pete Flemish 
went out in the afternoon and didn’t 
come back. I didn’t trust him. I had 
Herbert on his feet by evening, but he 
was shaky. He still didn’t think-it was 
any use going on living. All in all, it 
was a nasty problem. 



s' 

“Listen, Herbert,” I said. “I got 
it all figured out. Your mother had 
a lot of confidence in you.” 

He nodded, sitting there on the bed 
with his head wrapped in cold towels 
and following me carefully. 

“Yes,” he admitted. “Ma was pretty 
swell. She always said that anything 
a man wanted to do bad enough, he 
could ,do.” 

I was beginning to piece the thing 
together. I was getting an explanation 
for the things Herbert Plunk had done, 
and in a screwy way, it made sense. 

“You’ve always had/ faith in your 
mother. You decided she was right. 
Everything you really wanted to do, 
you could do if you wanted it badly. 
Right?” 

He just looked blank. 

“So there’s your explanation,” I said. 

“Where?” 

I spoke patiently. 

“It’s simple,” I said. “To b.egin 
with, you didn’t know that Pete’s sug- 
gestions were a joke. You-thought that 
you could do what he suggested. You 
wanted to do as he said. You wanted 
it more than anything else. Herbert, it 
was faith and sincerity that made what 
you did a success.” 

He nodded, but he wasn’t sure. 

“Seems like faith is pretty thin to 
hold a guy my size on top of the water,” 
he said doubtfully. 

I agreed with him. I agreed whole- 
heartedly. At the same time, I had an 
explanation, and I wasn’t going, to bat- 
ter my head apart looking for another. 

“Just the same,” I said. ‘ “If you 
decide you want Harriet Graham, and 
want her bad enough, you’ll get her. 
It takes courage and faith in yourself.” 

He shook his head. 

“She’s Pete’s girl,” he said. 

I groaned. I was beginning to get 
fed up on Pete. If you speak of the 
Devil, they say, he’ll show up pretty 
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soon. The phone rang and Pete was 
on the other end of the line. 

“Walter,” he told me. “I’ve got a 
date with Harriet Graham. How about 
me borrowing ten bucks?” 

That really boiled the soup over. I 
was so angry at him that I could have 
told him a lot of things that the tele- 
phone company would have keenly re- 
sented. I told hinT to go to hell, and 
I hung up'. 

; £'HE next two hours were pretty 
calm. I’m glad they were. Al- 
though I didn’t suspect it, I needed that 
rest. I did a lot of thinking about 
Herbert, and I decided that my explana- 
tion had been pretty good. He was a 
simple fellow, and miracles are usually 
like that, happening to honest guys like 
Herbert. 

Then the phone rang again and it 
was Pete. I started. to hang up, but he 
was howling something about: 

“Fire — Harriet and her father. Get 
here — quick. Fire, Walt. Gan’t you 
understand?” 

“What’s the matter with you,” I 
shouted. “Where did you get enough 
money to get drunk on?” 

Then I got him calmed down enough 
to find out that he had just left the 
Graham Building and it was on fire, 
and Harriet and her father were still 
up there in the office. He was calling 
from a pay booth across the street. I 
could hear the fire-sirens screaming on 
the telephone and I started paying more 
attention to him. 

“They ought to be able to get out 
of there. It’s a big place,” I sank 
Pete’s voice was shaking. He was 
frightened. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “They’re 
on the sixth floor. The fireman I talked 
to says the elevators can’t go through 
the blaze. They may be trapped.” 

He was silent for a minute, then his 



voice was very low. 

“Walt, Harriet really thinks a lot 
about Herbert. I — I think she loves 
him, but she’s too stubborn and fright J 
ened to say so. I — thought Herb ought- 
to come.” * 

That was the first decent thought 
Pete had ever had. It occurred to me 
that I hadn’t ought to be waiting here 
— doing nothing. I banged the phone 
into the receiver and shouted at Her- 
bert. 

“Herbert, the Graham Building is 
on fire.” 

He sat up in bed and opened his eyes. 

“Go away,” he said. “Let it burn. 
I’m sleepy.” 

I shook him and tried to drag him 
out of bed. 

“Herbert, Harriet is in there. She 
may be trapped. She loves you, Her- 
bert. Pete just called up. He says he 
knows she loves you.” 

He was out of bed, pulling his pants 
on over his pajamas. He was so ex- 
cited that he forgot to put on his winter 
underwear. 

“What are you standing there look- 
ing at me for?” he shouted. “Harriet’s 
trapped in a fire. We gotta get there.” 

I didn’t remind him that it wasn’t 
news to me. I hurried to catch up 
with him as he raced for the hotel 
elevator. 

We found Pete standing behind the- 
ropes near the entrance to the Graham 
lobby. Harriet wasn’t in the building. 
She was in his arms, and he was doing 
a good job of comforting her. I. 
grabbed Pete’s shoulder and said: 

“Herbert thinks you lied to him. 
He’ll kill you.” 

Then Herbert was at my side, look- 
ing at Harriet. 

“Pete,” he said in a slow, deep voice, 
“you said she was up there.” 

He pointed up toward the inferno of 
flame that shot from the building. 
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“She was,” Pete said. “Honest to 
God. The firemen just brought her 
down.” 

Harriet turned and looked at us. 
Pete hadn’t been lying. Her face was 
streaked with smoke. She was crying. 
When she saw Herbert, she pulled away 
from Pete and folded up in Herbert’s 
arms. 

“Oh, Herbert,” she sobbed. “Dad is 
up there. He’s trapped.” 

Pete was talking. 

“Mr. Graham is trapped in his. office. 
Can’t get out. One of the firemen man- 
aged to get Harriet. He went back for 
her father, but the ceiling of the outer 
hall had burned through. Stuff fell 
down and kept him from getting to the 
office.” 

Herbert was looking down at Harriet 
and I guess there was a lot of stuff 
going through his head. 

“Walt,” he said, “you told me if a 
guy had enough faith, and wanted to 
do something bad enough?” 

I shook my head. 

“I don’t know, Herb,” I said. “I 
tould feed you a lot of lies. I /don’t 
think I want to. Not any more.” 

His eyes were pleading. He knew 
what he wanted to do. He didn’t quite 
dare. Harriet stood away from him/ a 
little, her hands still in his. 

“Don’t do it, Herb,” Pete said sud- 
denly. “My God, not that. It’s hotter 
than hell in there. You’d burn before 
you went ten feet.” 

I hated to say what I did. It took 
more courage than anything I’d ever 
done. 

“Herb,” I told him, “you know what 
I said about wanting to do something 
bad enough?” - 

He nodded, his eyes on me. 

“Well, I haven’t got the courage to 
do it. I don’t have the knack of per- 
forming miracles. Maybe you have. 
In India, there are men who can walk 



on live coals without burning them- 
selves. I don’t know how they do it.” 
He let go of Harriet and put his 
hand on my shoulder. He stared into 
my eyes as though seeking something 
he could distrust. 

“You ain’t lying, are you, Walt?” 

“I don’t know how they do it,” I 
repeated. “They probably have a trick. 
They go through flames without feeling 
them.” \ 

“Walt,” he said, “you’re not lying, 
are you?” 

“I’m not,” I said. 

“Then I want to do it and I can,” 
he said, and went away from there so 
fast that I hardly knew what had hap- 
pened.. 

When I saw him again, he had pushed 
a half dozen cops out of the way and 
was disappearing into the lobby. 



J_JARRIET and Pete stood there 
A looking at me without saying any- 
thing. More fire sirens were howling 
and a lot of people were'screaming and 
shouting at each other. A couple of 
firemen followed Herbert Plunk into 
the lobby. After a couple of minutes 
they came out again. 

I felt like a murderer. Pete had 
played practical jokes on Herbert 
Plunk, but , never anything like' this. 
Never — murder. 

I didn’t move or look at Harriet 
Graham for maybe four minutes. Then 
someone let out a loud cry of hope. I 
pivoted and looked upward where fire 
shot out from the sixth floor. My heart 
did three complete handsprings, and I 
let out a choked yell. 

Then someone called: 

“Get the ladder. Get the net.” 

And suddenly the pane of glass in 
Graham’s office crashed out and there 
was Herbert Plunk standing on the 
ledge with Walter Graham’s limp figure 
in his arms. 
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He was magnificent. H^e was like 
Nero with Rome burning. He was like 
Superman fighting the elements. Her- 
bert Plunk. Miracle Man, Herbert 
Plunk. The flames shot out the open 
window behind him, but he stood erect, 
holding Graham against him, his head 
held high: 

Then the net was in place and Her- 
bert took a deep breath. I think I could 
even see his chest swell. He jumped. 
He jumped without fear or hesitation, 
straight into the net six floors below. 
f At that moment, it was Herbert Plunk 
'who performed miracles. Herbert him- 
self, was a miracle. He was wonderful, 
unafraid, triumphant. No flame could 
sear him as long as he firmly believed 
that he could come to no harm. 

I went back home the next day. 
There wasn’t any point in waiting for 
Herbert. He was planning on marrying 
Harriet that week-end. Mr. Graham 
was safe, but he had been burned and 
was badly frightened. Before I left 
Herbert Plunk’s Dee-troit, I made ar- 
rangements to prepare policies for Gra- 
ham. I think Herbert had a hand in it, 
because Graham said I was going to 
handle all his insurance after that. 
He started with fifty thousand dollars. 
There were some fire premiums also 

DEATH BY A 

By CARTER T. 

T HIS snake, called the “surususu” by the 
natives of the Amazon, is one of the most 
deady reptiles. It grows to be twelve feet 
long, and attacks swiftly if it thinks it is dis- 
turbed. ' Although it belongs to the rattlesnake 
family, it has no • rattles and does not coil to 
strike. It holds its head and about one third of 
its body up in a lateral S and comes at its victim 1 
already to strike. 

The venom of a bushmaster is also more potent. 
The rattler’s poison attacks the blood corpuscles, 
but the bushmaster has a nerve poison as well. 
The natives think that the bite also breaks the 



that would help me plan a nice future. 

Well, Herbert got married all right. 
He didn’t try any more stunts. He 
wasn’t sore at Pete, either: Harriet 

and Herbert built a nice lodge up north 
and they spend their summers there. 
They have two kids. One of them, at 
the age of three, is like Herbert. He 
jumped out of the hayloft door last 
week, thinking, I guess, that he’d float 
gently down to earth. He broke a 
collar bone and was lucky to be alive 
after the nasty fall. 

Evidently the miracles are running 
out. They don’t cover the family. 
But Herbert isn’t discouraged. He took 
out a hundred thousand insurance just 
in case he ever got the urge to do some- 
thing a little out of line, like flying 
without artificial help. 

I .don’t know. I’m not the' kind of 
guy to turn down business like that, 
but I wonder if Herbert Plunk needs 
protection. I have the strange feeling 
that if he wanted to fly badly enough, 
really wanted to stretch his arms into 
the air and fly like a bird, maybe he 
could do it. 

I know I shall never look back upon 
my life, without remembering with 
great respect, the miracle of Herbert 
Plunk. 
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neck of the victim because the poison paralyzes the 
muscles and the head rolls to one side. With just 
one strike the bushmaster pours in enough poison 
to kill a dozen men. Death comes quickly but 
with a great deal of pain. There is a fast breakup 
of the blood, separating the cells from the plasma, 
and the victim is really sweating blood. Streaky, 
bloody serum oozes from every pore, mouth and 
nose, and the same thing takes place internally. 
The pain is intense till the merciful coma takes 
over and then gives way to convulsions that im- 
mediately precede death. 

* .* * 







bt§ Is&e Francis 

James Forham 9 s hell was 
a circle that began with a 
missing bottle of milk ... 



E sther forham, stout and 

comfortable looking, a healthy 
smile on her round face, came 
out on the small front porch. She drew 
her robe tightly about her, bent down 
and picked up the morning paper. Her 
smile was replaced by a sudden frown. 



A single bottle of milk stood on the 
step. Only one bottle of milk. For 
ten years, two bottles had been- deliv- 
ered each morning. There had been 
no deviation from" this routine — until 
this morning. 

There was no explanation. Just that 
single bottle standing there without 
even a note of apology beneath it. She 
picked up the bottle, and as she did so, 
noticed- the man with the white hair 
standing out near’ the walk, leaning 
on the white picket fence. She wouldn’t 
have paid any attention to him, but it 
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■was very early, and the man was dressed 
only in a snow-white bathrobe. He 
(smiled at her pleasantly. Odder still, 

' he didn’t seem the least bit embarrassed 
at his strange attire. Probably a new 
i neighbor, out for a very short walk, 
who hadn’t expected to see anyone, or 
be seen, during his morning exercise.. 

“Good morning,” Esther Forham 
said, feeling, that she must say some- 
thing. 

" Beautiful morning,” he agreed 
pleasantly. He didn’t seem greatly 
interested in her, she thought, for he 
added nothing else to the conversation. 
He turned and walked away down the 
elm-lined sidewalk toward Beecher 
Street. He didn’t appear again beyond 
the line of elms. She stared after him, 
a queer little shiver traveling down her 
spine. 'It was just as though he had 
vanished into the elms, for she did not 
see him again. 

With an outraged feeling toward the 
man and his strange actions, she picked 
up the bottle of milk and went into the 
house. The man might have stolen the 
bottle, though for the life of her, she 
didn’t convince herself that he was the 
type who would do such a thing. 

Perhaps she’d better^not say any- 
thing to James about the man in the 
white bathrobe. James would be 
enough upset as it was. > Only one bot- 
tle of milk. 



pROFESSOR JAMES FORHAM 
came downstairs at six minutes after 
seven. It was customary for him to 
arise at seven, shave between seven and 
seven-five, don his robe and appear 'at 
the breakfast table promptly at seven 
minutes after seven. 



He did this morning'as he had for two 
dozen years. He lowered his tall, thin 
frame into his chair, picked up the 
morning paper and spoke over the top 
of it. 



“Good morning, Esther.” 

His wife worked swiftly at the stove. 
Three minute eggs, three slices of toast, 
buttered lightly. 

“Good morning, James.” 

James Forham glanced at the weather 
report, cleared his throat and read 
aloud. 

“Reading and- vicinity— warm and 
continued mild. Slight thunder-showers 
Wednesday afternoon and evening.” 

His wife had nothing to add to this 
printed opinion. It came automatically, 
every morning. It assisted the Pro- 
fessor in choosing his wardrobe for the 
day. Light topcoat and bowler hat of 
midnight black, or raincoat, rubbers and 
umbrella of the same color. 

“The eggs are ready, dear,” Esther 
Forham announced. 

* Something was troubling her hus- 
band, however; The single bottle of 
milk had been placed in the center of 
the clean tablecloth. 

“Where is the other bottle of milk?" 

His tone of voice would have been 
greatly enhanced by the swinging of a 
heavy whip. 

“I’m — I’m sorry, James,” his wife 
assured him. “They left only one bot- 
tled 

“One bottle?”' 

Esther Forham confirmed this in a 
whisper. 

“Yes, dear.” 

Forham came to his feet, his entire 
body stiffening with rage. 

“They will hear from me about, this ! ” 
His voice sounded strangely like a snarl. 
“They know I^use the cream from one 
bottle* for my coffee, and the other for 
<my cereal. What is the matter with 
these people? Are they going mad?” 

His wife knew that she should agree 
with him. However, she also knew that 
they didn’t know how he used his cream, 
and that they certainly weren’t going 
mad. They made an honest error, and 
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would no doubt correct it tomorrow. 
She compromised by remaining siient. 
Not so Her husband; * 

“This is a fine way to ruin my day;” 
he sulked. “A man spends years in 
building up his health and disposition, 
otily to have himself crucified by some- 
one’s thoughtlessness.” 

He sat down slowly, ignored his cof- 
fee and the bottle of milk, and ate his 
eggs hurriedly, sputtering as he ate. 

“What can a Iftah expect from an 
unruled body of ruffians who try to 
deliver milk. No Consideration for 
their customers. I’ll^rll .” 

He never finished his sentence, for 
his mind told him at this instant that 
it was time to leave for the college. 
He glanced at his watch, and Cursed 
because it was late and he hadn’t even 
dressed. 

He left the table in a terrible mood, 
dressed hurriedly and was at the bus 
stop in five minutes. He forgot to kiss 
Esther good-bye, which was another bit 
of routine that made up his day. All 
in all, things were' in a pretty bad state. 

However, the bus that stopped at the 
corner of Beecher and Elm Streets was 
a trifle late. Once aboard, Forham 
sighed in relief. The bus would make 
up the time he had lost; Aside from 
the bitter taste in his mouth, left by a 
very bad start, he felt that perhaps all 
was not lost. The day might, after all, 
turn out to be fairly decent; Then he 
remembered the weather report, and 
the predicted storms. And he had worn 
his light coat and hat. He had for- 
gotten his rubbers, raincoat and um- 
brella. No hope. The day was des* 
tined to be unbearable. 

if 

r Y''HE man in the White Robe 
knocked softly on the ivory gate. 
“You’re strong enough to push it open 
by yourself,” the page boy in the golden 



suit said, and made a face at the man 
in the White Robe. 

The man pushed open the gate and 
went in. There were a lot of ex^mortals 
in the reception room. They didn’t 
look like a very good crop. He ignored 
them and went Straight into the Chief’s 
office. The Chief waS seated Us usual, 
at the ten -foot ivory and gold desk. 
He was looking over the Earthly Rec- 
ords) and there Was a.hawkmosed ex* 
mortal seated before the desk) his hat 
held in his lap. Hawk Nose didn’t look 
Very happy, 

The Chief looked up and smiled. He 
'had long, white hair that looked like 
the Angebhair yoU find Oh Christmas 
trees. His beard w&s well Combed 
and would have been the envy of any 
mortal who went for sUCh facial adorn- 
ment. The Chief didn’t look as old 
as he really was, because his shoulders 
were still straight and Wide. He sat 
" erect, and his cheeks Were pink and 
unwrinkled. 

“Back already?” he asked. 

The man in the. White Robe seated 
himself on a chair that looked like a 
slice of white cloud, held Up by trans* 
lucent legs, 

“Yes. No hurry) though. I’Ve got 
all the time in the world.” 

The Chief chuckled; It was a deep 
chuckle) shaking his stomach; ' 

“You can say that again)” he agreed. 
“However, there isn’t a bit of informa- 
tion in the Book that will save Hawk 
Nose here. No sense of prolonging the 
interview;” 

Hawk Nose gave a frightened little 
bleat, but the Chief looked at him 
sternly, 

“You asked for this,” he said. “You 
asked for it by yoUr actions as a mortal. 
Sixty years ago Was the time yoU should 
have chosen for a good start. We tried 
for years to put you wise. Now it’s too 
late. It’s pp to him.” 
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f . He pointed to the floor, thumbs down. 

Hawk Nose went out, looking beaten 
jand ashamed' The Chief closed the 
book and turned half around in his 
chair. 

“Okay, what’s the dope?” 

White Robe grinned at him. 

“Who’s the dope, you mean.” 

^ The Chief groaned. 

. “Every time I send you down to 
'earth, you bring back a whole load of 
corn like that. I suppose it can’t be 
helped. I sent you down to find a 
mortal for us to experiment upon. One 
that needs, to be jarred out of the rut. 
How did you proceed to find him?” 
White Robe looked solemn. 

“I stole a bottle of milk.” 

T HE Chief sat back and rubbed his 
fingers thoughtfully through the 
silken beard. 

“Sorry — but I don’t get it.” 

White Robe looked hurt. 

“Simple,” he explained. “You wanted 
me to find a mortal who had been 
| pursuing life along a narrow, inhibited 
^path. A mortal who never dreamed of 
^doing anything just because he wanted 
to do it. A man who had become ugly, 
^narrow-minded, biased, and unpleasant, 
c just because he chose to keep^ others 
jOut of his life, and go along a straight, 
.selfish road of his own making.” 

The Chief looked discouraged. 

“So; you stole a bottle of milk?” 
j “Now wait a minute,” White Robe 
protested. “I went down there and 
Jound the man. You said, find the man 
Jand we’ll turn his little world upside 
down. We’ll make all his straight lines 
'into circles. We’ll uproot him from his 
everyday habits and see what happens 
"when he has to face an entirely new set 
of circumstances in his daily life. I 
jfound the man. Now it’s up_to you. 
What difference does it make, how I 
found him?” 



The Chief nodded. 

“Perhaps you’re right,” he admitted. 
“It sounded a bit odd. Let’s forget it. 
You’ll get a month vacation for this 
job.” 

s White Robe sighed. 

“I never thought I’d be glad to get 
away from here, but do you know, 
Chief, it does get boring as . . 

He blushed, and the Chief smiled. 

“It gets — boring,” he admitted. 
“How about thirty days on earth. Does 
that sound good to you?” 

White Robe nodded. 

“Swell. There^are a lot of people 
I’d like to have see me down there, 
just for a 'gag!” 

, The Chief relaxed, resting his chin 
on his hands. 

“While you're down' there, will you 
keep an eye on the subject we are going 
to test?” 

White Robe groaned. 

“A vacation — with a catch to it,” he 
said. “Well, I suppose I was asking too 
much to have thirty days of my own.” 

He arose, wrapped his robe closely 
about him and turned toward the door. 

“You’re not going to be too harsh 
on Professor Eorham, are you?” he 
asked over his shoulder. 

The Chief rubbed his chin. 

“That depends upon how he reacts,” 
he said. “What would be Heaven for 
one man, would be another man’s . . 

He hesitated. ^ 

“I know — I know,” White Robe said 
hurriedly. He knew how embarrassed 
the Chief was, even to think of that 
other word. “Well, Forham 'is a heel, 
no matter how you look at him. He’s 
a good victim for the booby-hatch as 
things stand now. You can’t hurt him 
any.” ^ 

“You mentioned that he was a pro- 
fessor?” 

“Right,” White Robe agreed, with 
his hand on the door knob. “Professor 
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James Forham, teacher of higher 
mathematics.” 

“And how did you happen to choose 
him for this experiment?” 

White Robe pivoted. He looked 
puzzled. 

“Are you kidding? Maybe you never 
had a mathematics teacher.” 

I AMES FORHAM rose from his chair 
J' and rounded the desk. He glanced 
at his pocket watch. The students had 
had three minutes in which to seat 
themselves and prepare for class. He 
adjusted his glasses, made sure that 
the tips of his collar were not folded, 
and smoothed his coat sleeves. With 
feet apart at the proper angle, he ad* 
dressed his class. 

“Our problem today will deal with 
straight lines. We will discuss the sim- 
plicity of straight lines^ both in mathe- 
matics and in everyday life.” 

He paused, fearing that he had heard 
several faint groans. He ignored them, 
proceeding with his explanation. 

“tife, to be perfectly satisfactory, 
must be made up of these straight lines 
of thought. Do I make myself clear?” 
Twenty*four blank faces, staring at 
him with strained politeness, told him 
that he had done no such thing. * , 
“For example,” he said, “life is made 
up of a series of starting points and 
endings. We arise in the morning and 
go through certain performances in 
preparing ourselves for the day. If we 
learn to do the same things in the same 
order, each day, life is simplified and 
made easy. Walking this straight line 
becomes habit. It is a good habit. No 
waste motion; The end of this first 
straight line is our arrival at the cob 
lege.” 

A hand shot up in the third row. The 
Professor nodded and a skinny*- under- 
fed youth shot out of his chair. 

1 “Like a football game,” he said eager* 



ly. “The starting whistle-=Ahe begin- 
ning of the straight line. The series of 
plays are the line we follow. The end 
is, of course, the end of the game.” 
Professor Forham frowned. He 
didn’t like sports of any kind. Parties 
and sports took students away from the 
worthwhile pursuits of life. 

“A fair example,” he admitted. 
“However, more to the point, my weekly 
lecture on mathematics in the audito- 
rium.” 

Forgetting his subject of the moment, 
he smiled* and the use of his unexer- 
cised facial muscles hurt his cheeks. 

“By the way, most of you are plan- 
ning to attend the lecture?” 

No response. A few faint groans. 
The professor wished he hadn’t men- 
tioned the subject. He hurried on with 
the discussion'. 

“I am giving my weekly talk. I will 
leave this room at exactly nine*fifty. 
I will Speak for exactly one hour, re- 
turn to this room and consume a health- 
ful lunch.” 

He noticed that the blond in the fifth 
row was moving about in her chair. She 
was hiding a grin behind long, white 
fingers. Forham watched her closely. 
The boy behind the blond Was runhing 
his fingers along her neck at /the hair- 
line. The professor cleared his throat 
loudly. It was always the signal of 
warning he gave before actually pounc* 
ing upon his prey. < I 

“Sufficient to say/’ he went on* “I 
mention these facts to point out a per- 
fectly planned program of life. No idle 
pleasures,” he gave the blond a hard 
look, “and no wasted motion. In life/ 
every moment must be Used. There is 
no time for side trips of pleasure, or for 
loafing on the job.” 

His voice faded. The blond was gig- 
gling behind her hand. The boy behind 
her was getting braver. The professor’s 
voice arose gruffly. 
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“You will read from page fifty in 
your text. Tomorrow, there will be a 
written test on the following forty 
pages.” 

There came a clearly audible groan, 
then utter silence. The professor opened 
his own textbook, seated himself and 
stared at the pages idly. 

J AMES FORHAM left the classroom. 

Under his arm he carried the ten- 
page outline of his lecture. He had 
some nice additions to his speech. 
Points he had thought of while speak- 
ing to the, class. 

“Life is a straight line,” he mur- 
mured to himself, and thought what a 
fine beginning it would make for his 
lecture. “Birth is the beginning and 
death — the end. Follow life by the 
most direct route, without wasted mo- 
tion, and you will lead a well bal- 
anced .” i 

He stopped short, pausing in his walk 
toward the- auditorium. The distance 
from his room — 317— to the audito- 
rium doors, was just- forty paces. He 
had counted them often. Habit told 
James Forham that he had taken forty 
paces. He turned and his eyes widened. 

He was still standing before the door 
of room 5 / 7 . 

He glanced around him a little fear- 
fully. No one had noticed. Students 
passed him, going in all directions. 
They ignored him completely, as they 
usually did outside him classroom — and 
for that matter, in it. 
f There had been a certain lapse of 
time. He had walked forty paces, or 
had he? He looked quickly at his 
watch and his face turned a dull crim- 
son. 

Everything was wrong. All wrong. 
The watch had stopped. He had looked 
at it last, at nine-fifty, the precise mo- 
ment he left room 317. It, had been 
correct at that' time. Now the hands 



pointed at nine-forty-five. 

He shook the watch frantically, and 
held it to his ear. r No sound. He made 
a mental note to rush it to the watch- 
repair shop during his lunch period. 
That still didn’t account for the ap- 
parent loss of time between nine-forty- 
'five and nine-fifty. He decided that 
he had made an error on that point. 
Habit, he told himself, held' a strong 
grip on him. 

Had he stood before room 317, day 
dreaming? Had he imagined the walk 
to the auditorium? It was quite possi- 
ble. Satisfied that everything, except 
the broken watch, could be explained, 
he started briskly toward the audi- 
torium. 

Automatically he counted the forty 
steps under his breath. His feet seemed 
to'move, and yet, as he 1 turned to face 
the auditorium doors, there, once more, 
was the familiar door with the numerals 
317 printed on the surface. 

He had moved, and yet, he hadn’t 
moved. What was this madness? He 
felt his blood-pressure mount. Intense 
anger burned inside him. He had the 
vague feeling that in some way, Esther 
and the missing bottle of milk were 
responsible for/ this. He didn’t know 
why, or hpw, but hadn’t his greeting to 
Esther, early this morning, started the 
whole day off on the wrong foot? 

As though far away, he heard bells 
ringing. The bells told him that stu- 
dents were seated in the auditorium, 
waiting for him to speak to them. 

Frantically, he walked toward the 
auditorium once more. He focused his 
mind on one thing. He had to reach 
those doors. If it had ever been im- 
portant for him to exercise perfect- 
control over himself, this was the time 
for it. 

He watched the auditorium doors 
with narrowed eyes, feeling that they 
would attempt again to escape him. 
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Every muscle in his body was tortured 
by mental pain. He placed his hand 
on the wall to guide him. 

God grant, he thought, no one will see 
me in this condition. He was sure 
this time, that he had“reached the doors. 
Then, there he was again, his lips 
bloodless, his teeth reflecting in the 
glass door of room 317, clenched tightly 
together, like the teeth of a cornered, 
frightened animal. His breathing was 
loud and labored. An unreasonable 
anger filled him. It was the very 
thought of not being able to keep an 
appointment that tortured his soul. 
The idea of some physical defect, 
paralysis perhaps, keeping' him away 
from his goal. 

His fists were clenched. With great 
effort he tried to run — in the direction 
of those all important doors. He tripped 
on something, and fell. Darkness 
staggered up and engulfed him. 



^^THEN James Forham struggled 
to his feet, Esther was standing 
before him. Her first words were full 
of fear and concern for him. 

“James, you’re all right?” 
Bewildered, he stared at her. 
“Esther! For heaven’s sake, the lec- 
ture! I couldn’t give the lecture!” 
Mists cleared from, his fogged brain. 
He was standing in his own bedroom, 
clad in his night-shirt. He was bare- 
footed and half the bed-clothes were on 
the floor. 

“Why James,” Esther Forham gasp- 
ed. “You’ve been having a nightmare. 
You fell out of bed. I came up as soon 
as I could. You — hit pretty hard.” 

She seemed to be hiding a smile, and 
he didn’t like that. 

“I — was at the college.” he faltered. 
“They brought me home. I was ill. 
I fainted. Don’t hide it from me, Es- 
ther. What did the doctor say?” 

She laughed aloud, and put her arms 



about him tenderly. 

“Wake up, James. You’ve had a bad 
night. You’ll feel better after you’ve 
eaten breakfast.” 

Ashamed of himself, he let her go 
downstairs while he slipped into his 
robe. Perhaps, he thought, perhaps it 
was a dream, but it seemed so real. He 
felt great relief in believing that these 
things hadn’t really happened. He 
would have been so ashamed if he had 
actually. 

He went down stairs. His head ached 
1 fiercely. He had almost convinced him- 
self that he had been dreaming, when 
he stopped short in the open kitchen 
door. 

His eyes focused on the kitchen table. 
In the center of the table was a single 
bottle of milk. 

“This,” he shouted, “is too much. 
I won’t — I can’t stand it!” 

His wife whirled around, facing him 
with frightened eyes. Her gaze fol- 
lowed his, to the single bottle of milk. 

“Oh!” she sighed in relief. “The 
milk? James, I’m sorry, but they left 
only one bottle this morning.” 

He was shaking from head to foot. ^ 

“Again? This is outrageous. I’m 
going to call the milk company and . . .” 

The look on her face caused him to 
stop short. She was staring at him 
with frightened eyes. 

“Why, James,” her voice faltered, 
“this is the first morning in ten years 
that the milk man hasn’t left two bot- 
tles.” 

She was lying to him. Deliberately 
lying. 

“The second time, my dear,” he 
snapped. “The second time in as many 
days.” 

He knew at once that he shouldn’t 
have said that. The look she gave him 
made James Forham lose faith in every- 
thing — in everyone. \ 

“James Forham,” she said in a de- 
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termined voice, “don’t you say another 
word until you’re awake. You must 
have had kn awful dream. Don’t let it 
spoil your whole day. Don’t say any- 
thing else until you’re awake. Fully 
awake.” \ 

But he was awake, he told himself. 
He wished he wasn’t. He almost wished 
he were dead. He let her hold his chair 
away from, the table so that he could 
sit down. 

He picked up the morning paper. It 
looked familiar to him. With new dread 
shattering what N little control he had 
managed to preserve, James Forham 
glanced at the dateline. It was the same 
paper he had looked at yesterday morn- 
ing. He didn’t dare tell her. He looked 
at the weather report. It was the same 
one he read aloud tp her. He put the 
paper down slowly. He was going to 
ignore the whole thing. He was going 
to adjust himself to the new set of 
Circumstances and start anew. 

“Esther dear,” he said as sweetly as 
possible, “I’m not hungry this morn- 
ing. I’ll hurry and dress. I’m afraid 
I’ll be late.” 

She watched him, worried and puz- 
zled by his actions. When he kissed 
her good-bye he sensed that she x was 
frightened. Of him, Or for him? He 
wondered, as he hurried down the walk. 

James Forham was angry and afraid. 
Afraid of the topsy-turvy world that 
Esther had become a part of. In some 
tangled, mysterious manner, his own 
wife was a part of the web he was 
caught in. She, and that accursed bot- 
tle of milk. He was sure that she had 
deliberately given him a day old news- 
paper. Why, if not to further bewilder 
his already befuddled mind? 

He tried to forget yesterday and face 
today. The bus was late at Beecher and 
Elm Streets. He gave his lecture-— the 
same one he had given the class before. 
Promptly at nine-fifty by the wall clock, 



he started toward the auditorium. Fear 
oozed from him. Damp, clammy fear 
that enveloped his soul and clutched 
at his pounding heart. 

Outside Room 317, that paralysis 
gripped him once more. Professor 
James Forham never reached the au- 
ditorium. 

|LJE OPENED his eyes reluctantly. 

For the tenth time he had opened 
them to stare with blood-shot eyes upon 
the same scene. For ten long days, he 
had lived over and over 3 a part of one 
day. He had gone around and around, 
like a squirrel in a cage. Yet* certain 
things happened that forced him to re- 
main silent. He didn’t trust Esther, 
and she was the only person he had ever 
confided in. He couldn’t confide in her 
now, for he knewHhat she was deliber- 
ately playing her part in the game of 
driving him mad. He had given the 
same lesson in his classroom, for ten 
long, torturing class periods. The class 
acted in the same manner each time. 
They never questioned him. They never 
showed the slightest surprise. 

Each morning he was confronted by 
that same bottle of milk and the same 
newspaper. He had grown shrewd 
about the"' paper and the bottle. He 
never mentioned them now. He never 
gave Esther the Opportunity to torture 
him by swearing that this was the first 
morning-— the very first, that the milk 
company had failed to leave the two 
required quarts. 

James Forham was developing a 
great cunning. He Would never let Es- 
ther break him down. He faced her 
innocently, never betraying his true 
thoughts. 

There was no beginning and no end. 
Each day was a part of the other. He 
lived them Over and over with hellish 
clarity, knowing each even before it 
happened, knowing he could never 
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break the bond that forced him around 
the circle, until he discovered the key. 

He dragged himself wearily out -of 
bed. In the glass, he stared at the 
strange, deeply lined face. There were 
vast splotches of dark skin below the 
eyes. The eyes themselves were the 
eyes of a beast. His hands shook when 
he put on the robe. He wanted to hide 
in the bed. To crawl back into it and 
die there, without having to go on. 

He couldn’t. He had to go ^down. 
He had to attempt to follow — the 
straight line; 

“Good morning, Esther,” he said, as 
he entered the kitchen. 

“Good morning, James,” she said 
cheerily, and busied herself at the stove. 

Three minute eggs and three slices 
of toast, buttered lightly. 

“James,”; at last. “You don’t look 
well. You’d better see a doctor.” 

He laughed. He forgot the cunning 



and reserve that he had built up be- 
tween them. His laugh was bitter. 

When he spoke, his voice was cracked 
and dry, like an old man’s voice. 

“You’ve been telling me that every 
morning for ten days,” he shouted. 
“Small wonder I don’t look well.” 

She pivoted, facing him with alarm 
expressed in every feature of her face. 

“James Forham^ are you mad?” 

He brought his fist down upon the 
table with such force that the cup of 
coffee spilled and coffee ran across the 
cloth to the edge. It dripped on the 
floor. The bottle of milk, the single 
bottle of milk , jumped off the table and 
settled down again, like a defiant, last- 
ing monument to, his insanity. 

“I’ve been having nightmares. Sure, 
I’m living a nightmare. You’re a part 
of that soul-destroying nightmare^ do 
you understand?” 

He rose slowly from his chair, clutch- 
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ing the edge of the table for support. 

“You are an ugly, important part of 
the thing that is destroying my mind. 
Esther, I hate you. You understand 
that, don’t you ?” , 

He picked Up the paper, scanning it 
as well as he could while it shook in 
his handS; Date^=the same. Weather 
—the same. He swore aloud and tossed 
it on the floor. 

“You— you devil/’ he shouted wildly. 
“You’re at the bottom of this— this 
witchcraft!” 

He heard her scream and saw the look 
of utter terror on her face. Her face 
was suddenly white as show, and she 
cowered away from him* He saw only 
the ugly, scheming face of the witch 
he had conjured up in his mind. His 
brain told him that he must hate some- 
thing— destroy something, or he would 
destroy himself. There was no one but 
her. 

His quivering hand reached stealthily 
for the bottle of miik. His fingers fitted 
around the neck of the bottle perfectly. 
The surface was cold, and felt good in 
his hUnd. He rounded the table, walk- 
ing slowly, stealthily, for he wasn’t sure 
of himself any more. Esther backed 
against the stove, her body arched away 
from him, lips parted in horror. 

“James, you’re mad!” 

Her voice was a whisper. An im- 
ploring whisper. She didn’t under- 
stand. She— didn’t— under 

He brought the bottle down with all 
his strength. 

Somehow, it never reached its goal. 
In mid-air, some great force stopped it; 
Some force that picked him up ahd 
threw him back into the ring — the circle 

that .for a moment He sought to escape. 

* * * 

He was standing in front of room 
317, trying desperately to reach the 
auditorium. 

“Life is a straight line,” he kept 



mumbling to himself. “If I can get 
back on that straight line. Life is a 
straight line. There is beginning and 
end. There is a straight 
He couldn’t. He just couldn’t walk 
those forty paces. He would never 
reach an end. It was all a Circle. A 
circle that was without beginning— or 
end. Hell was a circle. There could be 
no worse hell for him— who had walked 
all these years on a straight, self=wOr- 
shipping, selfish straight line. 

/ 

HpHE man in the White Robe seated 
himself before the Chief's desk. He 
wasn’t wholly at ease today, for he had 
returned from thirty days’ vacation on 
earth, and hadn’t had a very good 
time. Finally the Chief closed the BOok 
and stroked his beard. The Chief’s 
forehead was devoid of wrinkles. His 
voice, when he spoke, was Clear and 
warm with regard. 

“Well, so you’ve come back?” 

White Robe groaned. 

“With the seniority I have here, you 
shouldn’t have cause to make me suffer 
any. more. I put in my suffering days 
without complaining to you.” 

The Chief frowned. 

“Explain yourself. You’ve had thir^ 
ty days’ vacation. Yoiflve done what 
you asked to do— visited earth. Now, 
what’s worrying you?” 

White Robe stood up. He adapted 
the pose of a congressman to whom .the 
world has not been kind. 

“That poor damned soul, James For^ 
ham. When are you going to put him 
back on the right track? When does 
he Stop suffering? I watched him wan- 
dering arOUnd that circle for a month. 
Even I got jUmpy. When does he get 
a rest?” 

The Chief sighed and looked\pensive. 
“When he gets 'over his selfish, nar- 
row ways and admits that he has been 
wrong. When he breaks down and ad- 
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mits that he isn’t right about life, and 
that all the other people on earth may 
have a few ideas that have merit.” 

The man in the White Robe was a 
little more calm now. He sat down 
on the cloud-chair and nodded. 

“In other words, he’s got to holler 
Uncle?” 

The Chief said: 

“You were a mortal yourself once. 
You did some things on earth that you 
aren’t proud of. What happened to 
you when you left there?” 

White Robe blushed. 

“They sent-me to that — that place,” 
he admitted reluctantly. 

“Sure they did. ^ou suffered and 
you were sorry for what you’d done. 
You were a better man for it.” 

“I haven’t any complaints about the 
service now.” White Robe admitted. 

“I know. Yet, in spite of the fact 
that every mortal gets his share of 
punishment, you ask me to let James 
Forham off easily.” 

“I don’t ask any such thing,” White 
Robe objected. “I only asked, how 
long before he gets his share of pun- 
ishment?” 

The Chief opened the Book and stud- 
ied it. 

“He’s getting his — his punishment on 
earth. Some day he’ll see how wrong 
he is. He’ll understand that his 
‘straight line’ isn’t straight at all. To 
James Forham, long, endless, tortuous 
■ days are passing. Those about him 
know nothing about his punishment. 
They are living only one day, while he, 
in his newly shaped circle, is forced 
around and around, without end or be- 
ginning. Yet, we are being just, be- 
cause he will be released from that 
circle when he is ready to get along with 
his fellow men.” 

White Robe nodded. 

“I wish you’d explained it that way 
(Concluded on page 178) 
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TOO HIGH AN I.Q. 

Sirs : 

Orchids to you for puttiiig FANTASTIC AD- 
VENTURES back bn a mohthly schedule. 

I have just finished reading your September 
issue, and I fifid that you have, as usual, main-/ 
tained your literary integrity, as well as scienti- 
fictibn superiority. 

"The Children’s Robth” by Raytfiofid F. Jbfles 
whs quite Weil dbfle, but I feat that the author 
was o'ver-zealbtis in his. attempt to portray the 
exceedingly high Intelligence quotients (i.e. Walt’s 
I.Q. of 240) of the mutant childrert. According 
to “Developmental Psychology” by Professor F. 
L. Goodenb'ugh (Appieton-Century Co. Inc.* New 
YOrk), 1945, page 3?4: "The distribution of I.Q.’s 
for the total population bn either of the two- 
Stanford Revisions of the Binet Scale which, by 
most authorities, are regarded as the mbst ade- 
quate of the tests at present available, covers a 
range approximately of 200 points, from very 
close to zerb in the chse of the prbfound idiot to 
approximately 200 I.Q. .Which represents the high- 
est level thus fat reported by afiy competent ex- 
aminer. 

"—I personally do hot khbw of any instance of 
a ‘gefiiiine’ .Statiford-Binet I.Q. higher than 200, 
and I khoW of blit one child Who reached that 
level.” With the exception of Raymond F. Jones’ 
apparent carelessness, the September issue was 
very well done. Keep Up the good work! 1 
Louie Kopeny HI 
2l\\ N. Masbit Ave., 
Chicago. 39, 111. 

The 200 I.Q. rating , aj you say, is the basis for 
determining the I.Q. of humans as ‘we know them-. 
But Would stich a scale be adequate in determine 
ing the I.Q. of a mutant? Obvioiisly hot. A 
mutant might have an I.Q. as high as §00— or 
possibly more. Who can tell? Thus Me. Jbhes' 
figure is not entirely unreasonable .. . . . . . . . .Ed. 

VON COSEL’S STORV WELCOMED 

Sirs : ' 

Congratulations ort gettihg Von Colei’s story. 
I didn’t know that Mt. von Cosel wa9 still living, 
having. heard nothing about him since 1940. 

We must admire a man Who can go through 
misunderstanding and persecution with no more 
bitterness than vofl Cosel seems to harbor. 

I’m afraid that our mental attitudes haven’t 
changed much since the Middle Ages; anyone to- 
day who puts a foot off the "established” paths 



o{ science and learning is liable to be the object 
of a witch-hunt. Fantasy and science-fiction 
magazihes are doing a iot fof the cause of open- 
mindfedhess— and just Ibok at what a tough time 
they had at first I 

Conrad R. Marron, 

868 Fifth Avenue S., 
Glasgow, Montana. 

We think you’Pe got something there.. . . .Ed. 
GONE BEYOND THE VEIL 

Sirs : 

Your September issue of FA merit? mention. I 
think I’ll bind it with a stiff back cover and place 
it . with Charles Fort in tny library. I call the 
whole number the “Shroud Collection of Beyond 
the Veil.” By the way— why not publish ah= 
bther fantasy book besides FA? 

No doubt your bread and butter depend on 
throwing firecrackers fbr bug-eyed minds who still 
rejoice in calamities, so persons who are like I 
am can’t expect to ■ escape scot=free from their 
scathing rebukes if this letter is published, After 
all, we owe it lev them for the existence of sUch a' 
Forum or Arena iot bther gladiators from other 
realms than the “cloud-cuckoo-land” as Miss 
Elaine Scott of Boston so aptly puts it. 

One call tell by their letters they are good 
sports ahd usually settle down with grim good- 
will while a writer like Raymond F. -Jones spins 
the jewel called: “The Children's Room.” By 
far a masterpiece of daring flight from smug cbn- 
fidehce ih present-day sciehce. I’ll keep it among 
my treasured souvenirs. 

By the way, Mr. Palmer, your name is sort of 
a catalyst between Mfiiiiy Palmer Hall and Ray- 
mond F-. Jones. Perhaps there is something in 
names after all. Am I right? 

Douglas Hugh, 

P.O. Box 6273, 
Metropolitan Stfi., 

Los Angeles 55, Cal. 

You count the rebukes > Doug, and let us know. 
And thanks for the compliment bn. names, but 
we’re afraid we’ll just have to remain a catalyst 
and not Ike, real thing-...., ...... ...Ed. 

A BIT TOO MOtlBID 

Sirs: 

I've read your September issue of FA and I 
found one thing wrong with the story, "The 
Secret of Elena’s Tomb.” That is, Mr. von Cosel 
wrote a bit too. much about blood ahd muriimifi- 
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cation. That’s a bit too morbid for me! 

Now, I liked “Come Along With Me” by S.M. 
Tenneshaw. Give us readers pleasanter stories 
like that one. Also, “The Children’s Room” was 
very entertaining. The rest of the issue was just 
fair. Thanks for listening. 

Mrs. George- Zanof, 
1449 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Sorry you thought the von Cosel true story was 
a bit too morbid — but that’s one of the funny 
things about real life . but you can rest as- 
sured we’ll have a lot more stories of the type 
you like in coming issues Ed. 

PRAISE AND CRITICISM 

Sirs: 

First of all, I enjoyed the novel'in the Septem- 
ber FA very much. While the fantasy was held 
down to a minimum, it still had enough of it to 
make it worthwhile. There were passages in it 
that reminded me of Wells. Put me down as 
one who enjoyed the “Secret of Elena’s Tomb.” 
“The Mad Scientist” was an excellent satire. 
It’s nice to see a. Bloch story that is not a Lefty 
Feep. More like it. 

“The Children’s Room” was, great. There was 
some real style in that one. 

“Once to Die” has been done many times be- 
fore and better. 

“The Shroud Sewers” was delicious. You’ve 
been giving us too little of Livingston, by the 
way: He’s one of your best writers. 

“Come Along With Me” was fair. The cover 
was good too. It caught the mood of the story. 

Glad to see the letter column enlarged. Which 
reminds me, I have a bone to pick with you. A 
few years back you had a darned good reader’s 
page. Then the war came along and you had to 
cut it down. Now that it is slightly enlarged 
again, the letters have not been up to standard. 
And another thing. You used to print letters that 
both praised and criticized the stories. Where are 
they now? It seems a letter has to be completely 
rosy before you accept it. Why? 

Well, anyway, I’m glad that FA is back on- a 
monthly schedule. Maybe it will be like the 
“good old days” from here on in. Get McCauley 
back. He was a darn good cover artist. Rod 
Ruth is your best interior artist. 'But keep guys 
like»Finlay, Krupa, and while you’re at it, get us 
another novel by Robert Moore Williams. And 
oh yes, what ever became of the back cover? 

7 Jack Clements, 

6310 Madison Rd., 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 

Well, Jack, we print the letters as we get them, 
and as we have room for them. We don’t cut out 
pan letters — we welcome them. That’s how we 
find out just what you readers like. As to Mc- 
Cauley, he had a cover on the July issue — remem- 
ber? And we’ll tell Bob Williams to get busy 
(Continued on page 176) 
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W E ARE already here, among you. Some 
of us have always been here, with you, 
yet apart from you, watching, and occa- 
sionally guiding you whenever the opportunity 
arose. Now, however, our numbers have been in- 
creased in preparation for a further step in the 
development of your planet: a step of which you 
are not yet aware, although it has been hinted at 
frequently enough in the parables of your pro- 
phets, who have garbled whatever inspiration they 
have been able to receive. Sometimes they were 
ignorant. Sometimes they were unable to trans- 
late clearly the concepts implanted in their minds. 
Sometimes they were cautious, and to insure the 
preservation of the information they wished to 
place upon record in the world, they spoke in 
metaphors and symbols. 

We have been confused with the .gods of many 
world-religions, although we are not gods, but 
your own fellow creatures; as you will learn di- 
rectly before many more years have passed. You 
will find records of our presence in the mysterious 
symbols of ancient Egypt, where we made our- 
selves known in, order to accomplish certain ends. 
Our principal, symbol appears in the 'religious art 
of your present civilization and occupies a position 
of importance upon. the great seal of your country. 
It' has been preserved in certain secret societies 
founded originally to keep alive the knowledge of 
our existence and our intentions toward mankind. 

We have left you certain landmarks, placed care- 
fully in different parts of the globe, but most 
prominently in Egypt where we established our 
headquarters upon the occasion of our. last overt, 
or as you would say, public, appearance. At that 
time the foundations of your present civilization 
were “laid in the earth,” and the most ancient of 
your known landmarks established by means that 
would appear- as miraculous to you now as they 
did to the pre-Egyptians, so many thousands of 
years ago. Since that time the whole art of 
building in stone has become symbolic, to many of 
you, of the^ work in hand — the building of the 
human race toward its perfection. 

Your ancestors knew us. in those days as precep- 
tors and as friends. Now, through your own ef- 
forts, you have almost reached, in your majority;^ 
a new step on the long ladder of your liberation. - 
You have been constantly aided by our watchful 
“inspiration,” and hindered only by the difficul- 
ties natural to your processes of physical and moral 
development, for the so-called “forces of evil and 
darkness” have always been recruited from among 
the ranks of your own humanity — a circumstance 
for which you would be exceedingly grateful if 
you possessed full knowledge of conditions in the 



universe. 

You have lately achieved the means of destroy- 
ing yourselves. Do not be hasty in your self- 
congratulation. Yours is not the first civilization 
to have achieved — and used — such means. Yours, 
will hot be the first civilization to be offered the 
means of preventing that destruction and proceed- 
ing, in the full glory of its accumulated knowledge, 
to establish, an era of enlightenment upon the 
earth. 

However, if you do accept the means offered 
you, and if you do establish such a “millennium” 
upon the basis of your present accomplishments, 
yours will be the first civilization to do so. Always, 
before, the knowledge, the techniques, the instruc- 
tions, have become the possessions of a chosen few: 
a few who chose themselves by their own open- 
minded and clear-sighted realization of “the shapes 
of things to come.” They endeavored to pass on 
their knowledge in the best possible form, and by 
the most enduring means at- their command. In a 
sense they succeeded, but in another sense their 
failure equalled their success. Human acceptance 
is, to a very large extent, measurable by human 
.experience. Succeeding generations, who never 
knew our actual presence, translated the teachings 
of their , elders in the terms of their own experi- 
ence. For instance, a cross-sectional drawing, 
much simplified and stylized by many copyings, 
of one of our traveling machines, became the “Eye 
of Horus,” and then other eyes of other gods. 
Finally, the ancient symbol that was once an ac- 
curate' representation of an important mechanical, 
device, has been given surprising connotations by' 
the modern priesthood of psychology. 

The important fact is, however, that we are here, 
among you, and that you, as a world-race, will 
know it before very much longer! The time is 
almost ripe, but as with all ripening things, the 
process may not be hurried artificially without 
danger of damaging the fruit. There is a right 
time for every action, and the right time for our 
revelation of ourselves to your era is approaching. 

COME of you have seen our “advance guard” 
^ already. You have met us often in the streets 
of your cities, and you have not noticed us. But 
when we flash through your skies in the ancient, 
traditional vehicles, you are amazed and those oh 
you who open your mouths and tell of what you 
have seen are accounted dupes and fools. Actually 
you are prophets, seers in the true sense of the 
word. You in Kansas and Oklahoma, you in Ore- 
gon and in California, and Idaho, who know what 
you have seen: do not be dismayed by meteorol- 
ogists. Their business is the weather. One of you 
174 
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says “I saw a torpedo-shaped object.” Others re- 
port “disk-like objects,” some of you say “spherical 
objects,”, or “platter-like objects.” You are all 
reporting correctly and accurately what you saw, 
and in most cases you. are describing the. same sort 
of vehicle. 

The “golden disk” — now confused with the solar 
disk and made a part and parcel of religion — even 
in your own times. The “discus,” hurled sun- 
ward by the Grecian— and your own — athletes. 
The “eye of Horus,” and the other eyes of sym- 
bology, alchemical and otherwise. Our mechanical 
means of transportation. 

Now that the art of manufacturing plastic ma- 
terials has reached 5 certain perfection among you, 
perhaps you can imagine a material, almost trans- 
parent to the rays of ordinary visible light, yet 
strong enough to endure the stresses of extremely 
rapid flight. Look again at the great nebulae, and 
think of the construction of your own galaxy, and 
behold the universal examples of what we have 
found to be the perfect shape for an object which 
is to travel through what you still fondly refer 
to as “empty” space. 

In the center of the discus, gyroscopically con- 
trolled within a central sphere of the same trans- 
parent material, our control roor^ revolve freely, 
accommodating themselves and us to flat or edge- 
wise flight. Both methods are suited to your at- 
mosphere, and when we convert abruptly from one 
to the other, as we are sometimes obliged to do, 
and you are watching, our machines seem suddenly 
to appear — or to disappear. At our possible speeds 
your eyes, Untrained and unprepared for the ma- 
neuver, do make mistakes — but not the mistakes 
your scientists so often accuse them of making. 

We pass over your hilltops in horizontal flight. 
You see and report a torpedo-shaped object. We 
pass over, in formation, flying vertically “edge-on,” 
and you report a series of disk-shaped, platter-like 
objects, or perhaps a sphere. Or we go over at 
night, jet-slits glowing, and you see an orange 
disk. In any event, you see us, and in any event, 
we do not care. If we chose to remain invisible, 
we could do so, easily, and, in fact, we have done 
so almost without exception for hundreds of years. 
But you must become accustomed to our shapes 
in your skies, for one day they will be familiar, 
friendly, and reassuring sights. 

This time, it is. to be hoped that the memory 
of them, passed on to your children and' their 
children, will be dear and precise. That you will 
not cause them to forget, as your ancestors forgot, 
the meaning of the diagrams and the instructions 
we will leave with you. If you do fail, as other 
civilizations have failed, we will see your descen- 
dants wearing wiring-diagrams for simple machines- 
as amulets, expecting the diagrams to do what 
their forefathers were taught the completed article 
would accomplish. Then their children, forgetting 
even that much — or little — would preserve the 
amulet as a general protective device — or as an 
intellectual curiosity — or perhaps as a religious 
symbol. Such is the cycle of forgetfulness! 
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right now! And the back cover? Well, just take 
a look at this issue. How’s tfiat for quick serv- 
ice! Ed. 

HE DIDN’T LIKE “ELENA” 

Sirs : 

As a fantasy fan of over twenty years standing 
I must break a pet rule of mine — that of not 
panning any story I don’t like, as others may like 
it. But “The Secret of Elena’s Tomb” is forcing 
me to break that rule. 

Gentlemen, that type of story belongs in either 
a True Romance, or some other pulp magazine of 
that type — not as an insult to the intelligence of 
Fantasy Fans. The standard of FA has always 
been of a very high calibre, but von Cosel’s story 
had no merit and was strictly not the type that I 
have come to expect from your publication. 

Hyman M. Sachs, 

597 Stone Ave., 
Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 

Thanks very much for your criticism, and all 
we’ll say is that FA will try to keep up the high 
standard that all our readers expect '..Ed. 
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THE STARTLING MR. JONES 

Sirs: 

Despite the fact that it is not the type of story 
for which FA is chiefly known, I think that “The 
Children’s Room” by the startling . Mr. Jones 
should receive some sort of an award, for excel- 
lence and I wish that more of your writers would 
“do 'as the Joneses” — at least this Jones. The 
story was terrific. 

Although that novelette made the issue as far 
as I was concerned, “The Shroud-Sewers” was 
also a highly enjoyable yarn. Bloch’s tale was 
good "too, but hit me a little off center and left 
me with a feeling of incompletion. “Come Along 
With Me” was a surprisingly good' story, consid- 
ering the rapidity of its birth, as mentioned in 
your editorial. . . I’m trying hard, however, to 
forget the novel in that issue. 

Monthly publication — three cheers! 

Ralph Glisson, 

542 Prescott Rd., 
Merion, Pa, 

We’re a wee bit curious, Ralph, about just what 
you mean when you say. the “type of story for 
which FA is chiefly known.’’ My word, we didn’t., 
know we had a type! We’ve always felt that the 
author should be able to write a story as he wants 
to — not necessarily as an editor wants him to. 
And we welcome stories like “The Children’s 
Room” which you and the rest of our readers 
have praised so highly. We have no formula or 
“type.” AU we look for is a.good fantasy story — - 
and it can be as fantastic as the author wants it 
to be — as long as it is still a good story. And 
1 after all, that’s what you readers want! Ed. 
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THORNE SMITH AND “TOFFEE” 

Sirs : 

I’ve just finished the September FA, and for 
the first time feel impelled to communicate with 
you. Foremost, in your reader’s page for this 
issue, the letter from J. H. Clayton was quite 
bigoted, in my opinion. Thorne Smith was, and 
is, a favorite of mine. I’ve read most, if not all 
of his stories. “Toffee” has only the vaguest, 
superficial resemblance to the ectoplasmic spirits 
that haunted Topper. I believe that Thorne Smith 
himself would have been the first to acknowl- 
edge the originality and excellence of Charles F. 
Myers’ stories, and I’m sure he wouldn’t object 
to Mr. Myers v use of his “style” in some places — 
though I cannot say that I found that to be 
greatly true in the “Toffee” stories. I think 
Charles Myers’ style is entirely his own. 

As to von Cosel's story, I thought it was too 
morbid, and anyway, I cannot believe his theory 
that it is possible to bring the dead back to life.. 
Stick to authors like Myers, Williams, Bloch, 
and all the other regulars. 

Charles Sherrill Jr., 

625 W. 164th St., 

New York 32, N. Y. 

Your comments on the “ Toffee " stories were 
very interesting , and we might add that we think 
you’ve hit the nail on the head Ed. 

SHAVER IS FINE, BUT— 

Sirs: 

For years I’ve read science-fiction and fantasy 
magazines. They have given me the most enjoy- 
able reading hours of my life. FA in particular 
has satisfied my craving for the imaginative 
bizarre. I had imagined that most of your fans 
were of high mental calibre. Then came the 
Shaver stories. 

The stories Shaver writes are fine — I like them. 
But what I don’t like is the fact that both you 
and some readers seem to believe they contain 
factual truth. While his stories are good, his ideas 
are cock-eyed, and couldn’t possibly be so, I read 
for enjoyment — only. If this keeps up I’ll have 
to start a “Stop-Shaver-Club.” 

Paul W. Dyer, 

1 >. 2 Amory Place, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Well, at any rate, Paul, you do like Shaver’s 
stories. That’s the main thing — to satisfy your 
reading tastes. And don’t worry about whether' 
they are true or not — if you think about it too 
much maybe you’ll start hearing voices — and you 
wouldn’t want that to happen, now would you f 

Ed. 

P.S. But seriously, belief is a funny thing. There 
are many people who believe every word in the 
Bible, and just as many who think every word 
is false. This holds true too about the Shaver 
Mystery. A great many people feel that parts or 
all of the Shaver Mystery answer experiences that 
they have had themselves. So who is right? . .Ed. 
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cedure and “Invention Record’* form at once: No obligation. 



MeM©i.K©W n 

Registered Patent Attorneys 

186-H Victor Building Washington 1# D» C. 
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<CTimV AT H (ft tUJI? Legally trained men win higher posi- 
/wlUIII Ml numb tions and bigger eucceas io business 
and public life. Greater opportuni ties now than eve r before. 

Mora Ability: Mora Prestige: More Money ISS 

mn train at home doling spare time. Degree of LL.0. Wo furmab all 
text material, fnclodinfj M -volume Law Library. Low cost, easy 
terms. Get ear valuable 48 -page Law Training for Leadership 

and "Evidence 1 ’ books FREE. Send NOW, G. I- APPROVED . 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITV t 417 South Dearborn Street 
A Correspond ones Institution Dept. L-E34 Chicago o* IIL 




Sail our ILLUSTRATED COMIC BOOKLETS and other 
NOVELTIES. Each booklet size 4^x2 H. We will sand 25 
assorted booklets prepaid upon receipt of 21.00 or 75 assorted 
booklets sent prepaid upon receipt of $2.00. Wholesale 
novelty price list sent with order only. No orderB sent C.O.D. 
Send Cash or Money Order. 



REI 

1 West 13lh SI, 



SAC S.AIES 

Depl. 40-N 



GO; 

New York It, N. Y. 




INDEPENDENT IRON WORKS 
2416 East 23rd Street, Dept.ZB 
Los Angeles 1 1, Calif. 




"The Book They're Talking About" 

n tains over Illustrations, chaffs and notes 



jART: ANATOMY 

i0F;THE:.H.U'M'AH'F)6URE 



, For the amateur and professional artist btm* 

1 sculptor. Giving detailed study of every 
part of the body. Mate and Female, Posed 
and in Action. 

outside U.S.A. Send $1,25 

MAJOR BOOK CO. Dept. 72-B LYNBROOK, NEW YORK 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 



Let your HEAD 
take you 

(The average American today has a choice 
of just going where " his feet take him” , or 
choosing wisely the course to follow. Let's 
skip ahead 10 years, and take d look at 
John Jones — and listen to hint . . .) 

"0°met ,me s I feel so good it almost scares me. 

1^ "This house — I wouldn't swap a shingle 
off its roof for any other house on earth. This- 
little valley, with the pond down in the hollow 
at the back, is the spot I like best in all the 
world. 

"And they’re mine. I own ’em. Nobody can 
take ’em away from me. 

"IVe got a little money coming in, regu- 
larly. Not much — but enough. And I tell you, 
when you can go to bed every night with noth- 
ing on your mind except the fun you’re going 
to have tomorrow — that’s as near Heaven as 
man gets on this earth! 

"It wasn’t always so. 

“Back in ’46 — that was right after the war 
and sometimes the going wasn’t too easy — I 
needed cash. Taxes were tough, and then 
Ellen got sick. Like almost everybody else, I 
was buying Bonds through the Payroll Plan — 
and I figured an cashing some of them in. But 
sick as she was, it was Ellen who talked me out 
of it. 

“ 'Don’t do it, John!’ she said. 'Please don’tl 
For the first time in our lives, we’re really sav- 
ing money. It’s wonderful to know that every 
single payday we have more money put aside! 
John, if we can only keep up this saving, think 
-what it can mean! Maybe someday you won’t 
have to work. Maybe wc can own a home. And 
oh, how good it would feel to know that we 
need never worry about money when we’re old!’ 

“Well, even after she got better, I stayed 
away from the weekly poker game — quit drop- 
ping a little cash at the hot spots now and then 
1 — gave up some of the things a man feels he 
has a right to. We didn’t have as much fun for 
a while but we paid our taxes and the doctor 
and — we didn’t touch the Bonds. 

“What’s more, we kept right on putting our 
extra cash into U. S. Savings Bonds. And the'' 
pay-off is making the world a pretty swell 
place today!" 

' The Treasury Department acknowledges with appre- 
ciation the publication of this advertisement by 

ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING CO. 



HELL IS A CIRCLE 

By LEE FRANCIS 

( Concluded from page ifi ) 

before I took my thirty days off. I’d 
have pitied him less and enjoyed my- 
self a lot more.” 

The Chief’s eyelids raised slightly. 

“You could have chosen your own 
time. You could have spent those thir- 
ty days on earth by the mortal calen- 
dar, and never known anything about 
James Forham’s month of torture. Per- 
haps you’d rather live on earth for a 
while?” 

“No, no,” White Robe explained has- 
tily. “This is okay for my money. It’s 
tops. I wouldn’t trade places with any- 
one. This is kinda new, though,, this 
idea of punishing Forham. To me, a 
straight line is a straight line, and a 
circle — a circle.” 

“That depends on how you look at 
it,” The Chief explained. “To a person 
as narrow-minded and self-centered as' 
Forham, a circle is pure, undiluted. . . 

The Chief buried his face in the 
Book, without finishing the sentence. 

“ That word,” White Robe muttered. 
“It’s always popping up.” 

He left the room quietly. He had to 
open the ivory gate himself, because 
the golden page boy was asleep in the 
shade of the ivory wall. Business was 
pretty slow, White Robe mused. May- 
be he’d take a few days off and visit 
James Forham, if things stayed slack 
for a while. He wondered idly, how 
many thousands of years of torture 
James Forham could live, before he es- 
caped that tiny, tightly wound circle of 
hell he had fallen into. That, he de- 
cided grimly, would be entirely up to' 
the mathematics. professor. 

THE END ’ 

PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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DOGGONE / I'M FED UP WITH 
BEING A WEAKLING-I'LL 
GET CHARLES ATLAS'S FREE 
BOOK AND FIND OUT WHAT 
V HE CAN DO FOR ME / -J 




GOLLY, ATLAS BUILDS 
MUSCLES FAST/just 
WATCH MY SMOKE .MOW / 




H AVE YOU ever felt like Joe— abso- 
lutely fed up vdth having bigger, 
huskier fellows ‘‘push you around"? If 
you have, then give me just 15 minutes 
a day! I'LL PROVE you can have a 
body you'll be proud of. packed with 
red-blooded vitality! 

•* Dynamic Tension’ That’s the secret I 
That’s how I changed myself from a 
scrawny. 97-pound weakling to winner of 
the title. "World's Most Perfectly De- 
veloped Man." 

"Dynamic Tension" Does It! 

Using "Dynamic Tension" only 15 
minutes a day. in the privacy of your 
own room, you quickly begin to put on 
muscle, increase your chest measure- 
ments, broaden your back, fill out your 
arms and legs. This easy. NAJ’UHAJ, 
method will make you a finer specimen, 
of REAL MANHOOD than you ever 
dreamed you could be! 

You Get Results FAST 

Almost before yon realize It. you will 
notice a general ''toning up" of your 
entire svsleml You will lia\e more uep, 



bright eyes, clear bead, real spring and 
zip In your step I You get sledge-ham- 
mer fists, a battering ram punch— chest 
and back muscles so big they almost split 
your coat seams — ridges of solid stomach 
muscle— mighty legs that never get tired. 
You're a New Man! 



actual photo of 
the man who holds 
the title . 

World's Most Per 
fectly Developed 
Man.” 



Thousand of fellows have used my 
marvelous system. Read what they say 
—see how they look before and after — 
In my book. "Ever lasting Health and 
strength.” 

.Send NOW for this book — FREE. It 
tells ail about 'dynamic Tension” show^ 
Mni actual photos of 
men I’ve turned from 
puny weaklings Into 
Atlas Champions. 1 1 '|v. - - W5 
tells how l can do the 
same for YOU. Don’t 
put It off! Address 
me personally: 

Charles Atlas. Dept. 

IIOII. 115 Last 2Srd 
Street, New York 10. 

New York. 



CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 11011 
1.15 East 23rd St.. New York 10. N. Y. 

I want the proof that your system of 
“ Dynamic Tension" will help make a 
New Man of me — give me a healthy, 
husky body and 'big muscular develop- 
ment. Send me your free book, "Ever- 
lasting Heft, and Strength." 



Name Age. 

(Please print or write plainly) 
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